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MAN AND HIS IDOL. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE EARL AND THE PRISONER. 
Late! late, so kate! and dark the night and chill. 
Tennyson, 

THE proceedings at Redruth House created an im- 
mense sensation, not only in the neighbourhood, but 
throughout the county. 

Nothing was talked of but the Earl of St. Omer’s re- 
ported death, his return to life, and the strange heir 
who had sprung up and laid claim to his property. AS 
people knew, nothing of Daniel Kingston, so their 
imaginations unfettered by facts, created all sorts of 
strange rumours. I cannot tell you what crimes the 
earl, the earl’s father and grandfather were not credited 
with. Little events assume. gigantic proportions in 
small neighbourhoods, and in and about Galescombe the 
appearance of a claimant for the crown of England 
could not have occasioned more commotion. 

People were divided in opinion, but as is usual in 
such cases, they inclined to believe in the wildest 





stories, and especially in those which were least credita- | 


ble to the actors in them. 

Some thought Daniel Kingston simply a madman. 
But there was not much force in that. The vagaries of 
the insane are common-place. So by far the greater 
number set it down that he was a deeply injured man 
who had been criminally kept out of his rights, and who 
had very properly taken the earliest opportunity of as- 
Serting them. 

This was the general view atthe Redruth Arms, and 
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“She must have had a bad time of it!” exclaimed 
one of the group of morning drinkers round the bar. 

“With him? Yes, sure.” 

“ As for him,” remarked another—and it was the earl 
of whom they spoke in italics—“ he looks skeered. For 
all the world as if he’a seen a ghost! ” 

“ Ah ! ” 

| That simple “ Ah!” accompanied by a shake of ' the 
| head, expressed more of suspicion and blame than 
any form of words. 

“ Well,” said a woman, notorious for her intemperate 

| habits, “ my Joe drinks, and it’s bad enough to put up 

wi’ he: but he ain’t nothink on his mind, thank God! 
| To bé with a man as has somethink on his mind is 
just awful; you may take my word for that.” 

At that juncture one of the principal rioters of the 
preceding day dropped in, and feeling, perhaps, that he 
had gone far enough in the way of bringing down the 
earl’s displeasure on his foolish head, he ventured a 
suggestion that perhaps his lordship was, after all, not 
to blame. It might have been only an adventurer who 
had started up as claimant to the property. 

Little Squeel silenced this man at once. 

“ Oh, indeed!” he said sharply, “ that’s your opinion, 
is it? And, pray, if that was so, why didn’t my lord 
take the advice of his lawyers, and prosecute the man 
outright? Why didn’t he have him committed for trial, 
as he would you or I? What does all this attempt 
to hush it up mean? Why, if there wasn’t nothing in 
it, you'd ha’ been clapped into prison as well as he, and 
sarve you right.” 

A murmur of applause followed the speech. Every- 
body felt that there was truth in jit, 

Yes, it is of no use for him to try, for a guilty man 
never acts as an innocent man does. He is playing a 





it broke out in strong expression when, on the day after 
the occurrences described, Lady St. Omer came down 
to = Heyes and passed in her carriage, 
oor thing!” exclaimed Mrs. ice; “ 

don’ cub g!” exclaimed Mrs. Lattice ; “ looks pale, | 

“ As well she may,” replied a sharp voice. It was 
that of Squeel, the village barber, who had the not un- 
usual failing of his class, that he attended to everybody’s | 
business better than his own. 
“ Ah, indeed—poor thing ! ” 


part, and he always overplays it. His generosity is 
exaggerated, and his caution goes to extremes ;_his as- 


| sumption of innocence takes some form which it would 


not wear if it was genuine. Even these illiterate people 
gathered about the public-house had felt the truthiof this. 
* What's become o’ the girl?” asked one of them, re- 
ferring to Emmy. 
“Oh, returted Mrs. Lattice, “she’s still livin’ in the 
house; but it’s little I see of her. She's either down 
at the lock-up, or up-stairs cryin’ her eyes out? ” 


[EMMY -KINGSTON’S APPEAL TO THE EARL OF ST. OMER.] 














“ And the man—he as was knocked over by the 
young swell?” 

“ Why, they do say he died last night.” 

“ And the young swell’ hisself—which they called 
him Meredith, didn’t un ?—he’s left ? ” 

‘* Yes; he’s gone back to Elderside, where he came 
from. ‘They do say that he was fetehed by the vicar 
all in a hurry because his father, old Greggson, as was 
the missionary, was thought to be dying, and wanted 
to see him afore he went.” 

From this conversation you will glean the “ dispo- 
sition of characters” at Galescombe on the morning suc- 
ceeding that on which the outrage had been committed 
at’ Redruth House. 

Up to that time the earl had taken no decisive steps. 

He simply did not know what to do, or what to re- 
frain from doing. A crisis in his affairs had come, and 
he was not equal to it. Like many other men, he 
shrank from taking a prompt, decisive, energetic step 
which would have made his position secure. He was 
afraid, and so he hesitated until the hour for action was 
well nigh over. 

A terrible night he had passed through. While the 
humblest tenant on his estate, the poorest ploughboy 
and cowherd, slept the sleep of peace, the great earl 
wandered up and down his vast dimly-lit drawing- 
room, like the spectre of his dead self. 

Piteous it was to see that noble face, which so well 
became the coronet that had surmounted it, pale and 
haggard, the eyelids red, the eyes bloodshot, the grey 
hair blown about in tangled masses, while the form, 
once so erect, had suddenly given way, the shoulders 
contracting a stoop, the knees seeming to be incapable 
of bearing the weight upon them. 

No man who saw his lordship could fail in the 
conclusion ‘that he was a victim to conscience, to 
remorse, to some terrible secret which had blighted his 
life. Happily for him, he was alone; in those hours of 
prolonged agony only’ the eye of Heaven looked down 
upon him. 

Mark Allardyce had quitted Galescombe by an even- 
ing train, after a stormy interview with the earl, who 
had steadily refused to follow his advice. 

“Your course is clear,” Mark had said, “ convict this 
man, transport him, and vou are safe.” 
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“No, Mark, 161” lidd Been the earl’s reply, “I 
couldn't do it and hope ‘to.rest in my grave.” 

“Why not?” had been Mark’s callous answer. 

“ Because Iam not a yillain. No; inspite of your 
sneers, I am not the man to do another so great a wrong. | 
You think I have condemned this man.to a life of 
poverty. You think I have secured my child's position 
at the expense of his? ” 

“Well, it looks very like it,” sneered Mark. 

“No. Itis not so. He has claims—I do not think 
them valid. He has a case, but it is not one which 
‘would hold water. That is my belief. At any rate, it | 
is for him to make it good, and not for me to help him 
in the task; and till he does so, T am legally in posses- 
sicn, and in remaining so I cannot accuse myself of 
doing him a wrong.” 

“ Very nice,” Mark had amswered contemptuously, 
“very nice indeed. And do you mean to tell me that 
you've put the question in this mild, milk-and-water 
style to this upstart wretch, who wants to turn you out 
of house and home? You're afool, my lord, a born 
fool! Oh, I’m not afraid. Don’t glameand clench your 
fists. You won't hurt. Why, if P?’'d been an earl and 
any crawling reptile had dared te comemear my coronet, 
I'd have shot it dead. Amd I tell you what—that's 
what you must do.” 

“Impossible,” theearl had answered with a shudder. 

Thereupon Mark hadgrown violent, suddenly, as was 
his manner. 

“Get this man transported within a week,” he had 
said, “or as sure as there’s a Heaven above us, I'll be 
the death of him, or [Ml weave such.@<oil round him 
that the hangman shall save me the troutile.” 

“No, Mark; I forbid you to interferes” the earl had 
said peremptorily. “1 will mot, have this man’s blood 
en my head. Leave him te me” 

* Swear to transport him, and I will,” was the reply. 

* No, I cannot.” 

“ Then, look out.” 

Mark meant it. ‘There was the dangerous light in 
his eyes, and a pyres enw of the checks, which, the 
earl well knew, den mischief, It was in vein that 
he argued and protested. The young reprobate saw 
his course by the light of self-interest, too clearly. The 
marriage of Lord Sandoun with Blanche had alneady 





been too long delayed. Sandoun was getting despenate), 


for the money, and Mark hungered for his shansof the | 
spoil. Incidents such as those of the last faw days 

might, he clearly pereeived, upset the whole agmnge- 

ment. It might go forth that the earl was an imposter, 

and then what would the Duke of Hereford say'to his 

son, Lord Sandoun, sacrificing himself? Worse than 

that—suppose the marriage to take place, and it -was.to 

turn out that nothing was to come of it in the shape of 
money? ‘These considerations determined him, Mark, 

to act, and he quitted the earl abruptly, exasperated at 

his weak, conscientious scruples. 

The earl was alarmed. 


| ‘aStonishment and fear. 


himsélf as a surgeon he had detected Mark, Allardyce 
who had no possible claims to that description! The 
other’ was a simple countryman, What, then, gould 
their conversation mean ? 

The, earl felt sick at heart as he tried to answer that 
question: He knew that some strong motive must have 
induced Mark to adopt the coarse he was taking: his 
fears told him that it had to do with the matter on 
which they had conversed. 

When all was still again, the earl clambered up the 
side of the ditch, struggled over the palings, and then 
took his way along the road, in a direction opposite 
to that taken by Mark and his companion. 

He did not stop until he had reached the outskirts of 
the village of Galescombe. There, on a green by the 
roadside, was a curious, dilapidated building, forming 
part of what had ence been a priory, and now used for 
the simple purpose of a police-station and lock. The 
place was not very formidable, for though the were 
several feet in thickness, the barred windows were a 
mere delusion. A boy Jack Sheppard could have 
forced them. Fortunately, they had few desperate 
characters at Galescombe, and the lock-up sufficed for 
the requirements of ae 

As the Barl of St. ap he rised 
the custodian of this primitive in the act of sup- 
ping. The light and wholesome repast, consistitig of 
bread and cheese and onions, was displayed upon a red 
cotton pocket-handkerchiefepread upon a long wooden 
stool outside the door of the lock-up. Beside it stood 
a pewter pot,and near that was a long pipe and paper 
of tobacco. It was pretty evident that Master Consta- 
ble Tongs, who had temporary charge of the place, 
was bent upon enjoyment. 

“T wish to see your prisoner, Tongs,” said the earl, 
in his dignified manner. 

“Yes, my lord,” was thenespectful answer of Tongs, 
as he stead vainly endeavouring to hide the materia!s 
of the mepast which he was bent on enjoying, by 
stretching ont one coat-tail in an idiotie fashion. 

The earl in preceded by the gaoler. There 
Was a of keys, a shooting of bolts, and the 
white, emaciated face of Daniel Kingston showed for 
an instant in the light of the gaoler’s lantern. 

“ Leave us,” said the earl. 

Tongs obeyed. 

The interview between the earl and the prisoner 
lasted half-an-hour. During part of that time it was 
stormy, for Tongs, sitting munching his bread and 
cheese and onions, could hear the sound of voices raised 
in altercation. But what took place, Heaven alone 
knows! The secret of that half-hour no mortal eye 
ever penetrated. That it influenced the destinies of 
both men is certain. And that only is certain. 

When the earl reappeared, Tongs, who was leaning 
against the door-post, turned round and instinctively 
removed his pipe out of deference to his distinguished 








He knew best what he had to fear. He also knew, 
for he had tasted the tortures of remorse; and as Mark | 
left him he felt that whatever rash step might be taken, 
the sin and the agony would be his. j 

It was a little before midnight when Mark quitted the | 
house. For two hours the earl paced the drawing- | 
room in the utmost perturbation. } 

“Oh, that it had been true! Oh, that I were indeed 
dead! dead!” 

That had been the burden of his thoughts. 

At length, inspired by a sudden idea, his lordship 
quitted the drawing-room, and enveloping him in a 
cloak which he drew from a wardrobe in an adjoining 
apartment, he took his hat, and stole softly down the 
richly carpeted stairs, 

At the bottom Bramber met him. 

“ My lord!” he cried. 

The earl started at the sight of his own domestic ; 
and, offering some incoherent explanation, ordered him 
to open a side-door and to leave it on the latch. 

Like a thief in the night, the master of Redruth 
House, stole out into his own park, and darting across 
the grass, under the shadow of the avenue of trees, 
he emerged at length at a spot where the park railings 
were low and skirted a narrow road. 

On the inside of the railings there was a ditch, and | 
his lordship having descended into this stood there, 
with his feet among the fallen sodden leaves, listening. 
it was not a very dignified position for a nobleman— 
monching there like some hunted thing in the dry 

itch - 

The night was still, but a light wind blew in gusts, 
and as he listened, the earl thought he could detect 
stepsand voices. He was net deceived. After a little 
while two men passed. They were talking. 

“ He isn’t dead, you think ? ” asked one. 

“No: I should say uot.” 

“But he would have been had you gone for your 
doctor two miles off!” 

“ Likely, sir; he’s sorely wounded.” 

“ You're fortunate to find a surgeon at the Redruth. 
It was by mere accident that I was there.” 

“The Lord be praised for it!” was the answer. 

The earl, crouching in ltis own ditch, listened with 








| his cloak about him. As he did so, the gaoler saw 


visitor. But having done so, he remained for a minute 
holding the pipe in the air, and like one struck dumb 
with horror. ‘lhe face, the entire bearing of the earl, 
scared him. He never forgot that wild, startled look, 
or the convulsive shudder of the earl’s frame. 

Years after he spoke of it as one of the horrors which 
came to him sometimes in dreams, and would not die 
out of his memory. 

“Good night!” gasped the earl. 

“Good night, my lord,” faltered the astonished 
Tongs. 

The Earl of St. Omer passed slowly out, wrapping 


that he encountered a woman with a childish face, and 
thick masses of golden hair, who tried to arrest his at- 
tention and to stop him, as he strode on. For an in- 
stant, the gaoler saw his lordship glanced at the face, 
uttered a.cry of pain, and slipped from the encircling 
arms of the woman, who sank upon her knees, ex- 
claiming, “My father! my father!” 

That woman was Emmy Kingston, who all that 
night had loitered about the lock-up, vainly endea- 
vouring to move Tongs to grant her the liberty of 
speaking one word to her father. As the earl now 
roughly thrust her away, some impulse moved the 
gaoler to permit her to eater the prison. 

He beckoned to her: she sprang forward. They 
went into the cell together, and together found Daniel 
Kingston lying senseless upon the stone floor. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE LAST APPEAL. 
There is a Power, a Leve, a Joy, a God, 
Which makes in mortal hearts its brief abode; 
A Pythean exhalation which inspires 
Love—enly love! Shiley. 
Tue Earl of St. Omer returned to Redruth House by 
the same means as he had left it. 
Bramber let him in. 
The old servant had seen his lordship excited; he 
had seen him ill; but he had never seen him as he 


In the man who had described | 





looked that night. His face was like the face of a ghest. 


His»eyes blazed; His Jimbs shook like the limbs of g 
paisied man. f 

“*'is very cold,” muttered his lordship, with chat- 
ing ‘teeth, as he mate\his way up into the drawing. 
room. 

In fact, the night was warm. Bramber knew that, 
but said nothing. He fetched the spirit case, and placed 
it before the earl, who poured himself out half a glass. 
ful of bratidy, and drank it. “Still he shivered. 

Bramber had been charged with a message from 
Lady Blanche, and after fidgetting about for some 
seconds, he delivered it. Her ladyship wished to speak 
with the earl. 

“Tonight!” eried his lordship, with a shudder: 
“not fur the world—not for the world!” 

“ To-morrow, my lord ?” said Bramber. 

His reply was singular. 

“Yes; should it ever come!” said his lordship, as hs 
flung himself into an easy chair, and ground his whit 
brow into his feverish hands ; 

That night Bramber did mat go to be@ He sat in 
his little room below, listenimg to his. master, who dij 
not cease to pace the drawing-room with unsteady foot. 
steps until the grey dawn had come. 

Such had been the his of the night preceding 
the morning on which St. Omer arrived 
Galescombe, and gave rise to the comments of the 
villagers at the Redrath Arms. Her ladyship—wh» 
had been greatly alarmed at the rumour of the out- 
mage which had reached her—drove straight to ti» 

ouse. 

She was received by Bramber, and the rest of ths 
servants; and, in a hurried way, received some parti- 
culars of the recent outrage—sufficient to set her mini 
at ease ag to the results, Her next inquiry was {or 


Mark. 

That son was the torture of her life. Yet 
she was mother. She had all the feelings of a 
woman towardsan only son. You will ask whether 
his violent.temper, his fierce passions, his gross ingr- 
titude, ha@ not ant him? Wo! Such things 
wear upon. mother’s heart. They make her lifes 
burden to her; but t do not plnck out the decp- 
rooted affection which is partof her very life. 

It wasa relief to find that Mark had quitted the hous 
without being guilty of any violence; yet she wis 
anxieus—naturally anxious—to knew why he had lei: 
the earl, and what had become of him? 

Failing“te-ebtain information oa this point, her la‘y- 
ship proceeded up the grand staircase, amd ‘was enter- 
ing the corridor, when she encountered Manton, Lay 
Blanche’s maid, who ‘at that moment came-out of Le: 
mistress’s bedreom, ‘i: 

There was something Manton’s manner. 
She had the startled look ofa person caught in the act 
of listening. 

“ My lady! ” she exclaimed, in surprise. 

“Yes, Manton; where is your lady ? ” 

“With—with the earl, my lady; I will announce 

“No! I will go to them. 

“Yes, my lady.” 

The expression on Manton’s face denoted that she 
was anything but pleased atthis resolution. Sli, in 
fact, feared some consequences which, however, she dit 
not dare to explain. 

Lady St. Omer gathered. this, and, without further 
remark, continued her way fo the library., Before the 
door of the apartment hung a rich damask, suspended 
by rings from a brass rod. 

As it happened, the door itself was not quite closed, 
though the curtains were drawn, and as her ladyslip 
approached she could hear voices within in conversa- 
tion. Those were the voices of the earl and the Lady 
Blanche. 

Something which the latter was saying arrested the 
countess’s attention, and, induced her to listen. |! 
was an undignified act; but she thought it justified by 
the circumstances, 

“Tf you would but listen to me,” she heard Blanche 
say; “if you would but hear how utterly distastefu! 
this man is to me; what loathing he inspires, yo! 
would not, you'could not force this marriage 00 
me.” 

“ You distress. me, Blanche; you distress me to n° 
purpese. The countess and myself have decided on 
this match, after the most earnest and painful thought, 
and we have given our word to the duke, In what 
light would he regard us if we threw over his son 2 
favour of a commoner—a nobody, ?” : 

“ And my happiness—that is of no account?” urges 
Blanche. 

“My child, my child,” said the earl, tenderly ; “ do noé 
think me harsh orcruel. Believe ma, I loye you betier 
than myself. But I do not. dare sacrifice everything, 
even to your happiness—could the gratification of your 
wish secure it, which is very doubtful. Iam the re- 
presentative of a great family. i am here to maintain 
the honour of a name, which has come down to me 
untarnished since the Conquest. I have no son, 0! 
it is therefore te you, my child, that I look to suppo"™ 
the dignity of our house, This you can only do by 0 


Are they in the library? ’ 
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alliance worthy of us, ahd such an alliance is that w6 
have arranged for you.” °° 

“But, father, the duke is poor; his son is all but 
penniless. In this @tHanse"I-amnothing; it is my 
fortune alone which tempts them.” 

“And for which,” it the earl, “they are 
willing to barter their superior rank. ‘The possibility 
of raising you to their own ‘height is all they have to 
offer—but what a boon that is! If I could see you, my 
child, a duke's wife, should die happy.” 

“ And I—father, it will kill me—it will kill me!” 

There was 4 pause. It was evident that both speak- 
ers were greatly overcome with emotion. Presently 
Blanche spoke with a tearful voice: 

“If hé were but’ good man!” she said. “But he 
isa rake; his character is of the blackest.. What hope 
can I hayé of peace, of happiness, with’ such a being?” 

“Oh, you will réform him, Blanche ; your’ piety will 
act like a. spell’u him. ‘I have kiownh many in- 
stances of this, 6 reformed ‘rake is always the best 


husband. Besides he is young: he has’ been placed in ' 


situations of great temptation ; his Véry ‘poverty has 
made him stoop t6 acts which he could hardly have 
justified; and ‘now, when he becomes comparatively 
rich, doubtless he wilt redeem the ‘e 

“Never! never!” sighed Blanche. 

“ At all events, painful as it is to me to thwart your 
slightest wish, my darling, I must’ be firm in this. 
The marriage must take place. ‘The’ settlements are 
preparing. Your jewels are ordered.’ The very lace 
for your wedding-dress is being manufactured in Paris. 
It is inevitable ! 

“But father—do not turn from mé; do not leave 
me—can you not understand that in dooming me to 
this hateful marriage you are dooming me to death ? 
Oh, hear mé! Hear’ me, while there is yet time. 
Think what it is you ask me to do!” é 

“T have thought.” 7 

“No, no; not seriously, not as a father should think 
before he sacrifices his child. How can I approach the 
altar with this man? How can I promise to love him 
when my heart is another's? How can I vow to 
honour him whom I loathe, despise, detest? How cain 
I hope to obey him when his every thought must be 
repugnant to mine? Father, father, I can but perjure 
my soul before God’s altar; and if I do it, what can I 
hope but that His blessings will fall as curses upon my 
head?” 

This outburst of passionate entreaty was not with- 
“ont its effect, even upon the countess. The tears came 
into her eyes; but her lips were set, firmly set, as if 
she was resolved that nothing should move her from 
her purpose. 

Still listening, she heard the earl answer : 

“ This is painful, my child.” 

“ Painful!” was Blanche’s indignant exclamation. 

“Most painful, since what is done is inevitable.” 

“But Lam not yet that man’s wife?” 

“Yes; in honour.” 

: oe there is time—there is time to retract! ” 

“ No.” 


si But no contracts are signed; no settlements com- 
pleted?” 

“No; but Thave given my word.” 

‘“ gy, did not reply; but a piteous groan escaped 
er lips, 

It was the earl who proceeded. 

“ And since I have pledged my honour to one course, 
do not, I entreat you, Blanche—do not again revert to 
this painful subject. Its discussion can avail nothing. 
I have granted you this interview, foolishly, weakly, 
perhaps, that I might tell you so; that I might point 
out to you that we in our exalted station are bound to 
rise superior to the weaknesses of humanity. We 
cannot love or hate, or act as we will; but as our sta- 
tion demands, We must act as becomes representatives 
of the past, and as those whose example will become 
the precedent of the future. As Earl of St. Omer I am 
bound to forget that I have a father’s héart, as you, 
oe child, you must be guided only by your sense of 

uty.” 

As those words were spoken, the countess drew aside 
the curtain and entered the library. 

Both the earl and Blanche looked up in astonishment 
at her sudden apparition. 

“T have heard what you have just uttered,” said 
her ladyship, severely, “and these sentiments’ are 
mine, Some day, my darling,” she added, approaching 
and folding Blanche to her bosom, “yeu will come to 
think so. We have been young—the earl and I. We 
have had our passing fancies—passions we called them ; 
but our. destinies were controlled by older and wiser 
heads, and we can now look back with satisfaction to 
the decision they made for us.’’ 

What could Blanche answer ? 

Animated by all the warmth which the appearance 
of Kingston Meredith at the house had inspired in her, 
feeling that to leve him was her destiny, to forget him 
impossible, she had ‘resolved on this last appeal to the 
earl’s fatherly heart. 

That appeal had utterly failed. 


ménts which she saw tHat it was impossible to refute, 
and now, utterly prostrated, she gave herself up a 


doomed. 

As she rose and slowly dragged’ herself from the 
room, the countéss turned to the earl, and abrupily 
changed the subject of conversation. 

“ This outrage?” she asked, “ was it as you feared ?” 

“Yes!” said the earl, and his fa¢e suddenly changed. 

“Tt was he? And what have you decided?” 

“To dare the worst. To chatge him with breaking 
into this house, and to leave him to the Consequences 
of his defence.” 

“ The consequences ? ” 

“Certainly. If I succeed, he will get a long term of 
imprisonment, which will cool his ardour; if he brings 
up his plea, it will probably be strong enough to lodge 

in a lunatic asylum for life!” ° 

The eyes of the earl and countess met with a pecu- 
liar meaning over those words “ for life.” 

“ And when do you authorize procéedings ?” asked 
the countess. 

“I have done so; he will be brought: before thé 
Bench this mortiing, at one. Tullett and Tullett have 
instructions.” 

They were interrupted by the entrance of a servant. 

“A constable, my lerd, from the lock-up,” the ser- 
vant said: 

As he spoke, the policeman walked in. 

“Well?” asked his lordship, sharply. 

“ The prisoner, my lord, Daniel Kingston, is ill—too 
ilfto be brought up this morning.” 

The face of the earl underwent a sudden convulsion. 
It looked like the face of a corpse. 

The countess did not observe this; she was standing 
a little behind the earl. 

“ What ails him ? ” ‘she asked, with natural cariosity. 

“Vomiting, burning of the throat——” began the 
constable. 

The earl’s right hand tugged at the skirts of her 
ladyship’s dress, by way of caution. 

“T see,” said her ladyship. “ He is suffering from 
the epidemic. English cholera is very prevalent; those 
are its symptoms.” 

The constable departed. 

There was a long pause, during which the countess 
strolled to a window and looked thoughtfully out. 





CHAPTER XXXVL ¢ 
LITTLE LINKS. 
Be not their dupe. Their dupe? that hour is past. 
Here stands't thou in the glory and thecalhn! — 
ing. 

Tuer proceedings of Mark Allardyce on quitting 
Redruth House, were, to say the least of them, mys- 
terious. 

He left, as we know, ina great state of excitement 
and exasperation, annoyed at the earl’s irresolution, 
and with the express determination of doing some- 
thing to expedite results for which he was impatient. 

Where he passed the two hours that elapsed upto 
the time at which the earl heard his voice, as he passed 
the park railings has not transpired. Most probably it 
was at some public-house, where he picked up the 
man upon whom he passed himself off as a surgeon. 
That man, Nathan Lee by name, rented a small cottage, 
half a mile from Redruth House. It stood in a lonely 
by-way, sheltered by several stunted elms, remains of 
what had been a fine plantation, and before it, on the 
opposite side of the path, was a pond, the water of 
which was quite black, owing in part to its depth. 

Nathan Lee did not bear a very good character at 
Galescombe. Rut then he was a convicted poacher— 
aud in the couutry poaching is a crime of far deeper 
dye than if would ever occur to townsfolks to regard 
it as being. Moreover he was connected with horses, 
attended fairs; dealt, chaffered, and as the popular 
verdict went, cheated the innocent, in a manner which 
rendered his horse-dealing only a milder species of 
horse-stealing. 

The conversation between this man and Mark which 
the earl overheard had reference to Steve Broad, and as 
they pushed on and reached Lee’s house, they found a 
room in it devoted to that estimable personage, who had 
made the acquaintance of Lee on some former occa- 
sion, and who now passed as his lodger. . 

Steve Broad was decidedly ill. The popular voice 
had not much exaggerated his condition. If not dead 
he was very near it—he was delirious, and eaten up 
with fever. The pistol-shot wound in his arm had 
not been properly dressed; some foreign matter pro- 
bably still remained in it, and there were alarming 
symptoms of mortification. 

Now # had happened to Mark Allardyce early in 
life to turn his thoughts towards some profession by 
means of which he might obtain an honest livélihood. 
“By what chance this idea took possession of his mind 
I can’t say. As a rule, he cultivated idleness as a 
science, and was only clever at doing nothing. But 
the three moutlis’ spurt of industry had formed an 





His refusal to listen to her had been based on argu- 





era in his life, and he now found the benefit of it. 


That three months had been devoted to surgery; and 
though I need hardly say that it was very little he 


passive Victim to the fate to which she saw herself | had’ acquired, still he was acquainted with such simple 


remedies and appliances as enabled him to give Steve 
Broad relief, and set Lee’s mind to rest as to the fact 
of his being a medical man out of practice. 

In an hour or so, the ruffian on whom he exercised 
his skill was sensible. 

Then Mark, on some pretext, got Lee, and an old 
woman who pottered about, and who called herself a 
nurse, out of the room. 

Immediately they were gone, he bent down and 
whispered in the patient’sear. Whatever the nature 
of his communication, it brought a red flush into the 
man’s cheek, and caused him to regard Mark with a 
peculiar look of his wild eyes. 

“ Where is it?” asked Mark, audibly, rapidly grow- 
ing angry. 

“Gone. I never had it. What right have you to 
say I had @ hand in the Rattler. It’s a lie!” So the 
patient answered. 

“Stick to that!” ‘said Mark, savagely—“ stick to it. 
and I leave you to die here like a dog.” 

“ Why do you want it?” whispered Steve. 

“Oh, you have got it, then?” sneered Mark. 

“P'raps I have—p'raps I haven’t!” muttered the 
patient. “ Curse this wound—it burns like flame!” 

“T cam ease it,” said Mark. 

“How?” 

“ You've got the means.” 

“No!” shouted the patient, half-raising himself in 
his bed, in spite of the anguish which every move- 
ment caused him. “I know yourgame. You want 
to silence me. But I'm fly! I'll die before you shall 
lay a finger on me now.” 

For some time he contended fiercely against Mark’s 
wishes. Then exhaustion overcame him, and he could 
only feebly follow with his strained eyes the man who 
furtively examined his clothes at the bed’s foot, and 
quietly possessed himself of what he chose. 

It may be inferred that he found something which 
met with his approval, for soon after he became im- 

tient to go, and having given some directions to 

athan Lee as to how he should proceed, Mark stole 
out of the house and took the way back to Gales- 
combe. 

“That fellow’s safe,” he muttered, as he strode 
along; “the fever will eat him up like fire. So much 
the better. Now!” 

In a hasty, excited, restless mood, Mark pursued his 
course along the dark road without interruption. In 
doing so it was necessary that he should re-pass the 
lock-up, and to his surpriso he did not perceive the 
constable seated, as was his wont, at the seat by 
the door. So feeling tired, he sat down there himself, 
and began to think, still looking out of the corners of 
his eyes, in anticipation of the constable’s arrival. 

Presently he rose; entered the open doorway, and 
unceremoniously pushed in toward the cells. But as 
he went he heard the clang of a bolt, and discovered 
that persons were coming out. 

“Only for an hour! One little hour!” he heard the 
pleading voice of a girl say. 

“Impossible! ” was the reply. 

“ But he isill. He may die in that cold, lonely cell.” 

“Can't help it. I’ve gone beyond the rules already.” 

“But you will let me send him something—some- 
thing nice?” 

“T ought not.” 

“But you will—say that you will. 
know of it. I will promise that.” 

“ Well, I'll say ‘yes;’ and now, off with you. And 
if you'll take my advice, my girl, you'll hurry home to 
bed. ‘This night-air don’t suit that cough of yours.” 

“You mistake, indeed you do. "Tis not a cough, 
only a little hoarseness.” 

* Don’t tell me,” was the reply. 

Mark Allardyce heard all this, and his eyes twinkled, 
and the hateful smile habitual to him erept like a snake 
into his face. He had drawn himself up close to the 
wall, and as the gaoler came along, followed by Emmy 
Kingston, both uttered a startled cry. 

“ What are you doing ‘here, sir?” demanded the 


No one shall 


er. 

“Well,” returned Mark, “ my purpose is very simple. 
Yo will perhaps recognize me as the earl’s son-in-law ? 
Good; now, though his lordship has taken the only 
step possible to him in securing the person of the un- 
fortunate man who has taken a fancy to his titie and 
estates, he has no desire that lis daughter should suffer. 
He has, therefore, requested me to seek her out, and to 
assure her that, whatever may happen, it is his wish 
that she should be taken care of. You are,’ he added, 
addressing Emmy, “at present staying at the Redruth 
Arms?” 

“T am!” she answered, not meekly, as she usually 
spoke, but firmly, almost proudly. 

“I ati commissioned then to say, that if you will 
pleass to remain there as the earl’s guest——" 

She interrupted him. 

“I ean accept nothing from the Earl of St. Omer, 
but my father’s liberty,” she said, 
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“ That, unfortunately,” replied Mark, “ I cannot offer 
you. It rests in hisown hands. He best knows what 
has prompted the acts by which he has lost it, and if 
he can but justify them, all will be well, In the mean- 
time, you should acquit the earl of any wrong- 
doing. Your father had a legal remedy: he chose to 
adopt illegal means to obtain his ends—can the earl be 
blamed if he permits the consequences of that illegality 
to fall upon the man’s own head?” 

Mark had, as we know, a specious, winning way, if 
he chose toadopt it. But Emmy Kingston had not for- 
gotten that terrible night when her father returned to 
her pale and emaciated, and denounced the earl as his 
intended murderer. She had not forgotten the oath he 
then extracted from her, to regard the earl as his deadly 
foe, and to pray that the curse of Heaven might descend 
upon him and his. 

For a time therefore, Mark produced little effeet upon 
the young, innocent girl. But he determined not to 
resign the attempt to gain some influence over her. If 
for no other reason the marvellous likeness which she 
bore to Blanche St. Omer, would have decided him to 
keep her in view. That likeness was in itself con- 
firmatory to an extent of Daniel Kingston's claims to 
relationship; but Mark had another object. Mark had 
an object which had influenced his proceedings all that 
night. 

By dint of much artfulness and. persuasion, he at 
length induced Emmy to return to the Redruth Arms, 
and to permit him to accompany her. 

This point once conceded, he gained an easy victory 
over her confidence, and contrived to extract much 
valuable information for future use, For though 
Emmy did not like him, did not even trust him, she 
could not help permitting herself to reveal certain facts 
which, though apparently of no special interest, yet 
determined Mark on the course he would pursue. 

Among other points, Emmy admitted freely her 
father’s poverty, his friendless condition and his 
animosity against the Earl of St. Omer. And by this 
time they had reached the house. 

The surprise of Mrs. Lattice at seeing her young 
lodger return in eompany with a young gentleman, 
and that the earl’s son-in-law, was extreme. But she 
argued favourably from that fact as to Daniel Kingston's 
affairs, and the customers soon came to a conclusion 
that a compromise had been effected between the rival 
earls. 

Emmy would have parted with Mark at the door, 
but he was not a man to be shaken off, and he followed 
her up boldly into thesitting-room,shehadsecured. Too 
timid to order him to leave her, she did the next best 
thing. She at once rang for Mrs. Lattice, but growing 
nervously impatient, she did not wait in the room 
until the landlady came. She went out into the passage 
and looked over the banisters waiting for her. 

During that interval the door of the room which she 
had left open, swung slowly too, as if by accident, and 
Emmy thought she could hear Mark get up and cross 
the room. It might however have been fancy. When 
she returned he was seated on the sofa, where she had 


left him; but a curious observer might have noticed | 


that his handkerchief had dropped to the ground on the 
opposite side of the room. How it came there, Mark 
best knew. 


The discussion between Mrs. Lattice and Emmy, | 


But before attending to Meredith he took a very un- | 
usual course for a gentleman. He noted that the bar 

was empty, and on reaching it he peered cautiously 

round, then darted into the kitchen, which was on the 

same floor. After a second or two he returned, red in 

the face, and with eagerinquisitiveeyes, To his great 

relief he was able to leave the house without being ob- 

structed. 

Having done so, he walked briskly off, but soon 
stepped on to the narrow bordering of turf which 
flanked the hard road, and stole back as far as the haw- 
thorn hedge on the right of the open space in front of 
the house. Through that hedge the light from the bar 
window fell faintly and dimly ; but it was sufficient to 
enable those cunning eyes of his, deep sunken beneath 
their light eyebrows, to examine an object which he 
drew from his pocket. 

It consisted of a little pocket-book stuffed with 
papers, and tied round with a fragment of red ribbon. 

On opening it Mark drew forth several letters, an, old 
coin,a wedding-ring, and a broken miniature. The valua- 
bles he replaced. The papers he commenced reading. 
As he didso it was possible, evenin the dim light, to per- 
ceive that his face grew animated with excitement, and 
that his eyes gloated over the writing. 

“ God !” he exclaimed, involuntarily speaking aloud: 
“and Omer knew that this was in existence! Knew 
it, and allowed these wretches to go thus far! Heisa 
born idiot.” 

Two papers only attracted special attention. The 
rest. Mark merely glanced at, and then returned to the 


“Now,” he said, as he stole softly away: “now to 
give the final stroke to their pretensions, After this, 
St. Omer, you may sleep safely—though you little dream 
of it. I alone retain the power to terrify you, and that 
power secures me half the earldom.” 

He paused and hesitated over the two fragments of 
paper which he had read with such avidity, and which 
he yet held in his hands. 

“Safe enough with me,” he muttered: “but no! 
Even I might lose them, or be robbed of them.” 

He turned in. at an opening in the road as he spoke, 
and made his way across a field, a short cut to Redruth 
House. 

As he went he tore those papers across and across, 
slowly and deliberately, and with a smile upon his face 
as he did it, as if the task afforded him infinite enjoy- 
ment. Then he took the small particles and tossed them 
one by one into the air. It was too dark for him to 
see what became of them, but he felt one or two flutter 
past his face, and so he had the assurance that they 
were well dispersed. 

And as the last fragment left his hand he raised it 
with a gesture of exultation. 

“ There goes yourearldom, Daniel Kingston & Co.!” 
he said bitterly, following the words with a hoarse 
laugh. 

Clever Mark! 

Who 0 clever; socunning; so dexterous in work- 





ing out his crafty will? It was a pity but that the eye 
of day should have looked upon the smile of self-gratu- 
| lation that puckered his face as he walked so jauntily 
| home, Astute Mark! What match for him poor 
| Daniel Kingston lying in his wretched cell? Or the 
simple, innocent Emmy, who, while preparing to snatch 





pocket-book, which he placed in his breast. mJ 


turned on the nature of the delicacy to be prepared for | a few hours of necessary rest, first turns her eyes toward 
Daniel Kingston, and the good-hearted landlady at | the little bundle in the corner of the room, containing 
once decided on some dish for which she was famed, | all their worldly wealth, and even with her fifigers as- 
and which had the advantage of being at once pleasant ; certained that the pocket-book—the foundation of an 
to the taste and nutritious. earldom, is safe! Brite safe—she can feel it through 

This being agreed on, Mark rose, and bowing, pre-| the handkerchief in which it is wrapped. Or, again, 
pared to take his leave. what chance has the broken-hearted man, driven like 

“T will not intrude, Miss Kingston,” he said, with the | a dog from the presence of his Idol, the Lady Blanche, 
easy politeness of a well-bred man, “but allow me to} and who is gone back to Elderside Vicarage to keep 
say that I shall remain here for several days, and no| his promise to the old man—old Aaron Greggson, 
doubt we shall often meet. And should there be any- | whose name, to his intense astonishment, had acted on 
thing in which I can help you, do not hesitate to com- | the earl like a talisman ? 
mand my services.” | What, indeed, are the chances of simple folk like 

Emmy thanked him. She could not doless; butshe| these as against the wily, dexterous, unscrupulous 
instinctively shrank from putting herself under an | Mark Allardyce? 
obligation to that man. 

As he was leaving he turned abruptly, and said, 

“ Pardon me; but the name of Kingston is peculiar, 
and it is borne by a friend of mine. Do you know Mr. 
Meredith ?” 

A hot flush suffused the features of the girl; she 
looked down, then raised her eyes with obvious con- 
fusion. 

“ Yes—a little,” she answered. 

“You are aware, then, that his Christian name is 
Kingston? Is he related to you?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Not remotely? ” 

“No. Not that I have ever heard.” 

“ Indeed! I thought it probable. Good night!” 

He raised his hat and descended the stairs, 

“ That girl was lying,” he said; “ they are related, | 
and she knows it. She has been put up to denging it 
to throw us off the scent. I always had my fears of 
that beggar, Meredith. He’s clever and cunning. I'l 
attend to him next.” 


(To be continued.) 





Tue Hampton Court vine is this year in magnificent 
condition, the expected yield being above the average. 
It is estimated that there are 1,400 bunches of grapes, 
computed to weigh, when ripe, 800 lbs. 

In proof of the great heat this year, it may be men- 
tioned that the water of the Seine has fallen to the 
level of the great drought of the year 1719, which 


This is the second time only since that period of 
pony 150 years ago that it has fallen to solowa 
evel. 

Tue late visit of his Royal Highness Prince Arthur 
to Dolgelly is likely to be of permanent benefit to the 
town. The Prince, following the example of the 
Queen, ordered a splendid dress of linsey-woolsey for 





material and make, The order has been completed 
and the articles forwarded to the young Princess, after 
having been on view a day or two at Dolgelly. 
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THE INDIAN MODE OF CAPTURING THE 
STURGEON. 


Srvurcrons are very abundant in both the Fraser 
and Columbia rivers, and have been taken in the 
Columbia 1,500 miles from the sea, having managed, 
spite of their cumbersome armour, to surmount aH the 
salmon leaps. .The Indians say they remain up in the 
fresh water all the year round. These sturgeon also 
work their way up the Snake River to the great Sho- 
shoonr: Falls,» 200 miles from ita junction with the 
Columbia, They have been taken there 500 Ib. in 
weight; this;vould be at least 800 miles from the sea. 
In the Fraser River nena all. the year round, 
ascending as far up as Fort Hope, which is roughly 
about 500 miles from the sea; but then for about 100 
miles this river, ebbs and flows from tidal influence. 
The sturgeon Bay in the, fresh water in June and 
July, The Indians most positively assert that the 
sturgeon suckles its young like the whale, but of course 
this cannot be true, They are much more abundant in 
the Fraser than in the Columbia River; and going up 
and down the Fraser in a canoe you constantly see 
huge fellows 400 or 500 Ib. in weight leap ont of the 
water three or four feet above its surface, and make a 
splash as though a small mountain had fallen into the 


river. 

At the Dalles, on the Columbia, the Indians take 
them with a hook, and baited in this fashion: the 
Indians cut a long. strip, from a salmon or trout, and 
after weighting the hook and line just where they are 
fastened together, they wind this piece of fish round 
and round, beginning at the bend of the hook, and 
continuing it for about four inches up the line, then 
bind it tightly round with white horse-hair.. Out they 
paddle in their canoes to a still place, where the stur- 
geon lies at the bottom, and the baited line sinks to 
the ground. Master Sturgeon sucks it in, and soon 
finding he has “caught a Tartar,” lashes abont vio- 
lently; but the canoe sticks to him until, a chance 
offering itself, a couple of barbed spears, sent deeply 
into him, settle the question; he is towed ashore, and 
affords a grand feast to his red-skin deceivers, He is 
among fish a veritable pig, living on anything he can 
catch—wrack, decomposing vegetable matter, aquatic 
larve, univalve molluscs, and small fish; the form of. 
hig mouth—opening beneath, nearly in a Tine with his 
orbits—and the general disposition of his fins, evidence 
a ground-feeder. 

In the Fraser River the Indians take them. by spear- 
ing. Three or four canoes are allowed to drift slowly 
down stream with their bows even, kept in this posi- 
tion by skilful -paddlers sitting in the stern. A strong 
savago stands in the bow of each canoe with a long 
spear, about seventy or eighty feet in length; at the 
end of the haft is a barbed trident-like spear, made 
of bone, and from this a long line of strong cord 
comes into the canoe, and is coiled carefully away. 
The spearmen feel along the bottom on the mud, 
and know in a second if the spear touches a sturgeon’s 
back, and when it does, home goes the spear, crashing 
through the armour; a sharp jerk at once detaches the 
handle from the barbed end, Not fancying this rude 
intrusion through his armour-plates, up Master Stur- 
geon dashes to the surface to see what it means, and 
not liking the general appearance of things, up goes his 
powerful tail, and lashing the water, sends it dancing 
into the air a perfect fog of spray ; then, taking a “ sen- 
sation header,” makes the line fairly whistle over the 
side of the canoe. The paddle man then uses all his 
skill and energy, follow&ag with marvellous dexterity 
the twists and dodges of the pained andirate fish. Then 
Sir Sturgeon has a sulky fit, and buries himself in his 
fondly-cherished mud. To wake him up in goes another 
spear. Up he comes again, trying another ruse by 
floating lazily on the surface, as much as to say, “ You 
may slack your line, old redskin, I am done for.” It 
won't do, Siwash (Chinook for “ savage”) is too old a 
bird to be deceived by such stupid chaff, and so keeps 
a long coil of line ready for him, knowing full well 
that pain and anger will do their work. Down likean 
arrow he goes again, and, but for the ready coil, over 
would go the canoe; and so this goes on until four or 
five canoes have a hold upon a heavy sturgeon. Find- 
ing all his schemes but abortive failures, and strength 
and life fast ebbing away, gradually he is towed nearer 








his sister, Princess Beatrice—a Welsh hat, shoes, &c., | 
| with strict injunctions that the whole must be of Welsh | 


e : | and nearer to the shelving bank; eager hands, with 
forms the zero line ef the metrical ladder on the Pont | long poles, with strong gaff-hooks at the end, are 
Royal for measuring the standard depth of the river. | anxiously watching his approach. Once within reach, 
| his end is certain; hauled ashore, he is cut up, and 


speedily disposed of. 

The sturgeons are much prized by the Indians, and 
they grow to an immense size—from 50 to over 7U#lb. 
in weight. The roe, so famed as caviare, in Russia, 
and the isinglass, so esteemed in our culinary arts, are 
here made no use of. 

The small sturgeon must go back to the sea, and 
only retern again when mature. 
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WOMAN AND HER. MASTER. 
Br J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “ The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” Minnigrey,” dc, 
CAHTPER XIV. 
The full of me 
Is an unlesson’d girl—unschooled, unpractis'd— 
Happy in this: she is not yet so old 
But she may learn. Shakespeare. 

“Tuts way, my loves! ” whispered the old woman, 
jn an endearing tone; “I will take care of you till your 
father is released—trust to me, my dears—I will not 
deceive you!” 

Alarmed at the shouts and laughter of the village 
mob, the poor children, after some natural hesitation, 
followed the speaker—who gradually led them into a 
retired lane in which a chaise, driven by a respectable- 
looking old man, who had all the appearance of a 
domestic out of livery, was waiting. As they approached 
the vehicle, a thin, shrewish-looking female, about fifty 
years of age, thrust her head from the window. 

“ Have you succeeded ? ”. she demanded. 

The old woman pointed to the children, and held out 
her hand, into which the female in the chaise dropped a 
well-filled purse. 

“We have no time to lose,” she continued ; “in with 
them!” 

It was not without much persuasion, aided by some 
violence, that Maybeam and Violet permitted themselves 
to be seated by the speaker, who immediately drew up 
the blinds of.the chaise, which started off at a rapid 
pace. For some miles they rode in silence, which May- 
beam was the first to break. 

“ Where are you taking us to?” she inquired, boldly. 

“To those who will take care of you, my love!” an- 
swered the female, in what was intended to be an 
amiable tone. 

“T don’t want to be taken care of!” exclaimed the 
child, with asulky air. “ I want to go back to my father! 
I will go back! ” she added. 

“ You must go to him in prison, then!” observed the 
woman—thinking by that fearful word to terrify them 
into submission, 

“We don't mind that!” said the girl, with a bold 
laugh; “do we Violet? It wouldn’t be the first time! 
[ rather like prison for a week or two—it’s so quiet, and 
we get such nice rest—don’t we, Violet ?” 

Her sister, who had hitherto been mute and terrified, 
looked in the countenance of the speaker, and faintly 
smiled. Poor innocent! what must her life have been, 
when one of its most pleasing recollections was the days 
she had passed within the walls of a gaol? But, as 
Maybeam said, it was rest—rest to her weary limbs— 
rest from the brutal scenes of riot, vice, and dissipation 
which daily terrified her; although, fortunately, she 
was too young to comprehend their moral bideous- 
ness. 

“Then you are not fond of dancing ?” inquired the 
female. 

“T am, but Violet cannot bear it! ” 

“What do you think of these pretty dresses ? ” con- 
tinued the querist, opening a carpet-bag, and displaying 
two silk frocks. 

“Beautiful!” was the exclamatiou of both the chil- 

en. 

It required little persuasion to induce Maybeam and 
her sister to exchange the faded, gaudy trumpery in 
which they were attired, for the really elegant dresses 
which the female displayed—their toilette was made in 
the chaise, which still continued its progress at a rapid 
rate. In less than an hour every article of their apparel 
was changed—so great was the transformation, that 
even the mountebank would have found it difficult to 
recognise them. The children regarded each other 
— admiration, clapped thtir little hands, and laughed 

or joy. 

“Weill” muttered the woman, with a grim smile of 
satisfaction, “it is a change—they look like human 
creatures now!” 

With infinite care, she folded the garments they had 
taken off, and placed them one by one in the carpet-bag, 
which she locked, and put the key in her capacious 
pocket. 

“And are we to keep these beautiful things ? ” in- 
quired Maybeam. 

“ As long as you are good ! ” was the reply. 

“Then we will be very good! ” answered the child; 
“won't we, Violet?” 

Her sister nodded and smiled. 

“Only to think!” she added, naively, “that such a 
cross-looking, ugly, old woman should be so kind! I 
did not like you at first—no more did Violet!” 

A bitter scowl passed over the features of the female 
at this ungracious observation—which, although made 
with the artless innocence of childhood, stung her 
more keenly, perhaps, than a premeditated insult would 
— done—from that moment she felt that she hated 


_ With all her ingenuity—and children are extremely 
Ingenious at uestioning those who have the 


charge of them—-Maybeam could not elicit from their 


new guardian either whither they were being conveyed, 
or why they had been separated from their father. 
Overcome by excitement and fatigue, she at last fell 
asleep, her little arm clasped tightly round the waist of 
her sister, a8 if to.protect her. At the slightest move- 
ment in the chaise she started up; but, satisfied that 
Violet was by her side, soon closed her eyes again. 

In this manner the party travelled for several days, 
generally by cross-country roads and bye-ways; sleep- 
ing at nights in lonely roadside houses, where they 
passed for two domestics conducting the children of 
their master from London to his house in the country. 
Neither the woman nor her companion permitted their 
charge an instant from their sight, or allowed them to 
hold the least communication with the servants of the 
inns. 

From this obscure manner of travelling—always 
taking unfrequented roads, and carefully avoiding all 
mention of their ultimate destination—it would have 
been difficult, even for a wealthy pursuer, to have 
traced them. To the poor mountebank it was impossi- 
ble. His search for his lost children extended no 
farther than the neighbouring villages—in one of which 
he met with a company of strollers, who readily en-- 
gaged him. 

In relating his misfortune to his new associates, he 
used to declare that he should know the old woman 
who had enticed them from him again; and expressed 
his conviction that he should one day meet with her— 
a circumstance which his itinerant mode of life ren- 
dered by*no means improbable. 

On the borders of Northumberland, about two miles 


known by the name of Tixholm—for several centuries 
the property of the Grahams. ‘The last possessor of 
that name—Hugh Graham—having been induced to 
join the Earl of Derwentwater in his rebellion of 1715, 
had died in exile—his property having previously been 
confiscated by the government of the day, and bestowed 
upon one of its own adherents. 

One by one the farms had been alienated by its new 

rs, till all that remained of the original grant 
was the manor-house and inclosed, park-like demesne 
around it. 

After having been deserted for many years, Tix- 
holm had lately been taken by a widow lady, named 
Graham. Of her past life the inhabitants of Fulton 
could glean nothing; and the little they knew of her 
present mode of existence only tended to increase their 
curiosity. , 

The “strange lady”—for so she was generally de- 
signated—from the day she had arrived at the manor- 
house, had never once left it, even to visit the village 
church; and the two servants, whom she brought with 
her, led a life almost as retired as their mistress. ‘Their 
visits to the village were few and brief. 

All that could be gleaned respecting the new-comers 
was from the old gardener and his wife, who for many 
years had been left in charge of the place, and whose 
services Mrs. Graham still retained. This gossiping 
couple described their new lady as being very reserved 
and very proud, and the domestics as even more re- 
served than their mistress—who seldom left her room, 
and only walked in the grounds\of an evening—but 
knew not the cause of her thus secluding herself from 
the world. 

After a residence of nearly two years, the curiosity 
of the villagers—which had almost died a natural 
death—was revived by an event which added to the 
number of inmates in the old manor-house. 

At a late hour in the evening, towards the end of 
October, Caleb Brown and Mrs. Williams—the names 
of the two domestics—who had been absent nearly a 
month, returned, bearing with them two children, to all 
appearance, twin sisters, so closely did they resemble 
each other in person and age. As our readers doubtless 
suspect, they were the daughters of the mountebank, 
whose abduction we described at the commencement of 
this chapter. 

When Maybeam and Violet were first introduced to 
the presence of Mrs. Graham, they were subdued, and 
almost terrified, at the cold, stern manner of their future 


aversion and affection. 

“Go and kiss the lady,” whispered Mrs. Williams to 
the bewildered little travellers. “Why do you hesi- 
tate?” 

Violet remained silent; but her sister answered for 
them both. 

“Because she does not look as if she wished us to 
kiss her!” she made answer. ‘“ Is this a school?” 
She had often heard of a school as something terrible. 
The mountebank used to threaten her with one, when 
in her obstinate humours. 

“A school!” repeated the lady, with a deep-drawn 
sigh. ‘“ Yes—yes! It is a school of repentance and 
atonement—of vengeance, too,” she added, sternly, “ on 
the worthless and ungrateful. Come to me,” she con- 
tinued, im a tone less harsh, at the same time extending 
@ hand to each of them. “ Perhaps you will not find 
me ry cruel.as I appear. Do you think you can love 
me?” 





from the village of Fulton, stands an old manor-house, | 


protectress, who appeared to regard them with mingled | 


| “J will try,” faintly answered Violet, “if you will 
let me!” 

“ And you?" said Mrs. Graham, addressing her sister. 
| “IT don’t know,” replied Maybeam, bluntly. ‘“ You 

look very cross. Perhaps you will beat us!” 
| “ And if my mistress did,” exclaimed Mrs. Williams, 
sharply—for she had taken a great dislike to the 
speaker—“ it would be no more than you deserve! 
| Pretty gratitude,” she added, “after all the trouble we 
| have taken in bringing you here!” 

“T did not want to come!” said the child, boldly. 

“ Williams,” interrupted the lady, “this is useless ! 
| They are too young at present to comprehend the ad-. 
| vantage of being drawn from the life of misery and 
| degradation from which we have saved them—in time 
they will feel differently! Which is “ 

She could not conclude the sentence. Some secret 
feeling appeared to rise in her throat, and choke the 
half-uttered words. The woman, however, perfectly 
understood the question she would have asked, for she 
silently pointed to Violet. 

“ Are you sure?” added the speaker. 

“ Certain!” 

*“ Remember, that the least error would be fatal tomy 
project!” 
| Calling Violet to her, Mrs. Williams stripped the frock 

from her right shoulder, and pointed toa peculiar mark, 
| which the child must have been born with. It was o 
| deep claret stain, bearing a fanciful resemblance to o 
small bunch of grapes. 

Apparently Mrs. Graham needed no other proof—for 
she clasped the wondering infant to her bosom, and 
kissed her with passionate fondness on the cheek. 

“ You may take that child with you,” she said, point- 
| ing to Maybeam. “She can remain in your room, bus 

Violet will stay with me.” 
| aA Violet stays,” exclaimed her sister, “I will stay, 
| too!” 
| “ Will!” repeated Mrs. Williams, seizing her rudely 








by the arm; “ pretty words, indeed, for such a beggar's 
| brat. You will come with me, miss, if you please.” 
Despite her cries and resistance, she succeeded in 
dragging her towards the door of the apartment, when 
Violet, springing from the embrace in which the mis- 
tress of the manor-house still retained her, threw her 
arms round the neck of her sister, and declared that if 
Maybeam left, she would go, too. 
“What!” said the domestic, “and leave this fine 


“Maybeam loves me,” replied the child; “ pray let 
us go! I hate this place !” 

“Perhaps you kate me?” observed Mrs. Graham, 
somewhat bitterly. 

Violet could only falter that she loved her sister. 

To avoid further contention, they were both permitted 
to retire from the presence of the lady, whose harsh, 
peremptory manner had so terrified them; and, after 
supping with the housekeeper, retired to the same room. 
Mrs. Williams, by way of preeaution, carefully locked 
the door, and put the key in her pocket. 

Although so young, it was singular to notice tho 
determination with which the children refused to be 


waiting-woman at last gave way, and she agreed, with 
her mistress, that they should receive the same instruc- 
tion, and be treated in every respect on an equality. 

For several hours daily they were compelled to receive 
the instructions of Caleb Brown, who undertook the 
oftice of schoolmaster—their ignorance, as Mrs. Williams 
used to observe, was really shocking—they did no? 
even know their letters. The patience of the old man 
triumphed at last over their repugnance to learn, Violet 
speedily mastered the difficulties of the alphabet, and 
Maybeam became reconciled to her tasks, because her 
sister shared them with her. Weeks elapsed before 
they were permitted to quit the house—but even then 
their walks, by Mrs. Graham’s direction, were confined 
to the grounds, which were surrounded by high walls, 
and one or other of the domestics invariably accompanied 
them. They had strict orders never to permit them 
out of their sight a single instant. 

The fanciful names by which they had hitherto been 
designated were gradually dropped. Violet was taught 
to answer the name of Mary, and Maybeam to call her- 
self by the equally simple one of Jane—by which appel- 
latiens we shall for the future style them. 

Under the sevexe but well-regulated discipline of the 
manor-house, the recollections of their former life 
gradually became more and more indistinct. Mrs. 
Williams was shocked much less frequently than at 
first, with the wild, boisterous mirth of Jane—not 
that she liked her the more on that account—rather 
less; and Many fell into those quiet, gracefnl manners 
so rarely met with, but so pleasing in children, 

In all but their affection for each other they were 
changed. If at times some chord was struck, or idea of 
the past awakened, the impression was faint as the re- 
collection of a half-remembered dream. If they spake. 
upon the subject, it was to themselves—they had no 
other confidants, no other sympathisers. 
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separated from each other; even the pertinacity of the 
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CHAPTER XV. 
If thou art rich, thon art poor— 
For, like an ass whose back with ingot bows, 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey— 
And death unleadds thee, Shakespeare. 

AttnovGu Lawyer Quirk had been most persevering 
in his inquiries, he had never succeeded in obtaining 
the least clue to the retreat of Lady Briancourt; who 
continued to receive, throwrzh her Lendon bankers, not 
only the revenues of Broadlands, which her father had 
willed to her for life, but the large joimture which, by 
her marriage settlements, she was entitled to from the 
estates of her late husband. 

Her worthless son—the present baronet—still re- 
mained abroad ; leaving his wife and heir to the care of 
his father-in-law—who contrived, amid the wreck of the 
property, to look after their interests. 

Another of his calculations had failed—despite the 
large sum of money he had expeniled, and the numerous 
agents he had employed, he had never been able to 
discover the least trace of the lost child of Clara 
Briancourt ; and lived in hourly danger of retribution 
from the indignation of her husband, should he ever 
return to England—an event which he considered far 
from improbable. 

He was seated one morning, es usual, at his desk, 
when Mr. Snape, his confidential clerk, entered the inner 
office, and announced Lord Moretown, a nobleman 
whose affairs had long been in the hands of Lawyer 
Quirk; no wonder they did not prosper. 

After having carefully glanced over the table, to 
ascertain that certain papers had been removed, he 
directed his lordship to be admitted. 

“ A ravelled affair!” he muttered, as the clerk left the 
room. “1 might have made ten thousand more by the 
silly peer, at least, if he had takem my advice. He is 
ruined—ruined ! ” 

For one who had just been pronounced a ruined man, 
by such an excellent authority as the speaker, Lord 
Moretown made a very extraordinary appearance in the 
world. For dress and equipage he was unrivalled in 
taste and magnificence, His mansion in Park-lane was 
the admiration of all who visited it. To hereditary 
rank he had added hereditary wealth, was neither a 
gamester nor a debauchee; and yet one weakness 
ruined him—he was ambitious. The vanity of being 
considered the head of a party, which by no possible 
~ombination could arrive at power, had induced him to 

umber his estates. At every general election fresh 
ses had to be made to support his nominees, till, 
with a large nominal reat-roll, he became a poor and 
embarrassed man. 

His lordship, who was still in the prime of life, had 
for some years been a widower, with an,only son. 

“ Well, Quirk,” said the peer, as he threw himself, 
with a nervous, impatient air into the seat which the 
lawyer obsequiously placed for him, “I suppose you 
have heard the news? ” 

“ Another dissolution, my Jord?” 

“ You have guessed it,” replied his visitor, in a tone 
of mingled satisfaction and embarrassment. “ After 
last night's vote, it is impossible that Lickwell should 
continue to conduct the government with the present 
House of Commons. The contest will be a desperate 
one!” 

Quirk shrugged his shoulders. 

“J shall require an advance—rather a large one. 
Greyling and Uhatter” the names of his nominees for 
the family borough—“ must be supported. TheWhigs,” 
he added, bitterly, “ threatez an opposition; and since 
I have been compelled to grant leases, my rascally 
tenants prate of principles and independence.” 

“ And may I ask, my lerd,” said the lawyer, seating 
Limself, * how much your lordship will require ? ” 

« Thirty thousand, at the very jeast,” was the reply. 

Quirk shook his head. He knew that the life interest 

{ the speaker in the estates was no longer worth half 
cue sum, 

“ What.a pity!” he observed. 

“ What is a pity?” impatiently demanded the peer. 

“ That the viscount is not of age,” answered his ad- 





viser; “for, under present circumstances, it will be 
impossible to procure the money. I had the greatest 
ditleulty in obtaining the last ten thousand for your 
lordship.” 


The Earl of Moretown started from his seat, and 
paced the room for some minutes in fretful silence. 


Never had he been so near—at least in his excited 
imagination—grasping the reins of power: and, after 
80 many sacrifices, to be bafiled—defeated for the want 


of a few paltry thousands! for so he mentally desig- 
nated the enormous sum he required to defeat the 
machinations of his enemies in the family borough. 

“ Would not Mr. Arden he at length inquired. 

“Mr. Arden,” interrupted Quirk, “ will. not lend 
another shilling; indeed, it required all my influence 
to obtain the last advance. The money which he has 
already lent is not his own.” 

“ Not his own?” repeated his visitor; “why I thought 
that he was rich! ” 

“And so he is,” continued the man of law; “ fear- 
{ally He holds mortgages on half the county of 





rich. 





| Essex, yet he denies himself the common necessaries of 
| life. He would not give a sixpence to save his nearest 
| relative from the poor-house. Judge what chatice, there~ 
| fore, there is, my lord, of his lending money without 


seeurity. The enormous sum he has already lent forms 
a portion of his daughter's fortune.” 

“ A portion?” slowly repeated his visitor. 

“ A portion only! ” continued Quirk ; “ therrest is in 
the hands of a relative of the young lady—a Mr. 
Brindsly, the rich goldsmith in the city, from whom her 
father has vainly attempted to obtain it.” 

“And how old is Miss Arden ? ” inquired the peer, 
with a well-assumed air of indifference. 

* About four-and-twenty, my lord.” 

“ Her fortune at her own disposal? ” 

“ Entirely, my lord.” 

“She is fortunate! ” exclaimed the nobleman, with a 
sigh. Then, as if he had dismissed the subject from 
his mind, he added, “ I will see Howard and Granville 
—our interests are identical—perhaps they may suggest 
some means by which the:difficulty may be obviated; 
for, no matter what the sa¢rifice, the money must be 
had within a month at latest.” 

So saying, the embarrassed nobleman took his leave, 
with a half-familiar, half-condescending nod to his 
legal adviser. 

“ Howard! Granville!” slowly repeated Mr. Quirk; 
“ pooh! they are as poor, or nearly so, as himself. He 
has merely named them to mask some other desi 
What can it be?” f 

“T have it!” he exclaimed, after some minutes’ deep 
reflection ; ‘‘a bolt] stroke, if he succeeds, but one that 
will cover him with ridieule and shame should it prove 
a failure! That man would have made a better lawyer 
then politician—but. people will mistake their voca- 
tion!” 

With this reflection, he resumed the examination of 
the papers'upon the desk, which the visit of the peer 
had interrupted, 

Although nearly two years had elapsed since the visit 
of Mabel to the house of the miser, little change had 


taken place either in the condition or feelings of its in- | 


mates. Nicholas Arden still continued eagerly as ever 
to accumulate wealth, and his daughter to endure the 
lonely, cheerless existence to which her father’s avarice 
had from infancy condemned her. 

As for Goliah, he had long since disappeared from 
the establishment—his — mistress, out of pity, 
having recommended him to her relative, the wealthy 
goldsmith, in London—who, finding him honest and 
persevering, employed him as porter in his shop—and 
the poor fellow was grateful. He almost worshipped 
his new master, who might have trusted him with any- 
thing save food. The appetite of Nicholas Arden for 
gold did not exceed that of his former servant for the 
good things which were set before him in Lombard- 
street. 

Alice Arden, too, had insisted upon a somewhat more 
liberal expenditure in the household of her father, 
whose gaunt frame showed the fearful privations to 
which for many years he had subjected himself. With 
the money which she drew regularly for that pur- 
pose from her relative in Lombard-street, she provided 
plainly but wholesomely for their daily table; the old 
man was in agonies at the unwonted extravagance. At 
times he even raved at and bitterly cursed her, vowing 
that she would become at last a beggar upon his 
hands, 

‘The miser would rather have seen her dead than guilty 
of the monstrous erime of spending a shilling. 

One evening, after a scene of more than usual vio- 
lence, in which her father had reproached her with the 
sinful waste of buying meat twice in the same week, 
the old man left the house. A chill of appreheasion 
fell upon the heart of his daughter as she saw him 
depart—for his manner had suddenly changed fram 
extreme wrath to deep sullenness—ever the precursor, 
with Nicholas Arden, of some desperate resolution. 

“ He has called me a bad, ungrateful child!” mur- 
mured the poor girl, repeating the bitter words he had 
uttered to herself: “ Ged help me—I am sure my heart 
is not naturally ungrateful! I could have loved him 
dearly, had he been as other parents! My youth has 
been blighted by his avarice—the heart’s canker-worm, 
I have lived the life of a recluse—a slave, and never 
been rewarded for my submission by one smile, one 
caress—nothing but cold looks, and yet colder words! 
He has seen the bloom of health fade from my cheek, 
my eyes grow dim—and never once relaxed. I believe,” 
she added, with a sigh, “ that he would rather see me 
in my coffin, than expend a single coin of his hoarded 
treasure |” 

Finding it impossible to dissipate the deep depression 
which weighed like a nightmare upon her spirits, Alice 
Arden drew from the closet in her sitting-room the old, 
faded cloak in which she occasionally visited the neigh- 
bouring church of St. John; and, drawing the hood 
over her head, left the house to breathe the evening 
air; the atmosphere of the closely shut up mansion was 
oppressive and heavy. 

She had not walked far, before she encountered two 
or three drunken men, and would have drawn on ene 





side to avoid them; but one of the fellows noticed her, 
and, darting acrosé'the road, threw his arm round her 
waist, declaring that. he would havea kiss from the 
miser’s daughter. 

“Release me!” exclaimed the poor girl, faintly; 
¢: why should you insulé me? I have never injured 
you!” 

“Tnsult you!” repeated the fellow, with a real or 
pretended hiccup; “how long has stealing a kiss from 
a pretty girl been called an insult?” 

“Bring her to the light!” shouted one. f his com- 
panions, and let’s have a peep at her!” 

Despite her resistance, they dragged her to a distant 
lamp-post, and succeeded in tearing the hood’ from her 
pale countenance, But before they could proceed to 
further outrage, a gentleman, plainly dressed, who had 
been watching their gs, darted forward, and, 
using his cane with hearty good-will, soen put her 
assailants to flight—leaving poor Alice half-fainting in 
his arms. 

“ Bless you, ‘sir—bless you!” she faltered; “ believe 
me I am not the degraded thing the conduct of those 
men would lead you-to suppose |” 

“Tt would require something more than the outrage 
of am unmanly ruffian,” answered the stranger, in a 
deep, musical voice, “to induce me to entertain a de- 
grading suspicion of Miss Arden!” 

“ You know me, sir?” 

“ Yes--I have seen and admired you very often.” 

“Seen me?” repeated Alice, blushing deeply—for it 
was the first time, perhaps, in her life, that words of 
conapliment or flattery had been addressed to her. 
“ Where?” 

“ At the neighbouring church, where I am a frequent 
attendant. How often,” he added, “have I regretted 


‘that the world’s cold forms rendered an introduction 


impossible! You visit so little!” 

Alice sighed—she knew not why. But the words of 
the speaker began to awaken a strange feeling in her 
heart. It was like melody drawn from a bute whose 
chords had never been struck before. 

“Will you permit’ me to see you home?” he said; 
“merely to the gate,” he added; “I am aware that 
Nicholas Arden receives few visitors, unless they come 
to augment his store—and I am neither a borrower 
nor a@ lender.” 

It was impossible to refuse a request, which the agita- 
tion she had so recently endured rendered a mark of 
humanity, more than idle co Alice accepted it. 
Although they had not: far to walk, the stranger suc- 
ceeded, by the manly delicacy of his manner and con- 
versation, in interesting her more deeply than she had 
ever been before, 

“ Farewell!” he said, as they stopped before the 
strongly-barred gate of the miser’s house. “I could 
almost rejoice in the adventure of this evening, since it 
has given me the right of thinking that I have been of 
service to you!” 

“You have, indeed!” answered Miss Arden, grate- 
fully. 

Still she lingered. There was an attraction in the 
stranger’s mauner which fascinated her. It was not 
beauty of person—for he was evidently no longer 
young; it was that respectful earnestness—that tone 
of manly protection, kindliness, and sympathy—which 
goes further to win the heart of woman than the 
puppyism of fashion, or the affectation of refinement. 
Nor was it till the approaching footsteps of her fatler 
warned her of the indiscretion she was committing, 
that Alice hastily bade him good-night, and darted 
into the house. 

“She will be at the church to-morrow night!” 
thought the stranger, asa cold smile of satisfaction 
played upon his features; “ and if she is, the game will 
be in my own hands! Poor girl! she is wretchedly 
uninformed, and terribly insipid. An awful sacrifice,” 
he added; “an awful sacrifice! ” 

Such was the judgment which the stranger mentally 
pronounced upon Alice Arden; a girl whose heart was 
pure as an angel’s smile—rich in the latent feelings 
which make life's music—a frozen flower, Which the 
genial sun of love and sympathy might yet recall to 
joyous, fresh existence. 

As Nicholas Arden, with slow and measured tread, 
approached the spot where the gentleman was stand- 
ing, the latter drew back, and pulled his hat over his 
brows, to avoid recognition. The old man eyed him 
suspiciously; but, as he was: too well dressed for a 
robber, he passed on to his securely-barred den—and 
once within, drew lock and bolt behind him. 

“ Humph!” he ejaculated, as he entered the lower 
room, im whieh Alice was still seated —her cloak, which 
had been torn in the struggle, hanging partially over 
her shoulders. “ Have you been abroad?” 

“TJ have,” said his daughter. 

“ And are but just returned,” continued the old man, 
sharply. 

© Scarcely a minute since. I encountered in the Jano 
some rude and drunken persons, who insulted me. But 
for the protection of a gentleman who was passing at 
the time, I should not have escaped them.” 

Her father eyed her searchingly for a few moments 
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—not that he doubted the truth of her statement—he | 
knew. that Alice never descended to falsehood; but he | urged by lovers, and listened to by woman? Although} haye been starved out long since 


wished, if possible, to ascertain the impression which | 
the adyenture had made upon her mind. This, with- | 
out. intending to deceive him, his daughter, with the | 
tact and intuitive delicacy of her sex, concealed—she 
could scarcely have done otherwise—for as yet she | 
was ignorant of the nature of her feelings to the 
tranger, 

" “No wonder that I am insulted,” observed the poor 
girl, bitterly ; “ my appearance would excite charity in 
the kind—mirth in the rade and scornful! ” 

“ Pshaw !” interrupted the old man, yet not altogether 
angrily—for his suspicions were entirely dissipated ; 
«thou shalt have a new eloak soon, But what are the 
vanities of apparel, delicate food, and lodging to the 
real purpose of life? gold, girl—gold! The sceptre is 
only powerful because it is made of it. It is the rod 
which rules earth’s masters !” 

“ A slavisk one!” said Alice. 

“ No matter,” said her. father, “since men bow to it! 
Think you,” he said, “there is no pleasure in being 
rich, beyond the contemplation of the glittering coin? 
There is—ay, and.a poetry in it worth all the rhyme- 
ster’s verse! In my strong chest I have a fleet at 
anehor which many a ~ might envyy—an army 
such as few powers con d raise! Gold is—all that it 
can procure! I prefer the essence of things,” he 
added, “to their gross reality—therefore men call me 
miser!” 

“And what will heaven call thee, father?” de- 
manded Alice Arden, raising her hand, and pointing 
on high. 

A dark scowl flitted for an instant over the coun- 
tenance of the old man, and he left the room. The 
question had awakened unpleasant thoughts, which the 
sight of his yellow idol only could allay ; he remained, 
therefore, during the greater part of the night locked in 
his chamber, counting over his gold. 


Why dwell upon a plea which has been so often 
Alice did, not positively consent to wed the man who 
had obtained such influence over her. heart—she pro- | 
mised to reflect on what he had said, and give him an | 
answer in three days. = 

“Three days!” he repeated; “it isan age!” 

“Which will soon pass,” replied Miss Arden, thought- | 
fully. “I know little of the world; but something | 
whispers me, the step you urge me to take is an un- 
usual one—the circumstances in which I am placed 
with my parent may palliate; but cannot justify it! 
Leave me now,” she continued, '*I have need of re- 
flection and prayer! I feel that I have no right longer 
to trifle with your feelings, however I may sacrifice 
my own—in three days you shall have my an- 
swer.” 

Bidding him good-night, Alice Arden left the church- 
yard and burried home, fearful lest her father should 
have returned before her; but nearly an hour elapsed 
before he made his appearance; when he did, his 
daughter felt alarmed, for his features were haggard 
and unusually pale 

“ You are ill, father? ” she said, 

The old man groaned bitterly. 

“There is food in the house—let me set it before 
you!” 

“More extravagance!” exclaimed Nicholas, passion- 
ately. “TI cannot eat, when I know that every morsel 
costs the money which I have passed years of toil to 
accumulate !” 

“You forget, father,” said Alice, soothingly, ‘ this 
has been bought with the money which my kinsman 
sends—no coin of yours!” 

“T know!” interrupted the miser; “the money 
which your mother robbed me of!” 

“ Robbed you, father ? ” 

“ Ay—does not the fortune of the wife belong, in 
justice and religion, to her husband? Whet do women 





Whatever the stranger’s motives, he at least was right 


in his calculation. Alice Arden was at the church of | 


St. John the following evening, and for several evenings 
afterwards. Nearly a week elapsed, however, before 
he ventured to speak of love. It was the first time the 
theme had been whispered in the ear of the artless girl 
and she welcomed it as freely as thie song-hird does the 
note of his first mate. 

His object was to fascinate her by the display of feel- 
ings which he smiled at—of virtues and sentiments 
which he had long simce pronounced ridiculous for a 
man of the world, 

Still he hesitated to speak of marriage—not that his 
views were of a dishonourable nature—at least in the 
eyes of the world, which holds it as no dishonour to 
feign a passion—to woo fortune through the misery of 
its possessor—to cheat affection, by offering a false coin 
in exchange. 

“You are unhappy, Alice!” he said, as they lingered 
in the chutchyard one evening, after the seryice; “and 
I am scarcely less so. Would that your father had been 
peor—then he could not have suspectéd my motives in 
seeking your hand! Frankly I might have invited you 
to share my honest competency! How long is this in- 
decision to last ?” 

His companion remained silent. 

“Think you,” he continued, “ if I renounced all right 
of inheriting any portion of his wealth, he would be 
moved? ” 

The artless girl, struck by the seeming generosity of 
such a sacrifice, looked up confidingly in his face. 

“ And could you do so?” she timidly made answer, 


know of how to manage gold? They fool it for a soft 
word or an empty smile! I repeat it,” he added, furi- 
ously; “she robbed me of it, and yon would do the 
same! Curse you! . I curse ye both!” 

“ Father!” exclaimed Alice, rising from her seat with 
| indignation ; “does not the word blister your tongue ? 
| Curse her! curse the being who sacrificed her youth 
—the world—to make’ you happy—whose heart you 

froze by coldness and unkindness—and when it was 

turned to ice, broke! Shame—shame! Bend your 
| knees, old man,” she added, bursting into tears, “and 
ask Heaven to pardon you the slander of the angel you 
| have sent there!” 
| Startled by the unusual vehemence of her manner, 
| Nicholas Arden quitted the room, muttering, as he went, 
| something about his gold—that he would not be robbed 
| of his darling gold. 
| If at that moment the stranger had been there to press 

his suit, I question if Alice Arden would have said him 
| nay—her heart was seared by the unkind words and in- 
| sult offered to the memory of her mother—the only 
| being who had ever truly loved her, 

At an early hour the following morning the miser left 
his house, and directed his way to the shop of a chemist 
in the High Street. It was something so unusual for 
him to enter a shop of any kind, that the customers who 
were being served drew back, curious to hear what 
brought him there. 

“Have you any poison ? ” demanded the old man. 

“ Poison!” repeated the astonished chemist; “ yes 
—certainly, sir; but we don’t usually sell it, unless 
to ” 








“Could I!” repeated the dissembler; “ willingly— | 
cheerfully! I have frequently told you, Alice, that I | 
am not rich; but I have enough to provide a home of 
peace and happiness for.one who could be content to 
share it with me.. I had rather,” he added, “much 
rather—that the woman I married should be poor. It 
would be my delight to raise her from poverty and 
obscurity to comfort—to prove. her guide and friend | 
through life. Believe me, my sweet girl, the only bond 
of gold between two hearts like ours should be the 
simple wedding ring! ” 

This seeming generosity on the part of the speaker 
answered two purposes, It effectually checked the 
confession which already trembled on the lips of Alice, 
that she was rich, independent of her father, and flat- 
tered her woman’s pride of being leved for herself 
alone, It also prevented his principles from being put 
~ = vm by making any settlement of that fortune on 

erself, 

At last he ventured to suggest how easy it would be 
for them to unite their faith without the knowledge of 
Mr, Arden, whose anger would soon, he, urged, give 
way, when he found that it was his daughter’s hand, 
and not the miser’s fortune, which he coveted. 

“You do. not know him!” replied the poor girl, 
blushing deeply; “his wrath would be terrible!” 

“More terrible,” answered her lover, “ than the lonely 
existence which you have hitherto led—debarred from 
the amusements so natural to your age—intercourse 
with the world, the society of your own sex, the natural 


“ Kill rats and vermin,” added Mr. Arden; “a fit and 
just precaution ; that isexactly the purpose for which I 
Tequire it!” 

“ You!” exclaimed the man, with a look of astonish- 
ment; ‘‘is your house troubled with rats? You sur- 
prise me!” 

“Why so?” 

ef Becanse I never heard before that they fed upon 
go. ! ” 

“You, too, I perceive,” retorted the miser, sharply, 
“ participate in the common error that I am rich!” 

‘The tradesman bowed, and smiled. 

“ Have youany objectien to furnish me with what I 
require?” 

Oh, mone—none in the least!” answered the 
chemist, taking down a bottle, labelled “arsenic,” and 
proceeding to weigh a small quantity. “There is no 
fear that you would employ it for any improper pur- 

e ” 


“T should think not!” said the miser, with a sickly 
smile! “and yet strange accidents do sometimes 
oceur!” 

The chemist directed the old man to spread the poisen 
upon & slice of bread-and-bu'ter, and place it ia the way 
of the rats—assuring him that a very short time would 
thin his house of the annoyance. 

Nicholas Arden paid without marmuring—e most un- 
usual thing for bin—for the drug; and, with a thought- 
ful air, directed his steps towauds home. 

Various were the comments made by the customers 


ing his house appeared so improbable! They mus’ 

It was rather later than usual that evening when 
Alice retired to her room. Upon the fable 
window was a small plate, containing her us 
—a slice of bread and a glass of water. Her 
too full to eat. She was agitated by the promise she 
had made of giving the stranger an answer—for upon 
that answer depended, most probably, the happiness or 
misery of her existence. 

Men, when they marry, have a thousand resources 
should their choice prove ill-assorted or unwise. Life t 
them has so many occupations, pursuits, and interests 
—all their ties are not centered round the domestic 
hearth. But to the wife, home is her world. She is at 
once its mistress and its slave. An iron law makes her 
the property of him she weds—a thing to trample upon 
and oppress, or love and cherish, according to the tem- 
per of his mind, 

The husband who flies from his home, in nine cases 
out of ten, is pitied. The wife who abandons hers, is 
universally condemned; and by none more severely 
than by her own sex, who have done more to rivet the 
ehain which binds them, by the want of charity they 
show to their unhappy sisters. 

“ Poor old man!” she sighed—for her thoughts were 
of her father; “it will be a sad blow to him. If he 
loves me not, I at least am useful to him. Perhaps 
when he finds himself abandoned to this wretched soli- 
tude, he may regret the fate of his lost child, and fee! 
he might have treated her less harshly! Can I abandor 
him ?” she added. “No! hard as my destiny is, I must 
bear it! ‘The path of duty may be a rugged one, but 
sweet flowers are generally found towards its close!” 

Alice had almost come to the resolution of refusing 
the hand of the stranger; not that she doubted eithe 
his affection or his honour; but from that principle of 
self-sacrifice which woman, with all her frailties, weak- 
nesses, and passion, is far more capable of than lordl: 
man. 

During these reflections the poor, half-starved cst 
which had followed her into the room, and been purring 
round her, impelled by hunger, had leaped upon th 
table, and began to devour voraciously ‘the supper of 
Alice. 

“ Take it all, puss,” said the unhappy girl, when sho 
perceived the petty theft, at the same time placing he: 
plate upon the ground: “I shall not need it.” 

The hungry animal soon finished its contents. 

That night Nicholas Arden could not sleep—his heart 
and brain both seemed on fire. He tried to dissipate the 
thoughts and pale images of terror which crowded upon 
his brain, by counting his worshipped gold; i 
once the idol had lost its power of fascinatio: 
solutely turned from the chink of the yello 
hitherto the only music of his existence—and liste 
The house was silent as the tomb. 

“Perhaps she sleeps,” he murmured, and will pass 
away without consciousness or suffering—it may noi 
be too late. I will arouse her—warn—confess every- 
thing to her.” 

Full of this new-born remorse, he advanced towards 
the door, when the recollection struck him that he was 
about to leave his darling gold upon the table—no one 
to guard it. True, he and Alice were alone in the h 
—stillit was unguarded. He turned, with the inten- 
tion of replacing it in his strong cabinet, when the sight 
of the glittering piles of coin upset his resolution, ani’ 
throwing himself upon the table, as if to shield it with 
his body, he embraced the senseless metal, for the barren 
possession of which he had sacrificed so many true ea- 
joyments, 

“ Let her die!” he exclaimed, as he mentally counted 
! 7! 


the piles; “she would leave me! rob me of my gol! 


Mine—mine—despite the folly of her mother—:he 
malice of her uncle!” 

This was in allusion to the last will of his wife, who, 
despite his threats and prayers, had shortly before her 
death, placed the half of her immense fortune in the 
hands of her relative, the goldsmith of Lombard-stveet, 
in trust for her only child; the ether half Nicholas 
Arden had for many years possessed the use of, and, as 
Quirk had stated to Lord Moretown, lent it upon the 
security of his estates. . 

After re-counting his treasure, the miser replaced it in 
the iron-bound oaken cabinet, carefully locked the door, 
and thrust the key into his bosom; for more than thirty 
years he had been accustomed to sleep with it: he could 
not rest unless he felt the heavy iron next the shrivelled, 
selfish thing he cailed his heart. 

Seating himself in his chair, he resolved to watcel 
during the rest of the night; sleep he well kuew would 
be impossible—for the excitement he endured was ter- 
rible. For once he resolved to be guilty of the extrava- 
gance of permitting the lamp to burn till morning. He 
dreaded darkness, and yet the material darkness would 
have been as the blaze of day, compared to the mora} 
gloom in which his soul was plunged. 

Never had the hours appeared so long and tedious 
More than once he quitied his chamber, crept with 
noiseless step to the duor of his daughter's room, and 
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in the shop after his departure. ‘The idea of rats haunt- 


listened with breathless suspease and agony at the door 
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—but was unable to detect a sound. He would have 

knocked—but what excuse had he for disturbing her if 

she slept? If dead, it was too soon to make the dis- 
very. 

“I must be cautious!” he said; “for curious eyes 
will be upon me! Why do I tremble? Have I not 
holy writ to prove that the father has a right to sacri- 
fice his child—even when obedient? Isaac was obe- 
dient, and so was Japhet’s daughter! How much more 
s0 when they rebel against us!” 

With this sophistry he endeavoured to delude him- 
self into the belief that the foul act he contemplated 
was justified! How beautifully has Shakespeare de- 
scribed the feelings and conduct of such a character, 
when he says :-— 

An evil soul producing Holy Writ 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek— 
A goodly apple, rotten at the core; 


by an English house, and was insured in the City to 
the full amount. It is also stated that the commander 
of the Florida, on hearing this fact, resolved to restore 
it to the rightful owner. 





ON THE UNFAVOURABLE INFLUENCE OF SUDDEN 
CHANGE OF OLIMATE. 


I am not aware that the attention of the profession 
ercised upon health by the sudden change from a 


ern Climate, so constantly experienced in these railroad 
days. And yet this influence exists, even for the strong 
and well, and is still more decided in the case of in- 
valids. It ought, therefore, to be recognized and taken 
into consideration by those who send patients abroad, 
in order that they may instil caution into their minds, 





Oh, what a goodly outside falsehood hath. 


Daylight dawned at last; still the miser so far mas- 
tered the nervous feeling of impatience which was con- 
suming him as to wait till the usual hour, before he 
approached the door of his daughter’s chamber. At 
last, hewever, he did so, knocked, and called upon her 
by name. There was no reply. 

“ Alice—Alice!” he repeated. 

The old man turned the lock. It was securely fas- 
tened on the inside. 

“ That is fortunate! ” he said, with a smile of mingled 
terror and satisfaction; “and must avert suspicion! 
Now, then, to give the alarm!” 

It was near the hour of eight when Nicholas Arden, 
his white hair streaming in the breeze, his countenance 
pale and haggard, rushed into the street. The first 
person he encountered was Mr. Frest, a magistrate, who 
had long been under pecuniary obligations to him. 

“ Heavens, Mr. Arden!” he exclaimed, “ what is the 
matter?” 

“My daughter!” faltered the miser, with well-dis- 
sembled grief. 

“Th?” 

“ Dead, I fear; I have called, as usual, at her door, 
and cannot make her hear! Alice—my dear, dear 
child!” 

“Tt must be broken open,” observed the gentleman, 
“and assistance procured; and see,” he said—point- | 


and point out the mode in which any bad effects from 
the change of climate may be avoided. 

During the last few years I have four times left 
| England in October, arriving within a week or ten 
| days in the south of Europe, at Mentone; and four 
| times I have left Mentone. in May, and arrived soon 

afterwards in England. At Mentone I am at once 

called upon to take charge of a number of fellow- 
countrymen, winter emigrants like myself. On my 
| return to London I see many of them as they arrive 
or pass through, or hear of them if they, as often 
occurs, pass to other allegiance. The autumn and 
| Spring illnesses from which they often suffer did not 
at first strike me as presenting anything peculiar; but 
gradually, as experience has increased, I have become 
aware, firstly, that these morbid accidents present them- 
selves each year with stereotyped regularity; and 
| secondly, that they are, in a great measure, referable to 
the sudden change of climate rendered possible by rapid 
| railway communication, of which advantage is taken 
owing to the very natural desire to get over the journey 
| as quickly as possible. 
| ‘The most marked peculiarity of our climate, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the continent of Europe, and 
especially from that of the Mediterranean basin, is the 
| great quantity of vapour which our atmosphere con- 
tains. According to Admiral Smythe, the atmosphere 
| of England contains habitually double that of the Me- 


ing to the porch of St. John’s church—fortunately | diterranean region. His data are substantiated by a 


here comes Dr. Girkins, as usual, from morning 
roar 


prayers! 


series of observations which I made last winter with 
the wet and dry bulb thermometers at Mentone. I 


The medical man listened to their story with a calm- | found the difference between the two was nearly always 


ress which astonished both the magistrate and Nicholas 
Arden, for he had the reputation of being not enly a| 
clever practitioner, but a kind-hearted man. | 

“T am happy to be able to relieve your apprehension,” | 
he said, addressing the miser. “ Miss Arden, I can as- | 
sure you, is in no danger.” 

“ What mean you?” demandedtheoldman. “TI tell 
you that she is in her chamber—the door fast locked 
—that nothing can arouse her. She is ill—dying, 
perhaps.” 

“ And I tell you,” said Doctor Girkins, looking at his 
watch, “that although Miss Arden no longer exists, 
she is not dead—seeing that by this time she is married 
to the gentleman whom I left her standing with at the 
altar!” | 

With a yell of rage and surprise, Nicholas Arden | 
darted into the church, followed by Mr. Frost and his | 
informant. The clergyman had just closed the book as 
they entered. 

“My child!” 
child!” 

“ This is most irregular!” observed the magistrate, 
addressing the curate who had officiated. “Such a | 
marriage, Without the consent of her father, is anything 
but legal! I feel it to be my duty to direct that the 
lady be given up to——” 

“ Back, sir!” exclaimed the stranger, to the little, 
puffy magistrate, who was advancing towards his bride ; 
lady is now my wife—a peeress of England— 


cried the miser. “Give me back my 


“ tha 





Countess of Moretown!” | 

No sooner did the miser hear the name of the Earl of 
Moretown, than he fell upon his knees in the sacred 
edifice, and bitterly cursed his child. He would rather 
have seen her dead than wedded to any man—but above 


all to him—it was restitution—parting with his trea- 
sured gold. 

“ God will not hear you, father! ” said Alice, mourn- 
fully, as soon as the surprise which she felt at the 
announcement of her new dignity would permit her to 
speak; “rather thank Him that in His mercy He has 
spared you a foul crime!” 
: Siewly rising from his knees, the cld man left the 
church with a bitter scowl. 

(To be continued.) 
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Ir is announced that the silver bars, valued at nearly 


throughout the winter very great, generally varying 
from five to ten degrees Fahrenheit. We have the 
proof also of this fact in our white-blue cloudy sky, and 
in our mitigated summer heat. The watery vapour 
screens the earth from the sun, and absorbs its heat ; 
and hence, in part, our mild summers. The absence, 
or the sooner diminished amount, of this watery vapour 
in the atmosphere of the Mediterranean region gives a 
dryness, a clearness, an elasticity to the air which is 


very peculiar. It enables the light and heat of the sun | 
more easily to reach the earth, and accounts for the | 


clear deep blue of the sky and for the scorching heat 
of the sun’s rays even in midwinter. 


by stars and moon, and cold by comparison with the 
day. 
Professor Tyndall, in his lecture on “ Heat considered 


as a mode of Action,” recently delivered at the Royal | 
Institution, has shown more clearly than any of his | 
predecessors how great is the heat absorbing power of | 


aqueous vapour, and its consequent influence upon 


climate. The heat-absorbing power of moist air varies | 


with its density. It is as high as ninety-eight when 
the barometer is at thirty inches, and but sixteen when 
the barometrical pressure is only five inches. Thus 
the nearer the aqueous vapour is to the earth, where 
the barometrical pressure is the greatest, the greater 
its heat-absorbing power, and the greater the protection 
it affords from the scorching effect of the sun’s rays 
during the day, or from extreme radiation of heat 
during the night. Professor Tyndall applies these facts 
by stating that the removal for a single summer night 
of the aqueous vapour from the atmosphere of England 
would be attended by the destruction of every plant 
which a freezing temperature could kill. On the other 
hand, the day would be as scorching as the night 
would be cold. 

These facts give us the key to the Mediterranean 
climate—to its hot sunshine during the day in winter, 
and to its cool nights, The diminution of aqueous 
vapour in the atmosphere, on the one hand, allows the 
sun’s rays to reach the earth during the day; and, on 
the other, allows the earth’s heat to radiate rapidly 
into space at night. 

In October invalids leave England’s moist atmo- 
sphere, when the weather is already getting cold, and 
the evenings and mornings are foggy. The express 
train is often taken at Paris for Marseilles, and in six- 





£50,000, taken out of the American ship, B. F. Hoxie, 
bound to England, by the Confederate steamer Florida, 
which afterwards burnt the vessel, has arrived at Liver- 


pool, from Bermuda, and, it is reported, will be restored 
to the original consignees. 


teen or twenty hours the dry sunshiny Mediterranean 
region is reached. There it is still summer; the sun is 
powerful; the temperature high, usually above 70 deg. 


The silver was shipped | Fahr. The liverand skin, which were already in England 


has yet been drawn to the unfavourable influence ex- | 


northern to a southern, or from a southern to a north- | 


As a necessary | 
| corollary, the nights are clear, brilliantly illuminated 


relieved from the stimulus of our mild summer heat, 
are called violently and suddenly into action. The re- 
| Sult is diarrhoea, bilious attacks more or less severe, 
skin irritation, urticaria, boils, &c. Diarrhea is so 
common that few northerners escape; and it is univer- 
sally, and erroneously I believe, attributed to change of 
food, to wine, and to such influences. 

These attacks are most severe with those who hurry 
their departure from England, push rapidly to their 
destination, and reach the south in September or early 
in October. In my opinion the last week of Octo- 
ber is quite early enough for invalids, or even 
healthy northerners, to arrive in the south of Europe. 
The cool weather of autumn does not begin until about 
the second week in November; and a month or six 
weeks of hot, oppressive southern weather, with a 
liberal allowance of mosquitoes, is generally damaging 
to the health of “north country people.” The worst 
cases of bilious derangement that I have to attend each 
| autumn are amongst such. 

By the end of April or the early days of May the 
sheltered Riviera undercliff begins to be disagreeably 
warm. Moreover, fine midsummer weather has been 
| enjoyed so long that it becomes difficult to believe that 
winter still reigns in the north. The invalids are tired, 
also, of their six months’ absence from home, and their 
hearts are set on the return. Once the homeward 
journey has commenced it is generally rapidly carried 
| on, and many arrive in Paris or in England early in 
| May, much too soon for their own good, In the north 
of Europe, if the wind is from the south, in April and 

May the air is mild and balmy, and vegetation makes 
rapid strides; but until the mountain lands of Norway 
and Sweden are freed, or partly so, from their canopy 
of snow, which does not take place until June, a north- 
east wind brings cold, chilly weather, and night frosts. 
| It is this.cold, chilly atmosphere, an atinosphere, too, 
more or less loaded with moisture, that often meets the 
invalid on his return home. The skin and liver, pre- 
viously in full operation, are checked suddenly if the 
| journey has been a rapid one, extra work is thrown on 
| the lungs and kidneys, and very often severe attacks of 
influenza, of coryza, of bronchitis, of hemoptysis, are 
the result. 
| Ihave pointed out the evil, I must now point out the 
remedy. It is to ignore the facilities afforded by ex- 
press trains, and to make both the southern and the 
northern journeys in such a manner as to become accli- 
matized to the great changes, 

Serious invalids who intend to winter in the south 
of Europe, are better out of England the last week in 
September, or early in October; but, as we have seen, 
their winter residence is scarcely fit for them before 
the end of October. The two, three, or four intervening 
weeks should be spent on the road. A quiet, leisurely 
progress southward allows the human economy to 
gradually accustom itself to the change of climate. A 
favourite station with me is Fontainbleau, thirty miles 
south of Paris. The climate is continental, drier than 
that of England, the hotels are good, and the forest 
scenery is very interesting and beautiful. A week or 
ten days may be spent there both pleasantly and pro- 
fitably for health, much more so than in Paris. 
| Further south we have Valence, Aix Nimes, Arles, 

&c. I would, however, more especially recommend a 
small watering-place which I may nearly lay claim to 
have discovered, as far as my countrymen are cou- 
cerned. It is Gréoulx, a five hours’ picturesque drive 
from Aix-en-Provence. Gréoulx is merely a village, 
with a large comfortable hotel, in its own grounds, 
erected over a hot sulphur spring, one of the most 
powerful and longest known thermal waters of the 
south of France. Its celebrity, however, is all but en- 
tirely confined to that part of France. I myself found 
it out by the map, whilst trying to discover an autumn 
and spring intermediary station. I visited it last May, 
and was much pleased with the scenery from Aix, witl 
the hotel and its grounds, and with the very lovel; 
district in which it is situated. There are two wild 
mountain rivers—the Durance and one of its tribu- 
taries—within a mile of the house, and fishing and 
shooting are provided for the inmates, with all the re- 
sources of French social country life. The hotel makes 
up some 200 beds. Gréoulx is quite out of the beaten 
track, far away from railways, amongst the hills of 
Provence, and a residence there must have mary 
charms. I sent alittle colony of my Mentone friends 
and patients there this spring, and they were all 
delighted with it. ; 

The same course can be followed by invalids on their 
return north. The departure from Mentone, Nice, 
Cannes, or from Italy or Spain, can take place at the 
end of April, or on the first. day of May; and leisurely 
journey may be made towards the north, so as to reach 
England by the end of May or the first day of June. 
Gréoulx is open on the Ist of May, and is even thus 
early very lovely ; the deciduous trees in full leaf, and 
the nightingale in full song, A fortnight at Gréoulx, 
a& week at Fontainbleau, and May is pleasanthy con- 
sumed, and England and its climate reached by slow 
stages, wliich neutralize the risks attendant upon the 
“ cannon-ball” style of travelling.—Dr. J. H. Bennett. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 
ONWARD. 
The boldness and the quiet, 
That calmly go ahead, 
In spite of wrath and riot, 
In spite of quick and dead— 
Warm energy to spur him, 
Keen enterprise to guide, 
And conscience to upstir him, 
And duty by his side, 
And hope for ever singing 
Assurance of success, 
And rapid action springing 
Atonce to nothing less! MM. F. Tupper. 

In this persevering labour, Ishmael cheerfully passed | 
the winter months. | 

He had not heard one word of Claudia, or of her 
father, except such scant news as reached him through 
the judge’s occasional letters to Reuben Gray. 

He had received an encouraging note from Mr. Mid- 
dleton in answer to the letter he had written to that 
gentleman. About the 1st of April Ishmael’s first 
quarterly school bills began to be due. 

Tuition fees were not high in that poor neighbour- 
hood, and his pay for each pupil averaged about ten 
shillings, His school numbered thirty pupils, and 
about one-third of these never paid. Not very en- 
couraging this, yet Ishmael was pleased and happy, 
especially as he felt that he was really doing the 
— savages entrusted to his care a great deal of 


good. 

Half of this money Ishmael would have forced upon 
Hannah and Reuben; but Hannah flew into a passion 
and demanded to be informed if her nephew took her 
for a money grub; and Reuben quietly assured the 
young man that his services overpaid his board; which 
was quite true, 

One evening about the middle of April, Ishmael sat 
at his school desk mending pens, setting copies, and 
keeping an eye on a refractory boy who had been de- 
tained after school hours to learn a lesson he had failed 
to know in his class. 

Ishmael had just finished setting his last copy, and 
was engaged in piling the copy-books neatly, one on 
top of another, when there came a soft tap at the door, 

“Come in,” said Ishmael, fully expecting to see some 
< the refractory boy’s friends come to inquire after 

im, 





[ISHMAEL RECEIVES AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. | 


The door opened, and ® very young lady in a grey | (meaning you) was destined to make his mark on this 


silk dress, straw hat and blue ribbons, entered the 
schoolroom. 

Ishmael looked up, gave one glance at the fair, 
sweet face, serious blue eyes, and soft light ringlets, 
and dropped his copy-books, came down from his seat, 
and hurried to meet the visitor, exclaiming: 

“Beatrice! Oh, dear, dear Beatrice, I am so glad to 
see you!” 


frankly giving her hand to be shaken. 

“ Beatrice! oh, I beg pardon! 
mean! it is such a happiness to me to see you a: 

“So it is to me to see you, Ishmael,” frankly an- 
swered Beatrice. 

“ You will sit down and rest, Be—Miss Middleton ? ” 
exclaimed Ishmael, running to bring his own school 
chair for her accommodation. 

“T will sit down ‘Beatrice’ None of my old 
schoolmates call me anything else, Ishmael, and I 
should hardly know my little self by any other name,” 
she said, taking the offered seat. 

“T thank you very much for letting me call you so! 
It really went against all old feelings of friendship to 
call you otherwise.” 

“ Why, certainly it did!” 

“T hope your father and all the family are well?” 

** All except mamma, who, you know, is very deli- 
cate.” 

“ Yes, I know. They are all down here, of course? ” 

“No; no one but myself and one man and maid 
servant.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ Yes; I came down to see to the last preparations, 
so as to have everything in order and comfortable for 
mamma, when she comes. I know what you were 
thinking of, Ishmael! That some other than myself 

ought to have been found to come down to this unin- 
habited house to make the final preparations for the 
reception of the family; but really now, Ishmael, 
when you come to think of it, who could have been 
found so competent as myself for this duty ? ” 

“ When did you reach Rushy, Beatrice? ” 

“Last night about seven o’clock. We spent all day 
in unpacking and arranging the things that had been 
sent down a weck ortwoago. And this afternoon I 
thought I would walk over here and see what sort of a 
school you had. Papa read your letter to us, and we 
were all interested in your success here.” 

“Thank you, dear Beatrice; I know that you are 
all among my very best friends; and some of these 
days, I hope, I trust, to do credit to your friendship.” 
“That you will, Ishmael! What do you think my 





| fi 





papa told my Uncle Merlin?—that, ‘ that young man 





| century.’” 
A deep blush of mingled pleasure, bashfulness, and 
aspiration mantled Ishmael’s delicate face. He bowed 


with sweet, grave courtesy, and changed the subject 
| of conversation, by saying : 


“So am I you, Ishmael,” said Beatrice Middleton, | 


Miss Middleton, I | 
in!” | 


“TI hope Judge Merlin and his daughter are quite 
well?” 


“Quite! Papa visited them for a few days last 


week. The judge is stopping at the Star Hotel, andi 


Claudia is a parlour boarder at a celebrated French 
school. Claudia will not ‘come out’ until next winter, 
when her father goes to London. For next December 
Claudia will be eighteen years of age, and will enter 
upon her mother’s large property, according to the 
terms of the marriage settlement and the mother’s will. 
I suppose she will be the richest heiress in England, 
or the property is estimated at more than a mil- 
lion! Ah! it is fine to be Claudia Merlin—is it not, 
Ishmael ? ” 

“Very,” answered the young man, scarcely con- 
scious, amid the whirl of his emotions, what he was 
saying. 

“ And what a sensation her entrée into society will 
make! I should like to be in London next winter 
when she comes out! Ah! but after all—what o 
target for fortune-hunters she will be, to be sure!” 
sighed Beatrice. 

“She is beautiful and accomplished, and altogether 
lovely enough to be sought for herself alone!” ex 
claimed Ishmael, in the low and faltering tones of deep 
feeling. 

“ Ah, yes, if she were poor; but who on earth could 
see whether the heiress of a million were pretty or 
plain; good or bad; witty or stupid? ” 

“So young and so cynical?” said Ishmael, sadly. 

“Ah, Ishmael, whoever reads and observes must 
feel and refleet; and whoever feels and reflects must 
soon lose the simple faith of childhood. We shall see! ” 
said Beatrice, rising, and drawing her grey silk scarf 
around her shoulders. 

“ You are not going ?” 

“Yes; I have much yet to do.” 

“Can I not help you?” 

“Oh, no; there is nothing that I have to do thata 
classical and mathematical scholar and nursling-law- 
yer could understand.” 

“?Then, at least, allow. me to see you safely home. 
The nursling-lawyer can do that, I suppose? If you 
will be pleased to sit down until I hear this young 
hopeful say his lesson, I will close the schoolroom and 
be at your service.” 

“Thank you very much; but I have to call at 
Brown’s, the manager’s, and I would much rather you 
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vould not trouble yourself, Ishmael. 
When we all get settled up at the house, which must 
be by next Saturday night, at furthest, you must come 
{ It was to say this that I came here.” 

“Thank you, dearest Beatrice! Ishall esteem it a 
great privilege to come.” 

“ Prove it,” laughed Beatrice, as she waved adieu, 
and tripped out of the schoolroom. 

Ishmael called up his pupil for recitation. 

The little fellow could not say his lesson, and began 

weep and rub his eyes with the sleeve of his jacket. 


len to see us. 






“You mought let me off this Once anyways,” he | 


sobbed. 

“But why should I?” inquired Ishmael. 

“ A-cause of the pretty lady a-coming.” 

Ishmael laughed, and for ®@ moment entertained the 

ight of admitting this plea and letting the pleader 

But Ishmael was really too conscientious to suffer 

imself to be lured aside from the strict line of duty by 
any passing fancy or caprice; §@ he answered : 

“Your plea is an ingeniows one, Eddy; and since 
rou have wit enough to make it, you must have sense 
enough to learn your lesson. Come, now, let us sit 
jown and put our heals together, amd try again, and 
see what we can do.” 

And with the kindnéss for which he was ever noted, 
the young master sat down beside his stupid pupil, and 
patiently went over aad over the lesson with him, 
until he had succeeded in getting it into Eddy’s thick 
head. 

“There now! how you know the difference be- 
tween ® common nown and proper one! are you not 
glad?” asked Ishmael, smilizg; then closing his school- 
room, he started home. 

There he @elighted Hatmah with the news that her 
former friend and patrom, Mrs. Middleton, was soon 
expected at Rushy. And he interested both. Reuben 
and Hannah with the description of beautiful Beatrice’s 
visit ‘to the school. 

“T Wonder why he eouldn’t have fallen in love with 
ker /” ‘thought Hannah. 
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CHAPTER XLIxX. 
STILL ONWARD. 





pirit 
That scorns 
Or fortane'’s favour 2 
Thatnever willsar 
Vhatever be the 






! M. F. Tupper. 
Ox Thursday morning, 18 Ishmael was opening his 
hoolroom, he heard a brisk step approaching, and 

Mr. Middleton was at hisside. Their hands flew into 

each other and shook maniually before either spoke. 

Then, with beaming eyes aud hearty tones, both ex- 

claimed at once: 

“T am:so glad to see. you!’ 

“ Of course, you arrived last night! Ihope yowhad 
a pleasant journey, eud that Mrs. Middleton has :re- 
covered her fatigue,” said Ishmael, placing a chair for 
his visitor. 

“A very pleasant journey. Theday was delightfully 
cool, and even my wife did not suffer fvom fatigue. 
She is quite well this morning, and quite delighted 
with her new home. But see here, Ishmael! how you 
have changed! WYouaretallerthan lam! You must 
be near six ! Are you not?” 


> 





1 feet in height! 
‘“‘T suppose so,” smiled Ishmael. 
“ And your hair is so much darker. 
are so much improved.” 
“There was room for it.” 
“ There always is, my boy. 


Altogether, you 


Well, I did not come 
liments, my young friend. . I came to 





va 
maT 





ifortably settled at home now; and weshould 
] yme on Friday evening and 





] y if you would ¢ 
epead with us Saturday and Sunday, your weekly 
aclidays.” 

I thank you, sir; I thank you-very much. I should 
extremely like to come, but ‘ 

w, Ishmael, hush! 2 do not intend to take a 
denial. When I give an invitation I am always very 
much in earnest about it; and to show you how much 
nest about this, lL will tell you ‘that I re- 

rhurslay, and that if Lasked you to- 
your friends when you get home 
nd come to-morrow morning prepared 
till Monday. Otherwise, if I had not 
ited 3 norrow morning, you would have 
had to walk all the way back home to-morrow evening 
to tell y i ve coming to seeus. So you 
see how much J wished to have you come, Ishmael, and 
how I studied ways and means. Mrs. Middleton and 











i your iriencs t 


all your old schoolmates:are eq ually anxious to:see yon, | 


60 say no more about it, but come.” 
Indeed, I earnestly thank you, Mr. Middleton, and 


I was uot about to decline your kind invitation in toto, | 
say that I am occupied with duties that 1 can- | 


only t 
aot ne 


ra n Friday evenings aud Saturday mornings ; 


| fast. 


Good-bye. | but on Saturday evening I shall be very happy to come 


over and spend Sunday with you.” 


“Very well then, Ishmael, so be it; I accept so much | 


of your pleasant company since no more of it is to be 
had. By the way, Ishmael? ” 

“Yes sir.” 

“That was a gallant feat and a narrow escape of 


| yours, as it was described to me by my niece Claudia. 
| Nothing less than the preservation of her life could | 


| have justified you in such a desperate act.” 
“T am grateful to Miss Merlin for remembering it, 
sir.” 


“As if she ever could forget it! Good Heaven! 


| Well, Ishmael, I see that your pupils are assembling 
I will not detain you from your duties longer. | 
| Good morning; and remember that we shall expect | 


you on Saturday evening.” 
“Good morning, sir: I will remember; pray give 
my respects to Mrs Middleton and all the family.” 
“ Certainly,” said Mr. Middleton, ashe walked away. 
Ishmael re-entered the schoolroom, rang the bell to 


Beacon, as Mr. Middleton's house was called. 


stood upon the extreme point of a headland 
landward ; but none before it, seaward; so that 
well serve as a beacon to 


the waters swept with a mighty impetus and deafening 
roar that gave the place its: ivename. As the 
air and water here were mildly; the situation was 


inngs as required a stimulating atmosphere, and yet 
could not bear thedull streneth of the sea breezes. As 
such ‘the place had been selected by Mr. Middleton for 
‘the residence af this invalid wife. 

‘When Ishmaél approached the house, he found the 
family all assembled in the long front porch to enjoy 
the fine water view. 





ks to my httle Beatrice’s activity, we | 


Walter Middleton, who was the first to spy Ishmael's 
approach, ran down the steps and out to meet him, 
exelaiming, as he caught and shook his hand:  . 
| ow axe you, old boy? how are you? lookingin high 


health aad handsomeness, at any rate! I should have 


the very morning after onr.arrival, I had to mount my 
horse aud ride dowa,to Baymouth to attend to some 
business for my father, and I did not get back until 
late last night. ‘Gome, my motheris anxious to,see her 
old-favourite. 

And so, overpowering Ishmael with the cordiality.of 
his greeting, Walter drew his friend's arm within his 
own, and took him»up on)the porch in the midst ofthe 
family group, that immetliately surrounded and warmly 
welcomed him. 

“ How handsome and manly you have grown, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Middleton, with almost motherly pride 
in her favourite. 

Ishmael blushed and ;bowed in ‘reply to this direct 
compliment and soon he was seated among them :chat- 
ting pleasantly. , 

One day Mr. Middleton, who took a deep interest in 
the struggles of Ishmael,,said to him: 

“You should entersome law-school, my young 
friend.” 

“ intend to doso, sir, as soon as I haveaccomplished 
two things.” 
| “And what are they?” 





“Saved moneyrénough to defray:my expenses and | 


found a substitute for myself. as master of this little 
school.” 

“Oh, bother the school, you must not always be 
sacrificing yourself to the public welfare, Ishmael,” 
laughed Mr. Middleton, who sometimes permitted him- 
| self to use rough words. 

“ But to duty, six?” 

pur Oh, if you once maks it a question of duty, I have 
| no more tosay,” was the concluding remark of Jshmael’s 
| friend. 
One bright hope burned constantly before Ishmael’s 

mental vision—of seeing Claudia; but, ah! this hope 
was destined to be deferred from week to week, and 
finally disappointed. 

Judge Merlin did not come to Tanglewood as usual 
this summer. He took his daughter to the sea-side 
instead, where they lived quietly at a private boarding- 
house, because it was not intended that Miss Merlin 
| should enter society until the coming winter in London. 

To Ishmael this was a bitter disappointment; but a 
bitter tonic, too, since itserved to give strength to his 
mind. 

As the month of November drew to a close, Ishmael 
| began to compute the labours, progress, and ‘profits of 
| the year. He. found ‘that he had brought his school 
jnto tine workimg order; le had brought his pupils on 
well; le had made Reuben Gray a very good reader, 
| Penman, arithmetician, and book-keeper; and lastly, 


| 


call the pupils in, and commenced the duties of the | 
da 


y: 
On Saturday afternoon, all his weekly labours being | 
ty Ishmael walked over to Rushy | greater success than he could have anticipated. It 
| was about the middle of December, few days before 

It wasa very large old edifice of white stone, and: 
running days, that he, 
out into the river. There were many trees behind it, | 
the tal white house, with ite many windows, 

ing vessels. 


| Without scrutinizing the handwriti 
Around the headland upon which it was situated, | 


deemed very healthy and well suited to such delicate 


come down to the school to see you, Ishmael; only, on | 








he had advanced himself very far in his chosen pro- 
fessional studies. But he had made but little money, 
and saved less than a hundred pounds. This was not 
enough to support him, even by the severest econoiy, 
at any iaw-school. Something else, he felt, must be 
done for the next year, by which more money might 
be made. So after reflecting upon the subject for some 
time he wrote out two advertisements—one for 
teacher, competent to take carge of a small country 
school, and the other for a situation as book-keeper, 
clerk, or amanuensis. In the course of a week the 
first advertisement was answered by a clergyman 
living in the same neighbourhood, who proposed to 
augment the small salary he received for preaching on 
Sundays, by teaching a day-school @llthe week. Ish- 
mae had an interview with him, and finding him all 
that could be desired in a clergyman and country 
schoolmaster, willingly engaged to relinquish his own 
post in favour of the new candidate on the first of the 
coming year, 

His second advertisement was not yet atiswered; 
~ Ishmael kept it in and anxiously awaited the re- 
sult. 

At length his perseverance was erowned with a 


the breaking up of his school for the Christmas holi- 
at the Shelton flice to ask if 
there wcrneay aires for “ X. Y. Z,,” those being the 
initials he to his second adgertisement. A 
letter was handed to him ; at last, Shen, it had come! 
of the super- 

scription, Ishmael tore i open and : 

“December 14th. 

“Mix. X.¥.Z—f have seen your advertisement in 
the Times. Iam in want eof an intelligent and well- 


educated men to act as my. confidential secre- 


amanuensis. If you will write to 
me, esfimonials and references as to your 
character @ompetency, and stating the amount of 
salayy you@mpect to receive, 1 hope we may come to 
‘a satisiactory arrangement. Respectfully yours, 
“ RanpDoLtpH MERLIN.” 


It was from Claudia’s father, then! It was a stroke 
of fate, or so it seemed to the surprised and excited 
mind of Ishmael! 

Trembling with joy, he-retired to the private parlour 
of the quiet little village inn to answer the letter, so 
that it might go off to London by the mail that started 
that afternoon, He smiled to himself as he wrote that 
Judge Merlin himself had had ample opportunity of 
personally testing, the character and ability of the 
advertiser, but that if further testimony were needed, 
he begged to, aefer to Mr,.James Middleton, of 
Rushy Beacon. Finally, he left the question of the 
amount of salary to be settled by the judge himself. 
He signed, sealed, and directed this letter, and hurried 
to the post-office to post it before the closing of the 
mail. 

And then he went home in a maze of delight. 

Three anxious days passed, and then Ishmael re- 
ceived his answer. It was.a favourable and a conclu- 
sive one. The judge told him that from the post-office 
address given in the advertisement, as well as from 
other circumstan¢es, he had supposed the advertiser to 
be Ishmael himself, but could not be sure until he had 
received his letter, when hewas glad to find his sup- 
positions correct, as he should much rather receive into 
his family, ina confidential capacity, a known young 
man like Mr. Worth, than any stranger, however wel 
recommended the latter might be; he would fix th 
salary at three hundred pounds, with board and lodging? 
if that would meet the young gentleman's views; il, 
the terms suited, ‘he hoped Mr. ‘Werth would lose no 
time in joining him in Lendon, as he, the writer, was 
overwhelmed with correspondence that was still accu- 
mulating. 

Ishmael answered ‘this second letter immediately, 
saying that he would ‘be in London on the following 
Tuesday, 

After posting this letter he walked rapidly home- 
ward, calling at’ Rushy on his way to inform his 
friends, the Middletons, of his change of fortune. 
As Ishmael was not egotistival enough to speak of him- 
elf and his affairs until it became absdlately needful 
for him to do so, he had never ‘told Mr. Middleton of 
this plan of giving up ‘the school to the minister and 
seeking another situation for himself. “And during the 
three days of his correspondence with Judge Merlin, 
he had not even’ seen Mr. Middleton, whom he only 
took time to visit on Saturday evenings. 

Upon this afternoon, he reached ‘Rushy just:as the 
family weré sitting down ‘to dinner, ‘they were as 
much surprised as pleased to see-him® at ‘such an ul- 
ustal time'as the middle of the week. Mr. Middleton 
got up to’shake ‘hands with him; Mis. Middleton 
ordered another plate; Beatrice saw tliat room was 
made for ancther, chair; and so Ishmaél was wel- 
comed by accldutation, and seated among them at ile 
table. ; 
“And now, young gentleman, tell us what it all 
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means. Fer glad as weare to see you, and glad as you | Ishmael distributed such parting gifts as his slender | himself as really a slave to his profession as though he 


are to see us, we know very well that you did not take | 
time to come here in the middle of the week merely to | 
lease yourself or us; pleasure not being your first | 
object in life, Ishmael!” said Mr. Middleton. | 
“T regret to say, sir, that 1 came to tell you I am | 
going away on onday morning,” replied Ishmael, | 
gravely, for at the moment he felt.a very real regret at | 
the very thought of leaving such good and true friends. 
“ Going away!” exclaimed all the family in a breath, 
and im consternation ; for this boy, with his excellent 
character and charming manners, had deeply endeared 
himself to. all his friends. . “Going away!” they 


purse would afford, and so dismissed his. pupils. 

On Sunday evening he took leave of his friends the 
Middletons, who promised to join him in London in 
the. course;of a week, 

And on Monday morning he took leave of Hannah 
and Reuben. 


(Te be continued.) 





MEET ME, GENTLE MARY 
MFEr me, gentle, bright-eyed Mary, 
When the sunlight leaves the giude 


repeated. Where from early morn his ‘glory 
am sorry to say it,” said Ishmael. Gladdened all the greenwood shade; 
“ But this is so unexpected, so sudden!” said Mrs. And while every’ woodland warbler, 
Middleton. | In a long and joyous lay, 


“What is the matter? 
soldier? engaged as a sailor? been seized with the | 
gold fever?” 

“ Neither, sir; I will explain,” said Ishmael. And 
forthwith he told all his plans and prospects, in the | 
fewest possible words. | 


“ And so you are going to London, to be Randolph 


Merlin’s clerk! Well, Ishmael, as he is a thorough | 


lawyer, though no very brilliant, barrister, I do not | 


know that you could be in a better school! Heaven | 
prosper you, my lad! . By the way, Ishmael, just | 
before you.came. in, we were all talking of going to | 
London ourselves,” 

“Indeed! and is there really a prospect of your 
going ?” inquired Ishmael, in pleased ;surpyise. 

“Well, yes. , You sce the judge wishes a.chaperon 
for his daughter this winter, and has. invited Mrs. 
Middleton, and, in fact, all. the family, to ceme and | 
spend the season with them in London. He says that | 
he has taken the old, Londen House, whieh is large | 
enough to accommodate ottr united. families, and fen 
times.as many.” 

“ And you will go?” inquired Ishmael, anxiously. 

“Well, yes, I think so, _ You see, this place, so, pre- 
eminently healthy during eight months of the year, is 
rather too much exposed and too bleak in the, depth of 
winter to suit my wife. She begins to cough already. 
And as Claudia really does need a. matronly friend 
near her, and as the judge is very anxious jor us to 
come, I think all interests will be best;served by our 
going.” 

“4 hope you will go very soon,” said Ishmael, 

“Tn a week or ten days,” replied Mr. Middleton, 

Ishmael soon after arose and took,bis leaye, for he 
had a long walk before him, and.a momentous interview 
with Hannah to brave at the end of it. , 

After tea that evening, Ishmagl broke the news-to 
Reuben and Hxnnah, Goth were considerably startled 
and bewildered, for they, no more than. the Middletons; 
had received any previous hint of the young man’s.in- | 
tentions, And now they really did not know whether 
to congratulate Ishmael on going to seek -his fortune | 
or to condole with him for, leaving home, , Reuben | 
heartily shook hands with Ishmael and said how sorry | 
he should be to part with him, but how. glad he was | 
that the young man was going to, do something hand- | 
some for himself. 

Hannah eried heartily, but, for the life of her, could 
not have told whether it was for joy or sorrow. ‘Lo 
her apprehension to go te London aud be Judge Mer- 
lin’s clerk seg¢ined. to be one ef the greatest honours | 
that any young man could attain ;,sq@ she was perfectly | 
delighted with that part of the, affair. But, on the | 
other hand, Ishmael had been to ;her like the. most | 
affectionate and dearest of sons, and to part with him 
seemed more than she eould bear; so she wept yebe- 
mhently and clung, to her boy. 

Reuben sought to console her, ; 

“Never mind, Hannah, never mind, It.is the law 
of nature that the young bird must leave his, nest* and 
the young man his,home! But neyer you mind. 
London ‘ain’t out of the world, and any time you want 
to see your boy very bad, I'll just put, Debbin to the 
chaise, and take you and the young uns up there for 
a day or two!.. Law, Hannah you never should shed 
a tear if I could help it! ‘Cause I. feel. almost guilty | 
when you ery, Hannah, as if 1 ought to help it. some- 
how !” said the good fellow. 

“As if you.could, Reuben! But.it is, I myself who | 
do wrong to ery for anything when I am blessed with | 
the love of such a heart as. yours; Reuben. , There, I. 
will not. cry, any more! of course, Ishmael must go'| 
and snake his fortune, and I ought to be glad, and Lam | 
glad!” deoot | 

On Friday evening Ishmael, in. breaking up his 








School for the, Christmas, holidays, also took.a final iuflammation, 


leave of his pupils. The young master had.so endeared | 


himself to hisrough pupils that.they grieved sincerely,at | was.a possibility of his being obliged to choose between 
the separation, ‘lhe boys wept, and eyen.our stupid little | his arm and life. His nervousness would have com- 
friend, Eddy, who.couid not learn grammar; had learned | pletely baffied, all my expedients,..You perceive that 
to love. his kind young. teacher, and at the prospect of | my duty is plain.” 


parting with, him and baying the minister for a master 
roared aloud, saying + 


Have you. enlisted. for a | 
I 


| issues of his fate, I shrink from him with an abhor- 


of oneself. I'll own, it’s as great.an enigma. to me as 


Murmurs forth its adoration 
To the fading god of day, 


Meet me, gentle, bright-eyed Mary, 
Where the brooklet .babbles by, 

With a soft and sparkling brightness, 
"Neath the oak-tree. standing uigh ; 

And while shadows round us gather, 
I will draw thee to my heart, 

And declare the love I bore thee, 
While we wandered far apart. 


Meet me, gentle, bright-eyed Mary, 
And repose upon the breast 

That has loved thee in its trowble, 
And'now claims thee in its rest ; 

And through life, my gentle Mary, 
Though my cares should come again, 

I will bear them, for thy presence: 
Will remove thei? sharpest pain. 





ALLEGRA PHILLIPS. 


“Ucu! Its_like ,escaping from a subterranean 
dungeon, where noisome reptiles cling to each moulder- 
ing stair, and the miasma oi. death pervades the atmo- 
sphere, to emerge from that chamber with its loath- 
some presence into the healthful warmth and glorious 
beauty of this Jume morning. I don’t like to hate 
anything—much less a breathing creation, wearing 
the image of my Maker. It casts a sliadow over the 
sunlight, dims the very stars of heaven, and drapes 
earth in the habiliments of the grave. But I can’t 
help it! Every time that man lifts those flickering, 
pale eyes to mine, as though on my word hung the 


rence that struggles madly for expression; and the 
touch: of his clammy hand, as I study his pulse, is to 
me as the slime .of a serpent. I look into my breast, 
and through past experiences, in vain, to find a solu- 
tion or parallel. Never before havé I had a patient 
whose life was not so interwoven with mine that 
neither pleasure, rest nor skumber could enchain me in 
the hour of peril. And here Iam. flying from his bed, 
which ere to-morrow’s ‘sun may be transformed; into 
the couch of death; dumbly praying that, in the whirl 
of events,some object may shut his face for ever from 
my horizon.” 

Dr. Bronson had rushed out of a private boarding- 
house—walking swiftly along during the fevered 
course of this mental soliloquy. 

The gloom was still heavy on, his brow, and the 
bitter spirit clutching. fiercely at his heart, when his 
hand was. grasped. warmly, and a bright, manly 
countenance interposed between him and the long, 
shaded avenue; down which he was gazing into 


vacaney. | 

“Luekily, met, my dear Esculapius.. I was on my 
way to you, with a message from, my, sisters, who are 
overwhelmed with. the entertainment of 4, party of 
friends, to.invite you, with orders to compel you in 
case of resistance,” 

“ Thanks, friend Schofield, It is impossible. Make 
my excuses and compliments to the ladies, Ihave an 
extreme case on my hands. A crisis. will take place 
between this and morning. I may have work to:do.” 

“ Confound it! That’s just. what I told Helen. I’m 
glad I didn’t have a leaning towards’ a profession. 
Who, in the name of common-sense, can have the 
stupidity to be sick this weather?” 

“A stranger in the city, by the name of Stockbridge. 
He was thrown from a carriage a few weeks since, and 
broke his arm. It’s been a difficult case to manage, 
owing to his. plethoric habit of body and the restless- 
ness,of lis mind, This morning, I discovered a serious 
L ordered an applicatien, and must | 
watch the result; 1 did not intimate to him that there | 





depended on it for his daily bread.” 

“ Oh, as for that,” replied Dr. Bronson, “ there’s 
so much difference between our courses after all, my 
boy. We'll compare notes some day. But now I must 
away.” 

The doctor resumed his hurried pace, but it is no 
longer the flight of aversion and terror, but an inspira- 
tion. Golden summer, with its skies of blue, its wealth 
of shadowy foliage, its trailing vines, flecked with 
blossoms, streteh their arms over him in a loving 
benediction. Hastily turning a corner, he threads his 
way amidst a labyrinth of houses, past workshop and 
forge. He has left the cool shadows and perfume of 
flowers far behind; but sunshine is around him and in 
his heart. Reaching a tall brick house, he crosses the 
threshold of the common entrance. flight after 
flight of weary stairs, lightly as if tread 1 the foot- 
prints of angels, he pauses on a na vlanding. A 
single ray of sunlight, refracted from the sky-wiudow, 
transfigures the floating particles of dust iuto revolving 
sparks of fire. His eyes are fixed eagerly on the door. 
A light footfall within thrills his veins. There is a 
creaking of the hinges, and a plain little woman in a 
widow's garb stands before him. A cloud drops over 
his brow, shutting out some gleams of brightness; but 
he addresses her courteously, adding, in a tone of well 
eoncealed anxiety : 

“ Migs Phillips?” 

Mrs. Wells swings open the door softly, disclosing 
suit of rooms in the style of model-furnished lodgin 
and a lady sitting near a well-lighted window, bendi 
over a table strewn with books and writing materials. 

It is a rare opportunity to watch Allegra Piillips a 
few moments unobserved. A month ago it was his 
daily feast. He attended her through a protracted and 
nearly fatal fever. Through some mysterious process 
only known to lovers, he came to regard that marble 
face, with its drooping eyelids and dusky lashes, nest- 
ling amidst snowy draperies, as the dearest and sweetest 
thing on earth. But how incomparably more beautiful 
does she seem to him now, sitting there with perfectly. 
restored health, in a halo of the morning sunbeams! 
The startling whiteness of her complexion has assumed 
a warm olive tinge, and the bright. red comes and goes 
on her cheek with every shifting emotion. A clear, 
sil splendour reveals itself in the shadowy eyes as, 
dropping her pen, she puts back the clustering masses 
of raven hair and gazes absently past the window. _ It 
tells the observant witness that she is not the care-free 
merry girl that her years might indicate, but a being of 
mature purposes, who has looked deeply into life, and 
‘is not airaid to meet it; and yet every ripple of her 
sweet mouth impresses him with a pure and_ perfect 
womanliness. 

“ Why, Doetor Bronson, how you frightened me,” 
she exclaimed, becoming conscious of his presence. “I 
had forgotten you were in the world. But I’m so glad 
to see you!” 

The deathlike paleness which overspread her coun- 
tenance at the first glimpse of the silent figure standing 
at her door, was instantaneously succeeded by a richer 
wave of colour that swept up to the heights of her pure 
brow. Rising from her seat, she came forward, extend- 
ing her hand with charming frankness, 

“So you never expected to see me here again, after 
the necessity of my presence ceased? Your late urgent 
demand for my bili of attendance would have been re- 
ceived by some as.an edictof banishment. You did not 
mean that, I trust? Ah, Miss Phillips, if you knew 
how much it hurt me.” 

The soft hand was gently detained, and an eames? 
glance sought in the mirror-like depths of those up- 
lifted eyes vainly for some faint reflection of a sou! 
weighed down by the burden of an unconfessed love. 
Relinquishing the tender grasp, he threw himself 
moodily into his favourite seat, in the recess of the 
shaded window. A strong doubt and timidity had 
suddenly seized him. 

The remark and action was evidently understood by 
the lady to mean nothing more than a friendly reproach, 
for her haste in repaying a debt that miglit have been 
considered burdensome to one in her condition, Turn- 
ing on him a full, eloquent look, she replied: 

“ Could you but know, how rich and happy it made 
me to be able so soon to cancel that obligation, the act 
would have gladdened rather than grieved your gene- 
rous heart, Still, I am your debtor, and so must re- 
main, always: i owe you my life, for you saved it 
If I have uttered no word of gratitude during il: 
pleasant days of my convalescence, it was because m: 
heart was too full for utterance. You came here at the 
bidding of a stranger.. You found me alone, in suffer- 
ing, and destitute of means. You provided me witha 
nurse, the most, faithful that ever blessed an invalid-— 
supplied all’my wants—raised me tv health, and so to 
competence. Whatis money? I can earn that when 
I tan think. But who, at will, can find a friend? or 
in what words shall his value be fitly estimated ? ” 
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“Why, yes, but not the necessity of such, a sacrifice 


“Miss Phillips,.1 beg of you to spare me. I have 


“ Master Worth baye, allers been. good to; us,se he | to the rest, of vur set, why a young man, handsome and | listened to you because your goodness ennobles the 
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have; but the minister—he'll lick us, ever so much!” | social, with a large prospective fortune, should make | subject and makes it your own. 
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The blighting intelligence had been none too reluc- | of all apparent contradiction, was momentarily gainin- 
reast. 
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me to the humbling confession, that the simple services 
rendered you were chiefly the emanations of an un- 








ground in his bi 


His dream celestial lay 
“God of heaven! O doctor! help me—I cannot 


tantly or cautiously broken. 


adulterated selfishness.” 


on a book, she opened it and then tossed it aside with 
an expression of pain, saying: 


prostrate in the dust, shivered by a lightning | 
Listening to his words, her hand carelessly rested | stroke. 

The rain of tears, and a succession of stifled sobs, re- 
called him at length from the selfish indulgence of his | tongue clove to the roof of his ‘mouth. 


“] never touch that volume without shivering at| disappointment. Rising, he returned to her side, and 
the remembrance of that horrible conceit that led me | gazed mournfully on the bowed head. 


dewn to that trance-like illness. I was engaged in 


“Dear lady, weep not for me, I shall find strength 


translating some portions of it, when that fearful dizzi- | to overcome this unfortunate passion. I will leave you 


ness and thirst seized me. Instantly the pages began 
to run together and consolidate into an image I shudder 
to recall, and one which continued to haunt me, glaring 
out from behind each sliding avalanche, toppling moun- 
tain, falling building, under which I escaped crushing, 
the last moment, by the interposition of an unseen arm. 
Oh, how welcome then was the face of either youself or 
Mrs. Wells, to assure me that I was here, and among 
friends! ” 

“How you must have suffered!” 

“Very little, doctor. Presently, everything gigantic 
and terrible melted into a soft, delicious landscape, and 
1 seemed borne along with shut eyes over a glassy lake, 
beneath a tropical sky. With the exception of the first 
few days, my illness was a sweet restless dream, and I 
would not have missed it.” 

“Nor I, for the whole world.” And Ralph Bronson 
rose from his seat with shining eyes and stood proudly 
at her side. Looking down into the suddenly clouded 
face with an expression of indescribable tenderness, he 
continued: “ Do you not know, loveliest and dearest, 
that you are never again to walk down another of life's 
declivities alone? Has not your heart already told you 
that there is no more work for these weary fingers—no 
more forced thinking for this precious head?” and 
drawing it gently to his breast, he touched his lips 
reverently to the ebon locks encircling the white brow. 
“Do not go. Hear me through. I love you! And 
this simplest and sweetest form of the heart’s confes- 
sion, is but mockery of what I feel. Next to the bliss 
of heaven, will be the joy of calling you my wife.” 

Allegra Phillips rose up pale as a snow-wreath, with 
ier glorious orbs filled with that solemn light which 
had so often thrilled her waiting lover, and laid one 
hand in significant warning on the arm that would 
have folded her to a wildly-beating breast. 

“Dr. Bronson, forgive me! I ought not to have 
heard this. I tried to fly, but I had no power to inter- 
rupt you in a rehearsal, so sweet to other women’s 
hearts, so agonizing to mine! Doubt me not, when I 
tell you I would die this instant, if I could yield my 
breath guiltlessly, to spare your noble heart the pain I 
must inflict. Why did I not think of this before? 

Blankness settled down on the manly brow, and the 
words came forth, forced, unnatural : 

“ You are, then, engaged—you already love? ” 

“T have sometimes feared it—Heaven be merciful!” 
she said it musingly, sadly; then starting and colour- 
ing, she added: “ No, doctor, my heart is free.” 

“And you cannot love me? Pardon the presump- 
tion of my words, but in those blest hours of watch- 
ing by your pillow, when, at every sinking of your 
pulse, I felt the ruddy drops stealing out of my sad 
heart, you gave me such looks of tenderness, as a true 
woman bestows only on him she loves.” 

“ Dear Heaven! Have I been thus weak and sinful ? 
Then ought I of truth to go down on my knees to the 
best and most honourable of men. Hear me, only friend 
of my friendless life. Condemn, or pity, as I deserve. 
You have been talking—and I madly listening—about 
a passion, & joy, as far out of my reach as heaven is lifted 
{rgm the view of the lost. I have thought with such 
tears, as I must not weep now, of what it would be to 
enshrine the image of an equal soul in the heart’s sacred 
recesses, and gaze on it to the exclusion of all others, 
till the silent worshipper grew into the likeness and 
spirit of the beloved. I have looked down from my 
solitary window, on a pair of simple lovers, that steal 

it at twilight to whisper their vows, under yon tree, 
and fled to my room’s remotest corner, lest I should be 
too severely tempted, and so break one of God’s holy 
commandments. I tell you all this, Dr. Bronson, for 
i am not prudish, though I will be just, that you may 
know and understand something of what I feel, when 
I say unto you, in reply to your manly pleading, that 
I cannot—dare not love!” 

“ Allegra Phillips, what madness is this? I have 
such faith in you, notwithstanding the mystery that 
envelops you, and in the goodness of God, who I believe 
has created us for each other, that I could challenge the 
world to show just cause why we should not be one.” 

“Ah! you will not understand. I must speak out— 
the bitter, scathing truth. Oh, why did you not let me 
die? Then had I been at rest; and you, my friend, in 
peace. Jam already awife! Even now, the man that 
vwns me may be stealing up those stairs to reclaim his 
fugitive. I thought it was he to-day, when I caught 
the first glimpse of your figure at my door.” 

“Great God! Can this be true?” 

Ralph Bronson drew back from the chair, on which he 
had a partially leaning, and sat down in the recessed 
window. 


now, to return again your friend. We will not lose 


| each other wnolly. And it shall be my care that 





friendship do not pain or sully you. In the meantime 
give me some commission of kindness. The smallest 
opportunity to serve you, will be balm to my wounded 
breast.” 

“Now Heaven shower best blessings on you, brave 
soul! There is nothing you can do so worthy of 
yourself, so blest for me, as to forget that you ever 
knew Allegra Phillips. It tortures me to let you go 
thus, knowing well that when your love is dead, you 
will first distrust, then condemn, and last despise me. 
I cannot speak of the great agony of my life, even for 
the blessed chance of exonerating myself in your eyes 
from blame. And so farewell.” 

“You will let me come back by-and-bye — your 
friend?” 

“T must not.” 

The look of unfeigned distress moved him more 
forcibly than her fainting tones, to cut short the pain- 
ful parting. An irresistible influence urged him to one 
more request. 

“Stay, yet another moment. Who knows, but it 
may be in my power, far from you, and unknown, to 
render you some service? Do you wear your hus- 
band’s name? ” 

“No; that only by which I was baptized in infancy. 
His name is Stockbridge. And now, good friend, 
adieu!” 

With these words, Allegra’s sadly-beautiful face 
vanished behind the closing door of her chamber, to- 
wards which she had been slowly retreating, in her 
wish to be alone in her grief. 

Dr. Bronson stood still a few minutes in breathless 
amazement. Then he strode down the stairs, traversed 
the half-dozen streets he had trodden so hopefuily but 
an hour since, turning neither to the right nor left, till 


| he gained the boarding-house of his patient. School- 


ing his face to severest calmness, while his eyes blazed 
with unnatural excitement, he waited an answer to his 
impetuous ring. 

“Go to No. 7 and bring me a report of Mr. Steck- 
bridge,” he said to the domestic. 

He had appointed his sécond call at one o’clock, but 
the stunning suspicion that his patient was the hus- 
band of the woman he had so sincerely loved, im- 
pelled his footsteps thither beyond his power of resist- 


ance. 

“Mr. Stockbridge says he is easier—the pain is 
nearly gone from his arm.” 

“ What !—so soon!” and he hurried up the stairs 
with a stern faco and palpitating heart. 

He found his patient in a dozing state. Removing 
the bandage with womanly gentleness, he examined 
the wound critically. The crisis had taken place 
sooner than he expected. His worst fears were realised. 
The arm must be removed or the man would die. 
While holding the fingers on the faintly-pulsating 
wrist, he took in, at one devouring glance, each sepa- 
rate feature with the whole contour of the reposing 
face. A fall of straight, black hair hung over low, re- 
ceding temples, and under a pair of contracted brows 
gleamed those small, colourless, and wavering eyes. 
The rest of his countenance was heavy and inclined to 
coarseness, though when enlivened by a smile it was 
rather pleasing than’ repulsive. In the making up of 
his face there seemed to be a struggle between ‘effemi- 
nacy and the ferocity of the savage. Over the entire 
man was flung an air of such brutishness and lack of 
the characteristics of soul, that the questioning gazer 
felt it an impossibility to associate him in any relation 
with the elegant, refined, and fascinating Allegra 
Phillips. 

“ Doctor, you don’t find anything wrong ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ There’s no danger, though? ” 

“ There is danger.” 

“ But I shan’t die, doctor?” 

“Unless some change is effected, your days on earth 
are numbered.” ; 

The cowardly terror that for the last moment had 
been blanching the sick man’s face to the greyness of 
ashes, and convulsing his features till he presented a 
frightful picture of remorse, tempted the doctor to a 
somewhat ambiguous reply. Had there remained a 


hope of arresting the inflammation, he would have felt 
himself sacredly bound to guard his patient from ex- 
citement; but now that his mind must be prepared for 
the amputation, he was not unwilling that his life 
should pass in such startling review before his gaze, 
that heart and lips would unclose in confirmation or 
denial of the overwhelming conviction which, in spite 





die! How long shall I live?” 
The terrified wretch was gasping for breath, and his 


“You will have quite time enough to make your 
will. You had better not yield to unnecessary alarm, 
If it is within the limit of medical skill to save you, it 
shall be done.” 

Seizing the first words, and unheedingly flinging 
away the assurance contained in the last, he broke 
forth in a vehemence that appeared foreign to his 
character. 

“T don’t want to make a will. She'll get every- 
thing when I’m dead. O Heaven! save me. But! 
want to makea confession. What if I should plunge 
into the bottomless pit, instead of sweeping to my re- 
venge? Doctor, sit down here. You must hear it— 
there’s nobody else. Perhaps you'll find her; or, if 
not, have my statement published when it’s all over. 
Justice must be done that woman, or I shall be lost 
to all eternity. I feel it here.” 

Dr. Bronson felt himself a powerless, spell-bound 
witness of some thrilling drama. It might end tragi- 
cally. He feared it, yet found no word to stay the dis- 
closure or catastrophe. 

“Four years ago I was happy man, ploughing my 
fields and harvesting my grain, ignorant of the raging 
elements within that have consumed me. An old 
gentleman came from the city—not this city—the scene 
of = Gwe is many miles away—to our country 
neighbourhood for his health. He lodged with us. 
My mother and I lived alone on the farm. At the 
close of the summer he was taken sick and sent for his 
daughter. She was still a school-girl, less than seven- 
teen, but I fell distractedly in love with her. I could 
think of nothing else but her handsome face and form, 
and yet she hardly seemed to know I was in existence. 
Her father and trusted. me. His illness 
proved fatal. In his last moments he entreated her to 
accept me as @ husband. He could not die in peace 
and leave her unprotected. She held out steadily and 
bravely against it. I think she hated me from the 
first. The glazing eye and farewell kiss conquered 
her. Throwing her arms passionately about his neck, 
she. promised to be my wife—anybody’s wife, if he 
would speak to her but once again. He opened 
rei. to bless her and commend ‘her to God, then 
die 

In a month we were married. I verily believe she 
would rather have gone to her grave, but her father 
was her deity and the disposer of her fate. Now, 
thought I, she is mine; but I had reckonéd without 
my host. She was polite, kind, and submissive to me 
and to my mother; but never a look of fondness, ora 
word or act indicating that she belonged to us, or felt 
the slightest sympathy in our homely plans or pursuits. 
Her e@86 of books—all she possessed in the world save 
her clothing—was her kindred, friends, and company 
—almost her meat and drink ; for she lived like nobody 
else. I bore it as well as I could, though I fancied she 
despised my ov and uncultivated ways. It was 
something to be proud of in that out-of-the-way coun- 
try place to have such a beautiful and learned wife. 
Why, our minister said she could talk in five or six 
languages. Finally, a little baby canie to us, and [ 
found out that she had a heart, and I grew as jealous 
and wicked as Satan because I had never got at it. 
No woman ever loved a child as that girl, almost as 
childlike as he, loved that innocent babe. Studies, 
flowers, walks—everything made room for him. She 
grew so happy that she could afford now and then to 
give me a smile, and her lullabies filled the old house 
with song. She would have melted then into a kind 
of patient endurance for me, which would pass with 
some for wifely love; but I would not let her. I 
began to hate her, and look with jealous rage on the 
innocent Jamb because he had won what I could not. 
At length he fell sick, She watched over him till her 
rosy face was white as a sheet, her wonderful eyes 
growing brighter and brighter all the while. 

“ One night, after he had begun to mend, my mother 
insisted on ‘sitting up to watch him while my wife 
slept. She objected. For the first time ‘I interposed a 
husband's authority, announcing my intention of tak- 
ing charge of him myself. She yielded without a 
word. Oh, when I think-now of the look of trust 
with which she gave the darling of her bosom to my 
arms, I could almost tear my heart out! He never 
took to me; his mother was his all. Following her 
with his eyes till she was out of sight, he hushed the 
sobs of his little hearfand turned away from me, his 
father. I think the devil took full possession of me 
from that time. I tossed him into his cradle—he did 
not dare to cry with my fierce look on him—and sat 
down, administering the medicine at stated intervals. 
He did not sleep much, buat kept his large, bright eyes 
—a perfect copy of hers—fastened on''me. In tliat 
steady gaze I seemed to read everything to madden 
me—all her pride and reserve, her stperiority and 
distaste for my humble sphere, her refinement and 
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purity that no contact with our coarse life could lower | pare notes. Suppose we review what we have sepa- | the most of us women. You expected too much. 
i rately achieved for ourselves and others the last month, | Please to make up with her for my sake.” 


or stain. 


“ Towards morning he grew worse, and I called his | and see which has the best of it. You remember how | 


mother. ‘en minutes after she clasped him to her | 
bosom he was dead—her sweet birdling, her dove of 

romise, her life of life. I am repeating her very 
words. I had made » mistake in the medicines, and he | 
was poisoned. It was a mistake, but exasperated by | 
her looks of dumb reproach, her wailings of despair, I | 
I told her I did it purposely to be revenged on her for | 
loving him and not me. She gave me one long, pierc- | 
ing glance, as though she would wring from my black | 
soul some acknowledgment or extenuation of the crime, 
but said nothing. 

“ The night after the burial I came home to my tomb- 
like house to find it deserted, and my wife fled. I have 
pursued her as her shadow from that hour till the day | 
i claimed your services for my shattered arm. For two | 
years I have lived on her tortures and terrors, and have | 
been famished and wretched only when I have dis- 
covered her bloom unfading, her courage undaunted, 
and her retreat impregnable.” 

He stopped, breathless and exhausted. His listener 
still preserved the iron silence in which he fixed his 
features at the opening of the rapid recital. 

“Doctor Bronson, speak and tell me honestly, as 
though you were on a jury trying’a man for his life, 
can there be merey for such as 1? ” 

“Not here, sir, but in heaven, where souls are puri- 
fied from the dross of earth.” 

“And there is no chance of my life. Oh, mercy! 
mercy !” 

* dia not say that, sir. I have an engagement out 
of town at-two o'clock. I shall not be absent above an 
hour. On my return I shall be prepared to decide fully 
on the best course to pursue in your case,” 

“Come back soon—I cannot stay alone. Oh, if I 
could only throw myself at the feet of that saintly wife. 
She would have forgiven me once—before little Roby 
was killed, Ob, Allegra, Allegra! you are richly 
avenged!” 

‘The dear name, that he could never think of without 
a heart-thrill, was clinging to the villain’s lips as Dr. 
Bronson dashed out of the room. It seemed a profana- 
cion of everything pure and holy. 

He shut the door and fled down the stairs. Was 
there nu spot inthe whole universe where he could 
hide himself guiltlessly for the next twelve hours? 





| 


After that, there was not skill enough in the medical | 


world to deliver this wretch from corruption and the 

worm. He was a blot in the sunlight of creation. 

Would not that man be counted accursed who should 

subvert the merciful designs of Umnipotence by bring- 

ing this vaunted child-slayer back to the shores of life, 
and setting him once more like a bloodhound on his 
rey ? 

Amidst a whirl of such thoughts as these, and with 
the temptation of that:vision of bliss for ever hanging 
before his gaze, Dr. Bronson stepped into his carriage, 
brought round by his orders at this hour, and drove 
furiously out of the city. 

Down by the river-bank, under the willows, within 
the murmur of leaf and waterfall, calmer thoughts and 
nobler aspirations came back, to the weak human heart. 

The hour spent there and by the couch of a cherub 
child just pluming its wings for a heayenward flight, 
was a communion with his better self, in the presence 
of ministering angels, who hastened to clothe the victor 
over temptation with the divinest of resolves. 

He returned to the busy hum of the metropolis strong 
to act his part, and mighty to eudure such ills as God 
alone had the right to remove from his path: Atthree 
o'clock he entered the sick chamber with a brother 
physician, amputated the arm, and so saved the life of 
the man who stood between him and happiness. 

Days and weeks wore on heavily and monotonously 
enough to Dr. Bronson. At the end of a month his 
patieilt, having recovered his health, departed for his 
home in the country, a wiser, if not truly repentant 
man. On the following morning, while making his 
round of visits, grown utterly distasteful, he encountered 
his friend Schofield.. He had not seen him since that 
eventful day which had changed the peaceful flow of 
his well-regulated life into a torrent of quenchless 
yearnings and unceasing struggles. The countenance 
of the pleasure-seeker was dit-up by a mischievous 
smile, and hissilver-toned voice had caught a triumphant 
tone. 

“Ha! I was just thinking of you, old fellow. 
the morning news? ” 

“ Got it in my pocket—haven’t found a moment of 
leisure yet. Anything remarkable?” 

“Why, no+a little startling, perhaps; but first I 
want to fasten you to a conclusion towards which I 
have vainly striven to drive you at almost every colli- 
sion since our college days.” 

“What is that, pray? 1 wasn’t aware of any extra- 
ordinary efforts in my favour :” laughing quietly. 

“Summed up in an axiom, it amounts to this: ‘Live 
for yourself, and let others take care of themselves.’ 
Confess, now, that there was a vein of boasting, in 


Had 


“Never! After what I’ve seen to-night, I'll wait 


hard I tried to carry you off. You chose to deny your- | for ever before I'll marry a woman in love with my 


self for the nobler purpose of sdving a man’s life. I 
followed the bent of my inclination without much re- 


gard to humanity, and have come home invigorated in | 


health, running over with memories of the sublime and 
beautiful, besides—no secrets from you, old boby—in the 


whom I met and won. Now read that item, and 
never tell me again that the plodding path of duty pays 
better than the shining track of pleasure. 

“ Railroad accident. The upward train on the 
line was thrown off the track yesterday noon by a 
log of wood placed across it by some rascal unknown. 
Several of the passengers were seriously injured, and 
one life was lost—a man by the name of Stockbridge 
was killed instantly on his way home. He had but barely 
escaped with his life through the scientific treatment 
and superior skill of the well-known Dr. Bronson.” 

The thoughtless levity brimming over the eyes of 
| Schofield was stilled instantly, and flung back ona 
| heart, not bad or unfeeling, only a little intoxicated 





buried in the paper’s folds—the solemn hush that over- 
shadowed the face of his noble friend, till every vestige 
of bloom faded from cheek and lip, and he stood before 
him a breathing image of death. 

“ Heavens! What have I done? Pardon me, Bron- 
| son, I could not have imagined such an interest in a 

mere patient—a stranger, two monthsago. Believe 
| me, this shall be my last jest on serious topics. I ac- 
| knowledge the superiority of your life, your aims, your 

heart. 1 have frittered away my energies, blunted my 
| feelings, and wasted my youth. But, good friend, I 
| am coming back to myself, I have got somebody to 
live for—to help me to grow better. We shall know 
| each other again as in the days of our boyhood. I 
| always prized you, Ralph.” 
| “Schofield, my friend, excuse me—I am—lI think— 
| @ little ill.” 

The words of apology were uttered faintly; they 
did not reach the ear to which they were addressed. 
With a hurried adieu, and eyes strangely moist, Scho- 
| field was turning the next corner. 
| Twilight was enfolding the city in its web of silvery 
| mist as Dr. Bronson entered the humble abode of Mrs. 
Wells. He was welcomed with the profound joy that 
always awaited him in the dwellings of the intelligent 
poor. After the customary preliminaries of conversa- 
tion, he said, with a rising colour: 

“ T have called, Mrs. Wells, to ask you to go to Miss 
Phillips with a message. You will please not mention 
my name. Under the peculiar circumstances it might 
seem improper.” 

“Miss Phillips! Why, Dr. Bronson—excuse me 
for interrupting you, but is it possible that you did not 
know of her departure.” 

“Madam! please explain, I know nothing of it.” 

He was stern enough now. The possibility of her 
brutal husband having discovered her retreat before 
his departure, goaded him nearly to frenzy. 

“She went a fortnight ago with Mrs, Elden and her 
danghters to Italy in the capacity of a companion,” 
said Mrs. Wells. 





Late in autumn, when the chilling breezes had sent 
the last of the butterflies of pleasure fluttering home- 
ward, the world of fashion was struck dumb by the 
announcement that Dr. Ralph Bronson had returned 
from a five months’ tour, accompanied by his bride, a 
foreign lady of wondrous beauty, marvellous accom- 
plishments, and a mine of wealth. 

The doors of the grand old house are flung open for 
a party. The newly-decorated rooms are a-blaze with 
beauty and splendour. Passing, with unheeding eyes, 
through the billowy waves of shining apparel—past 
the flashing glances of the proud and loving—down 
this vista of life-like pictures, glaring statuary, and 
festoons of flowers, we glide into this silken recess, 
and lose ourselves in the joyous buzz, the summery 
chime, the rich music-swells. T:wo of the promenaders 
have paused just the other side of the friendly drapery. 
They are conversing in low tones. Nothing can save 
us from the guilt of being listeners. Worse and worse! 
they are old friends of ours—Mr. Schofield and his 
sister. 

“ Well, brother, what think you of the bride? You 
have been worshipping at her shrine the last half-hour.” 
“ Helen, she is truly the most captivating woman I 
ever met. Ten minutes more would have plunged 
me heart-deep in love with her, but for one trifling 
barrier.” 

“T don’t perceive anything so very wonderful about 
her. Madge Winslow is quite as beautiful, though her 
air of course, is less distinguished.” 

“You speak of face-beauty, sister. That kind will 
fade inthe sun. I found out her style of beauty, and 
was getting just a little satiated with it, before I dis- 
covered that she loved my money first—after that, me.” 





Spite of its extreme modesty, in your proposal to com- 


“ You were too hard with her, Eugene. She is like 


with the cup of life, as he gazed on the clenched hands | 


bank-stock.” 
“ Seen a vision? ” laughing with a slight sneer. 
Helen had long been elected by flattering friends as 


| the prospective wife of Dr. Ralph Bronson. Possibly, 
| the bridal féte did not just suit her. 
flattering enjoyment of the love of a charming woman | 


“ Yes, I have seen a vision, and a most rare one, too 


| —the vision of a wife so much in love with her hus- 


band, that she is deaf, dumb, and blind to the attrac- 
tions of every other man—that’s the trifling barrier to 
which I alluded that kept me from making a fool of my- 
self—and what is rarer still, a woman with a soul-beauty 
that kindles each glance into a window for the seraphs 
to look through, and weaves the unstudied laaguage of 
her lips into a poem.” 

“Shall.we go? The Winslows are leaving. 

“ Let them leave. I want to tell you how I found 
out the bride’s name, that did not appear on the cards, 
and over which you ladies where half-dying with curi- 
| osity. Coming upon the happy pair, unexpectedly, * 
heard him whisper, ‘My Allegra!’ Wasn't that awk- 
ward in a husband of three months? Now, I rather 
| liked it. And it was worth something to see that proud 
head, which never stooped to flattery, bent in lowliest 
homage, and those calm eyes beaming with a newly- 
risen splendour, discoursing the poetry of the heart. 
Noble friend Bronson! he has distanced me in the race ; 
but mark me, Helen, the track is left behind. I won't 
envy him his happiness—he deserves it. E. D. 


” 











A SHARP HEARING. 


Tue work, carried on by forced labour, advanced 
slowly, and the peasants who served as masons did not 
exért themselves in the construction of a place which was 
to check the guerillas. The general had to go to Brihuega 
on public business and for his inspection general, and 
he left the command at Aunon in the hands of his 
brother Louis. One morning, at break of day, while at 
Brihuega, he was writing in his cabinet, when he 
thought he heard a sharp fire of musketry. He went 
out and asked the sentinels near his quarters if they 
had heard anything; all replied that they had not. 
Thinking he must have been deceived, he re-entered 
his office and continued his writing. Almost imme- 
diately the noise recommenced, and was botii sharper 
and more distinct. It appeared to come from Aunon. 
The general returned, and said to the sentinels that this 
time they must have heard the noise; but still he only 
obtained the same negative reply. Major Shelley, of 
the Royal Irish, and some officers of his regiment who 
were sent for, also declared that they had heard nothing. 
An aide-de-camp was sent to the plateau to question 
the guard of the fortress; but the sounds had not been 
heard by anybody. Notwithstanding this, the general, 
uneasy about his brother, ordered the troops to horse, 
and went off at a gallop. By the time they had got 
half-way, a heavy cannonade was heard, proving that 
the general's sharp ears had not deceived him. 

From Brihuega to Aunon, there are but six anda 
half leagues as the crow flies, but the distance is quad- 
rupled by the windings of the road, the hills, and the 
difficulties of the paths. When the general arrived, the 
unfinished redoubt of the bridge, attacked by the com- 
bined forces of General Villacampa and the Empeci- 
nado, had already been carried, the intrenchments of 
Aunon had been forced, the streets of the village and 
the fields around were covered with dead, Colonel Louis 
Hugo was wounded, and the rest of the little garrison 
on the point of being annihilated. The arrival of the 
light horse changed the aspect of affaits, the village 
was preserved, the bridge retaken, and the enemy re- 

ulsed and pursued. While trying to explain to himself 
In what way it could have happened that he alone had 
heard at Brihuega the sound of the musketry at Aunon, 
the general thought that it might have arisen from the 
shape of the mountain dividing the currents of wind, or 
of an echo reverberating precisely to the point at which 
his tent happened to be placed. It added to the vddness 
of the affair, that General Blondeau, who was nearer 
Aunon than he was, had heard nothing. Whatever 
the explanation may be, it was, at any rate,a very sin- 
gular coincidence that the echo should have warned no 
one but him of the danger of his. brother.—Li/e of Vic- 
tor Hugo. 





Love.— Love,—does it yet walk the world, or is it 
imprisoned in poems and romances? Has not the 
circulating library become the sole home of the pas- 
sion? Is love not become the exclusive property of 
novelists and playwrights, to be used by them only for 
professional purposes? Surely, if the men I see are 
lovers, or ever have been lovers, they would be nobler 
than they are. The knowledge that he is beloved 
should—must make a man tender, gentle, upright, pure. 
While yet a youngster in a jacket, I can remember fall- 
ing desperately in love with a young lady several 
years my senior,—after the fashion of youngsters in 





jackets. Could I have fibbed in these days? Could I 
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have betrayed a comrade? Could I have stolen eggs or 
callow young from the nest? Could I have stood 
quietly by and seen the weak or the maimed bullied ? 
Nay, verily! In these absurd days she lighted up the 
whole world for me. 
was like the happiness of perpetual holiday ; when she 
asked me to run a, message for her, or to do any, the 
slightest, service for her, I felt as if a patent of nobility 
were conferred on me. I kept my passion to myself, 
like a cake, and nibbled it in private. Juliet was 
several years my.senicr, and had a lover—was, in point 
of fact, actually engaged; and, in looking back, I can 
remember I was too muc h i in love to feel the slightest 
twinge of jealousy.—Dreamthorp. By Alexander ‘Smith. 





THE MYSTE RIOUS ; DREAM. 





I commencep my practice in the year 1836, in 
Bristol. Accident, or what I took to be accident, threw 
me into the company of a widow and her daughter, 
with whom I boarded. They lived in a retired way, 
and I was their only boarder; hence it. followed 

naturally that I became acguainte od with their history 
and they with mine. Poverty is the most social thing, 
after all; it is wealth that creates a distance, maintains 
artificial reserve, suspicion, and silence. I had nothing 
but my head and hands, perhaps the pest capital for 
the future, but the poorest for immediate use; and so, 
being onein position, we three became onein sentiment. 

While waiting for dinner, one day, I heard voices in 
the room next where I was, and one was a man’s voice 
—an unusual thing to hear there. 
once, for I must necessarily hear unless I left the room, 
and besides, the tones had.a singular rasping harshness 
that caught my attention, 

“Think twice before you reject my offer,” said the | 
voice; “it is the last time 1 shall make it. I have 
patiently borne your scorn aud abuse which you have 


heaped upon me because I am my own father’s son, | 


but there must be an end to this. For the last time, I 
repeat my proposal, Consider what chance you have 
of getting by force what you refuse when freely offered | 
you. 

“ There is no need of thinking even; once, before I | 
tell you that I would not accept a kingdom on your 
terms. You know perfectly well that this is ours in 
justice, and would be ours now by your father’s own 
words if you had not taken the base advantage that 
circumstauces placed in your power.” 

I recognized the voice of the last speaker. It was 
that of my landlady’s daughter, and I waited eagerly 
for the next words. 

“You will be hasty? Consult your interest rather 
than your pride, and think again. Do you not see 
that the game isin my hands? You cannot take it from 
mo now, but I promise to give it you if you only say 
the word.” 

“ And that word is, No! 
leave you.” 

He did not answer, and I heard him close the door 
and go heavily down the steps, and at that moment I 
was called to dinner, 

“He has been here again, has he?” asked Mrs. 
Morris, at the table. 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“It is Henry Vinton, our worst enemy, and our only 
one, I hope,” said Mrs. Morris, turning to me. 
noticing my look of inquiry, she added: “ He is heir 
to an estate which should fall to me. We as good as 
know that the will was made out for me; at least, Mr. 
Vinton promised it more than once, but Henry came 
back just in time to be with him the last week, and 
by wheedling him and keeping all other persvns away 
he got a new will made which gives everything to 
him, And now he is seoundrel enough to come and 
offer it to Dllen if she will take him with it. He has 
not wronged us sufliciently to make him willing to let 
us alone, it seems; but 1 think it is better,to be poor 
than to buy money on such terms as his.” 

“A thousand times better!” I exclaimed, with 
warmth. 

Mrs. Morris looked as though she did not fully 
assent, but said 

“We are going to contest the will, however. But 
I don’t know what we shall be able, to de, for we have 
not the means to pay counsel,” 

What could I do but protest that my poor abilities | 
were entirely at their service? An elequent smile and | 
look rewarded me. 

“Tam afraid my head will be as useful as an older 
one,” I said, 
chance, though a good deal of hope, if you please. The 
exercising of undue influence ever a person making a 
will is an extremely hard point to establish; much 
harder than to prove a forgery. What Mr, Vinton’s 


Now leave me, or I shall 


previous intentions or promises may have been is 
nothing to the case, but you will have to come directly 
down to the time when the document was executed, | 
and to lay your finger on the compulsory influenee and | 
bring it plainly into the light,—more plainly, I fear, 
than you will be able to, 


Are you quite sure that you 


To sit in the same room with her | 


have gone back far. enough,—that there is no flaw in | of ,women. is astonishing-—more’s the pity for them- 
the title beyond this Henry Vinton ? ” selves. My Aunt Morris was unfortunate enough to 
“T have thought of that,” answered Mrs. Morris, | offend her father Barsacybut she should ‘have counted 
| “but there's no hope. of doing anything so, the title is the cost. She chose leve over:money, aud now she 
too plain., This is the way it came about... Emanuel | wants/to get the moxey.too, Iam old enough to know 
Barsac, my father, was partly a Jew, as you have | better, but I am making the same ehoice as she did: [ 
heard me say. I offended him by marrying a man who | haye the. money, and E offer to give it away for love, 


I took note of it at | 


Then, | 


“for I can’t see that you have much | 


hadn’t money, and he never would see me or.acknow- | 
ledge me aiterwards. .My mother was dead at, that | 
time, and he married again soon after, but I never saw 
this second wife, and she died before him; but, he be- 
queathed all his property to his step-daughter Jane, on 
| condition that she was legally married to Henry Vinton, 
father to. this. Henry, within six months after my 
father’s death. ‘They must be married by the Jewish 
ceremony, and in the very room where he died. If not 
married within the time set, and just in that way, or if 
either of them died without leaving children, then the 
whole was to go to two or three charitable institutions 
here in the city. She was in Martinique when jhe died, 
but she came honte in a couple of months and was mar- 
ried to Heury Vinton in that very room, standing in 
front of the same bed where my father lay when he 
wrote those words, I went there myself and saw it, to 
make sure. They had one child—this wretched Henry 
Vinton. Perhaps we can do something towards break- 
ing his title, but I have neyer thought of trying to 
| break his father’s,” 

“ At what time was this child born?” 

“ About six weeks after their marriage.” 

“ And you are perfectly sure that you saw your step- 
| sister, Jane, married to Henry Vinton the elder? ” 

“ Perfectly sure, if I can trust my own eyes.” 
| “ You knew her well, I suppose, of course? ” 

“Yes, though not intimately. I knew her face, 
| though, so that it is impossible I could have mistaken 

it. ” 

“ How long afterwards did she live?” 
| “ Well, some eight years, This was about thirty 
years ago, and I never saw them a second time till she 
| died.” 
The prospect was not flattering. However, I entered 

on the matter with all my enthusiasm, Mrs. Morris 

was not. just the person to awaken any very ardent 
interest, for she was perhaps a little too cool and seli- 
reliant,—women should be coufiding and ivy-like, then 
they have us in the tenderest way—yet she was an 
exeellent type of woman, after all. . But her daughter 
Ellen, without being particularly beautiful or striking, 
had just enough of the opposite qualities to the mother 
to attach me completely to her interests. 

I did not tell Mrs, Morris and Ellen the full belief 
I had that it would be hopeless to take the course they 
proposed, but I had another plan, in pursuance of 
which I called upon Vinton himself. 

“The perversity of women is remarkable,” he said, 
when he ascertained on whose behalf I had waited on 
him, In fact, I think if it were, not for their per- 
versity, there would be no suits at law at all, and henge 
no lawyers. You are a young man, I see. An old-one 
would not be in the affair at all.” 

“ A man is always young before he is old, and as for 
the gase in hand, we will see it out before deciding it,” 
I réplied. 

“T see, I see,” he said, with a slight appearance of a 
sneer; “you are young, and enthusiastic, and san- 
guine, and—Miss Ellen Morris is very interesting, is 
| she not?” 

I bit my lips with energy. Mr. Vinton resumed the 
| conversation, 
| “So Mrs. Morrisand Ellen are going to spend what 
| little they have got in trying to get what they haven’t 
| got, and you have taken an interest of one undivided 
third in their expectations ? ° 

I felt. the hot .blood rise to. my cheeks, and I 
answered : 

“My clients propose to contest the will of your late 
father They believe that by some rascally artfulness 
of your own, you managed to substitute the present 
will for one made more in their favour; and you will 
excuse my remarking that I don’t think they are far 
out of the way.” 

He drew down his heavy eyebrows and studied me 
curiously. 

“TI beg your,pardon,” said he, “ but I think this is 
| not business. They think me a great scoundrel? I 
admit the compliment, and ask them what they are 

| going to de about it? They accuse me of unduly 
influencing my father, Perhaps they may not find 
it easy to prove that. I come home from my business 
abroad, and find my father.in his last sickness; I stay 
by his side, taking care of him, and he leaves me hig 
property. Who should he leave it to? I don’t say 
that I did not compel him; I don't deny that there 
was the most frightful irregularity; but there is the 
will for you to peck at. ‘Lhat.is the nut foryou toe 
crack, my young friend Haminer away, and when 
| you get a hole, let me know.” 
I did not speak, and he sat for a while looking as if 
well pleased with himself: then he began again. 
“Do I see Ellen in your face? I think so. Well, 














Iam sorry; but as I remarked before, the perversity 


I offer it to Ellen, but she refuses it. I pity her, poor 
girl, for what does she propose te do? She thinks she 
can take it vi et armis.. You are a lawyer, Mr. Mason, 
I think your card states. Well, look you here. I have 
the possession, im the first:place,'which you will allow 
is nine: points; then I .have the money to fight the 
matter with, and she hasn’t, that is the tenth point. In 
short, I am in-and she is out. Do Inot make it plain 
to you?” 

‘“ —— you area blackgard,” I thought; but I 

* My clients: think»as) 1. teld you just now, but 
we opinion is not mine. i think this .wiil iis very 
likely all right.” 

He could not.quite conceal his surprise. 

“You know that’s a lie,” he said, “ but suppose I be- 
lieve it. Has Hilen sent you to plead the cuuse of the 
widow and the fatherless with me? Do they think 
that after showing their,own weakness by. trying to 
frighten. me, they .can now induce me to take pity on 
their weakness? »Yes; that ig woman’s way exactly.” 

“T don’t see the point of your repeated references to 
Miss Morris.. Be so as to understand, ‘ounce for 
all, that I am acting in this matter in the interest of 
my clients, as any lawyer would act, and not /other- 
wise.’ 

“ Not quite the truth, Mr. Mason,” said Mr. ‘Vinton; 
“but let. it pass. You were beginning to state some 
opinion of yours just now.” 

“IT was saying that I think this will of yours is quite 
likely to be sound, and was about to add that. possibly 
the same soundness may not extend far back.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Suppose, Mr. Vinton,” I resumed, “that some mis- 
take has been covered all along till now ; suppose that 
your mother really failed to comply with the conditions 
on which she. was to inherit ; suppose you came in op- 
portunely te.stop a gap in the>chain, or that you are 
not your father’s son atall, if you will pardonmy face- 
tious expression ?” 

I hoped to produce some sort of effect, but I could 
not have been prepared for what actually followed. He 
ran to me, with hasty steps, squatted suddenly before 
me, seized both my hands.in his, and looked at me with 
a face which might have been a dramatist's ideal of 
conscience-stricken terror. I thought of Macbeth smit- 
ten at the banquet, for if Mr: Vinten’s fear was not 
genuine, it was an admirable counterfeit; his eyes.glowed 
as they encountered mine—they seemed like living in- 
telligences i in themselves. 

“ Mr. Mason, my dear, good fellow,” he said, sinking 
his voice to a low and almost soft. growl “do: you really 
mean to hint. that you suspeet anything *f that kind? 
You are frightful, horrible, actually make me shudder 
—te speak so about the dead Come, yow ure fool- 
ing—nél niortuis, you know. Have they named any 
and Axe they haiid ses against me? Would five 
thousand p y ox tem tl d, be any inducement 
to compromise for the sake of the dead?” 

I was too dumbfounded to answer at once, and sat 
staring very stupidly at him, while he quietly rose aud 
walked back to his fermer position. 

A knock at the door ; a servant came in with letters. 

He rose at the same time, but, catching his foot 
awkwardly in the floor-matting, he stumbled, and in 
falling, his: loose dressing-gown caught en one of the 
angular knobs of his. deskoand tove through everything 
to the skin, showing a singular mark om his flesh which 
I will not desctibe.now, as I shall have oceasion to 
refer toit hereafter... With this last impression of him, 
I took my leave. 

I went. to my office to think it over, and was far 
from satisfied with the results of my visit. That he 
was a scoundrel I knew at first as well.as I did then; 
yet 1 thought he was not so indifferent to the matter 
as he seemed. Did I really touch a weak spot and 
‘frighten him, or was it an admirably+executed scene 
for effect? Was his.fear real fear, or only assumed to 
conceal fear and gain time for thought, or to study me 
at acloser view? It:was a delicate question to decide; 
I was confident of his ivits, but far less so of my own; 
but finally my thoughts resolved the matter in this 
fotm: “ You have. not touched his defeuces. He did 
all his acting deliberately, meaning to study you. He 
is a man of ability, and and. feels himself master of his 
position.” 

Six weeks passed, and [ had not gained a.step. I 
had contested the will of: Henry Vinton the elder, but 
the case was not yet decided, though with every pro- 
spect of an unfavourable issne. . One. morning, iD 
coming down. to: breakfast, I found Mrs. Morris un- 
usually excited. She had been waiting for me rest- 
lessly ; Een wanted to see me, for she had a singular 
dream she must tell me. 

“ Last night,” she said, “when I first went into my 
room, and was thinking , about various things, thous 
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this affair of ours was not one of them, I heard 
the clock strike ten, and I started and picked up the 
lamp, and went to the glass and began to undo my 
hair, and probably I fell into a doze. But all at once I 
saw a long, low, dim-lighted room before me, or I 
seemed to be in it, crouched in a corner, the farthest 
away from the light; the’ roof was crossed with rough, 
white-washed beams, and there was a lamp hung on a 

hook and swinging backwards aud forwards, and I 

smelt something like’a mixture of different sorts of 

spices, and heard the water washing on the outside, so 

I knew it was a ship’s cabin. Some one was lying in 

bed with her back to me—I knew it was a woman, be- 

cause I heard her moaning—and a nursé was sitting at 

the foot, holding a baby which only appeared to be a 

few days old, and presently she took a thing from the 

table that looked like a steel comb with a long handle 
and sharp points, and struck the child with it on his 

left shoulder, just under the shoulder-blade. It left a 

row of little dots of blood’on the skin when she took it 

off, and she gave a kind of grunt to herself as she 
looked at it, and then she took a piece of what seemed 
to be Indian~ink, and drew it ever the place, rubbing it 
afterwards with both her hands. I could partially dis- 
tinguish the outlines of the vessel, and I saw a long 
hull, and the gilt letters on the bow; but they were 
rubbed and indistinct, and I could only read three 
letters—NDA—and then the ship faded off. 

“I saw nothing more for some time, and when I did 
it was the sea, tossing as if there had just beem a 
storm. It was all black, and no ship in sight; but 
finally I saw a mast or a spar, or some kind of piece, 
rolling about with the waves; a woman was lashed to 
one end, and at the other was a sailor holding on by 
one arm anda rope round his waist, and having 
a child tied to his back; I watched them a little, and 
then it grew fainter and’ I saw the round frame of 
my glass, and my own face leoking out at me. I 
wasn’t a bit frightened, and I went directly to look at 
the clock; it was only five minutes past ten, and I had 
the very pin in my fingers that P pulled out when I 
first stepped before the glass. I have told you the 
dream, now declare the interpretation thereof.” 

“It is very eurious, certainly, but I am no Daniel. 
Have you ever read, or heard, or seen anything that 
could suggest such a dream?” 

“Nothing whatever; everything about it is’ perfectly 
new.” 

“You spoke of a mark that you saw the nurse make, 
can you describe ‘it ? ” 

“Not very easily,” she replied, “but I can draw 
something like it.” 

She took a pencil and sketched it.. I do not remem- 
ber ever having seen anything like it; but as I sat in 
my office in the dark that evening it flashed on me that 
that was the identical mark I had seen tatooed on 
Henry Vinton’s shoulder. 

Here was ‘food for conjecture. Might he not have 
torn his gown on purpose? I was inclined, however, 
to consider it accidental. I had not spoken of this to 
Mrs. Morris, and surely she know nothing of the mark 
or she would have told me, Pethaps Henry Vinton had 
been born on shipboard. But’ that ‘was nothing, for 
his claim by the will would be just as good as ever 
yet I drew this inference, that if he was born on the 
water he was not born on the land; and if it was before 
his mother arrived and was married, he was not born 
six weeks after her’ marriage. An obvious dedaction, 
but one that implied’ something, after all. Only there 
was a weak spot somewhere, or there would have been 
ne mystery. 

Six months wore away, and I was at my wit's end. 
Tke contested will ease had been decided, leaving for 
our share the heavy bill of costs, and I began to believe 
in Mr. Vinton’s phrase, “the perversity of women,” 
since my friends had not been satisfied with being no 
poorer than they were. Alonein my office, I fell to 
thinking of ‘the letters Ellen read on the ship’s bow. 
Marine intelligence and’ records ‘were not so plentiful 
then as in later times, and it was not easy to obtain in- 
formation of what happened thirty years ago; there 
was nothing to be dene, unless [ read over whole 
columns of names in the shipping-list# in the hope of 
meeting the one, and so I sat and puzzled. “NDA” 
they didn’t begin the word, they must be middle or end. 
I grew tired ‘of groping’ in the dark. “No!” I 
ejaculated, thinking of the Arabian Nights, and giving 
my knee a slap, “the thief in the cave couldn’t think 
of ‘Open Sesame,’ and I couldn't think of this word if 
it would open me the door to the mines of Golconda.” 

“*Goleonda!’?” The very word! I jumped up 
and lit a lamp, and wrote it down and Jooked at it. 
What else ‘had those three ‘letters? I thought of 
“ Anaconda,” nobody would give such a name to a 
ship, but a ship’ isan’ argosy, and its carge is repre- 
sented by gold atid jewels, and go I settled it that the 
ship was the Goleonda. 

l was exeited and all in a'tremor, and I went out. 
I passed at random ‘through ‘the narrow lanes, and 
iinally énteted a coffee-house, and ordered refreshment. 
As I leaned back, lovking’ musingly at the walls, a 


| and we will then talk of terms; or I will go back— 


tened. 
“ When did you say you're to sail, Tinker?” 
“Day arter to-morrer,” growled the sailor’s voice. 


snugged away.” 
“Well, I never see a man come so nice out of a 
scrape as you did. I swear! I’d like to been a passen- 


ger that trip. Zhey’d a chance to get suited on a ship, | 


for you takes and sinks ’em in the Golconda, and then 
the Albatross picks you off and fetches you in. Dash 
me if that warn’t a time!” 

“So ye told Vinton, didn’t ye? He was ragin’ mad 
at me for lettin’ ye know so much.” 

“Well, I swear! ’taint right, Tinker, to bleed. a man 
the way Se It doing, sticking to him so like a leech.” 

“ An old land-shark like you’s nothing to say ’bout 
suckin’ blood,” cried the sailor, hitting the table. 
“ Tf’s his own offer. I can’t tell so much as his old 
nurse. I dunno what he’s skeért about; but don’t an 
old chap like me want to be stowin’ a few shot in the 
locker, an’ if he wants to pay me for not tellin’ that 
Jane Barsac died on the old Golconda, an’ I hitched 
the boy round my neck an’ saved him—where’s the 
harm ? ~~ Pay yer score, an’ let’s steer out.” 

I followed them as they went out, and until I saw 
them enter a low, sailors’ boarding-house, of which, I 
knew well, the man Halsey was keeper. 

Early on the féllowing day I went to Mr. Vinton. 
Tf I judged his looks rightly, he was tired of amusing 
himself with me, and meant to rid himself of me with 
a brief interview. 

“Well, Mr. Mason,” he said, very suortly, “have 
you settled the costs?” 

“T have another matter to settle first, and I will be 
as short as yourself. Captain Tinker, formerly of ‘the 
Golconda, is in Bristol.” 

“ Well,” he said, with a ludicrous scowl, “and what 
the devil is Captain Tinker to me?” 

“Just this,” I said: “don’t credit yourself with 
having all the scoundrelism of your name; you in- 
herited some of it. I learn from good authority that 
Jane Barsac died on shipboard, and that you were 
born on shipboard.” 

I looked at him. His face was quite colourless; he 
had set ‘his teeth, and gripped the arm of the chair, 
but he did not speak. 

“So much I know,” I proceeded, “but the details I 
do not know, and you do. Captain Tinker cannot 
leavé till I say the word, and he will be forthcoming 
at my call. Ilask you to choose whether you will tell 
me the whole truth about this quietly,.or refuse and let 
the case be fought out.” 

“But—you know the terms of Emanuel Barsac’s 
will?” 

“ Perfectly. Make yourchoice, Mr. Vinton ; tell me, 


just as you prefer.” 

He considered a while. 

“T take you at your word, Mr. Mason, for you have 
stopped me finally. The facts are these: Henry Vinton 
was my father, and Jane Barsac, who never was a 
Vinton, was my mother. I was born at sea, an illegiti- 
mate child, while she was on her return from Mar- 
tinique, She perished with the Golconda, and my 
father was married to Jane Colby, a servant, who per- 
fectly resembled her, and he took the property, passing 
me off as their child. It was a fine arrangement, but 
your confounded good luck has spoiled it. But don’t 
imagine that you have any better hold on me than I 
have on you; it’s about six of one, and half-a-dozen of 
the other. Just remember that if all this comes out 
publicly, neither party can keep the property.” 

“My clients will lose the whole before they will 
allow you to keep it. You must compromise.” 

“Exactly. You can’t have it, and I can’t have it; 
we must agree. I promise to make it all right with 
them.” 

“That won't answer, Mr. Vinton,” said I; “my 
card, you remember, says Iam a lawyer. Here isa 
schedule of certain specifications of real estate, which 
I take to be about a fair division; and here are deeds 
of the same to Louisa Morris, ready for your signa- 
ture. I believe you will find the descriptions correct.” 
“Do you take me for a fool? Did you ever play at 
bluff?” 

“Not at all; I advance to meet you, and leave you 
to meet me or not. Follow your free will, Mr. Vinton; 
the decision rests wholly with you. You can suit your- 
self about signing, as 1 can in the use I shall make of 
Captain Tinker.” 

He signed the papers in order, but held them back 
from my hand. 

“What Secnrity have I that you will uot hereafter 
bring this up »gain, and be hounding at me for a second 
division ?” 

“Ts that a sensible question?” I replied. “ Your 
security is the obvious one of Mrs. Morris's own inte- 
rést.” 

I took the deeds, and left him; and one side of the 
case, at least, was satisfied with the result.. I have no 





Voice in the next’box.to mine, separated from mry head 


“Got my interest all right, ye know; cargo’s most 


—_ 


| only by the thin partition, caught my ear, and I lis- | dream, which ,is not the first well-proven instance 


where facts have been revealed in this way, which were 

| never consciously in the mind of the dreamer. ‘There 
seems sometimes to be an unwonted accession of power 
to the sleeping soul, as if it attained somewhat of the 
expansion and freedom which it will have when relieved 
of the earthly body. 








THE QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY AT THE ANTIPODES. 


| Te splendid illuminations which testified to the 
royal rejoicings for the nuptials of the Prince of Wales 
at Melbourne were repeated with increased brilliancy 
on the anniversary of the natal day of his illustrious 
| mother. This mark of respect was not confined to 
| Melbourne, but was general throughout the colony on 
| her Majesty's birtiday. 
| The levee held by the governor in honour of the 
occasion was marked by a very interesting ceremonial. 
A deputation from the Yarra and Goulburn tribes of 
the aborigines waited on his Excellency and presented 
an address, in the native tongue, to the “ Great Mother 
Queen Victoria,” of which the following is a transla- 
tion :—" Blacks of the tribes of Wawoorong Boonoo- 
rong, and Tara-Waragal, send this to the Gree* 
Mother Queen Victoria. We and other blackfellows 
send very many thanks to the Great Mother Queen for 
many, many things. Blackfellows now throw away 
all war spears. No more fighting, but live like white 
men almost. Blackfellows hear that your first son has 
married. Very good that! Black fellows send all 
good to him, and to you, his Great Mother Victoria. 
Blackfellows came from Miam and Willum to bring 
this paper to the good Governor. He will tell you 
more. All blackfellows round about agree to this. 
This is all.” 

His Excellency said it would afford him great plea- 
sure to transmit the address and translaticn to her 
Majesty, who would, he did not doubt, be glad to hear 
of the loyalty of the natives of this colony, whatever 
colour, white or dark. He would take the opportunity 
of informing them that her Majesty would be much 
pleased to hear that they were now as peacefully dis- 
posed as their white brethren. 

Mr. Thomas, the protector of the aborigines, ex- 
plained to his Excetlency their desire to transmit to 
the’ Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales some 
specimens of theif manufacture; a portion to her 
Majesty, and the remainder to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. One of the aborigines, the tallest of them, 
then approached his, Excelleacy, and laid before him 
an opossum-skin rug, on which he placed his own spear. 
From the other aborigines he then collected five ad- 
ditional spears, and several waddies and other articles, 





Tne portrait of the late Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 
K.C.B, has been presented by his daughter, Mrs. Jod- 
rell, to the Senior United Service Club, who, consider- 
ing the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, the most proper 
place for its reception, in turn presented it to the com- 
niissioners ; but they, the commissioners, declined to 
recive it, “not considering it to possess sufficient 
artistic merit to be placed im the Painted Hall.” ‘The 
portrait was painted by Joy, in 1853 (the same artist 
who painted that of Sir Robert Stopford, G.C.B., late 
Governor of the Hospital, and which now graces the 
Painted Hall). It is an excellent and truthful likeness 
of the gallant old admiral, and as a work of art cer- 
tainly well worthy ef being placed with others in the 
hall. It is asserted that the commissioners have other 
reasons for rejecting the portrait of one who was, while 
he lived, a zealous and active reformer of the abuses 
said to exist in that establishment. 


Too Loup TaLk Brerore Marriace.—Some time 
since the salons of Paris were entertained by a matri- 
monial adventure, the hero being the son of oue of the 
wealthiest bankers. The gentleman was engaged to 
marry a young lady of high rank, and everything was 
prepared. The bridegroom had sent in the corbeille, 
which was,extremely rich, the diamonds alone being 
worth over one hundred thousand francs. Wishing to 
enjoy the gratification of his bride, he followed closely 
on the heels of his present, and finding no one in the 
parlour, he ensconced himself in a window behind the 
curtain. Presently a whole bevy of girls fluttered into 
the room, and all began talking at once. “ Oh, didyou 
ever see such a beautiful corbeille? Louise. is lucky ; 
what a gentleman husband she will have!” “She 
ought to be happy, to be sure; but do you know what 
she told me just now ?—why, that she would rather 
have the-corbeille without the gentleman who gave it.” 
“Tt can’t be—she never said so.” “ She certainly did, 
and there she is—ask her for yourself. Louise, didn’t 
you tell me you would rather have the cordeille alone 
without Mr. 2”. “ Yes, I say so; but that’s be~ 
tween ourselves.” “Much obliged to you, mademoi- 
selle,” said Mr. » coming forward, “ you,shall not 
have either.” So saying, he coolly put the splendid 

resent under his arm, and walked off, leaving the 
adies in an embarrassment “ easier conceived than ex- 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


cesses of his study, call in the wanderer over the fields 
of science to meet his brethren, to lay before them the 
result of his labours, to set forth the deductions at 
which he has arrived, to ask for their examination, to 
maintain in the combat of debate the truth of his posi- 
tion and the accuracy of his observations. These meet- 
ings, unlike those of any other society, throw open the 
arena to the cultivators of all sciences to their mutual 








Tue address of each successive President of the 
British Association is looked forward to not merely by | 
persons actively engaged in scientific pursuits, but by 
others—and these the majority—who, having neither 
time nor opportunity for the perusal of widely-scat- 
tered documents and heavy tomes, still like. to ‘know, 
from year to year, what progress science has made. 
The inaugural address of Sir William Armstrong upon 
the present occasion is eminently popular both in its 
subjects and the treatment of them, and will be re- 
ferred to with interest, not less on account of its vari- 
ous subjects than for the acknowledged talent of its 
author. 

The British Association held its first meeting at 
York on 27th September, 1831, under the presidency 
of the late Earl Fitzwilliam, then Viscount Milton, 
and at that time not even its most sanguine friends 
could have anticipated so great a success as that which 
it has since attained. At this first meeting of the asso- 
ciation, the Rev. W. Vernon-Harcourt, its vice-presi- 


advantage. The geologist learns from the chemist that 
there are problems of which he had ‘no clue, but which 
that science can solve for him ; the geographer receives 


| light from the naturalist, the astronomer from the 


physicist and engineer, and soon. And all find a field 
upon which to meet the public at large, invite them to 
listen to their reports, and even to take part in their 
discussions; show te them that philosophers are not 
vain theorists, but essentially men of ptactice—not 
conceited pedants wrapped up in their own mysterious 
importance, but humble inquirers after truth, proud 
only of what they may have achieved or won for the 
general use of man. Neither are they daring and pre- 
sumptuous unbelievers—a character which ignorance 
has sometimes affixed to them—who would, like the 
Titans, storm heaven by placing mountain upon 
mountain till hurled down from the height they had 
attained by the terrible thunders of outraged Jove, but 
rather the pious pilgrims to the Holy Land, who toil on 
in search of the sacred shrine—in search of truth, God’s 
truth—God’s laws as manifested by His works in His 
creation.” 

Upon the present occasion the members of the asso- 





dent, very clearly explained that want in the scientific | 
world for the supply of which the new association had 
been formed. This description has since been adopted 
as the official exposition of the objects of the society, 
and it stands each year at the head of the annual 
volume of its transactions. It is—* To give a stronger 
impulse and more systematic direction to scientific 


inquiry; to promote the intercourse of those who cul- | 


tivate science in different parts of the empire with one 
another, and with foreign philosophers; and to obtain 
a more general attention to the objects of science, and 
a removal of any disadvantages of a public kind which 
impede its progress.” 

The late Prince Consort, when president of the 
association in 1859, explained, in one of the most able 
of his many excellent addresses, his notion of the 
object of the association and its sphere of duties, “To 
me,” said his Royal Highness, “science, in its most 
general and comprehensive acceptation, means the 
knowledge of what I know—the consciousness of 
human knowledge. Hence to know is the object of 
all science; and all special knowledge, if brought to 
onr consciousness in its separate distinctiveness 
from, and yet in its recognized relation to, the 
locality of our knowledge, is scientific knowledge.” 
“The labours of the man of science,” the Prince 
said, “are at once the most humble and the loftiest 
which man can undertake. He only does what every 
little child does from its first wakcning into life, and 
must do every moment of its existence, The child 
observes what accident lays before it, and uncon- 
sciously forms its notion of it; the so-called practical 
man observes what his special work forces upon him, 
and he forms his notions upon it with reference to this 
particular work. The tendency to create new science 
is peculiarly apparent in our present age, and is per- 
haps inseparable from so rapid a progress as we see in 
our days, for the acquaintance with and mastering of 
distinct branches of knowledge enables the eye, from 
the newly-gained points of sight, to see the new rami- 


ciation assembled at Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 26th 


| of August, 1863, when Sir William Armstrong, C.B., 


LL.D., F.R.S., on succeeding to the presidental chair, 
vacated by the resignation of the Rev. Robert Willis, 
| delivered the inaugural address, in which he observed 
| that a quarter of a century had elapsed since the asso- 

ciation had assembled in Newcastle, and that in no 
| former period of equal duration had so great progress 
been made in physical knowledge, in mechanical 
science, and especially in those branches of it which 
are concerned in the application of steam-power to 
effect interchange between distant communities. The 
progress made since the year 1838 has no parallel in 
history. The railway system was then in its infancy, 
and the great problem of transatlantic steam naviga- 
tion had only received its complete solution in the pre- 
ceding year. Since that time railways have extended 
to every continent, and steamships have covered the 
ocean. These reflections claimed attention on that 
occasion, because the locality in which the meeting 
was held is the birthplace of railways, and because 
the coal mines of the district have contributed more 
largely than any others to supply the motive power 
by which steam communication by land and water has 
been established on so gigantic a scale. 

The history of railways shows what grand results 
may have their origin in small beginnings. When coal 
was first conveyed in this neighbourhood from the pit to 
the shipping-place on-the Tyne, the pack-horse, carry- 
ing a burden of 3 cwt., was the only means ,of 
transport employed. As soon as roads suitable for 
wheeled carriages were formed, carts were introduced, 
and this first step in mechanical appliance to facilitate 
transport had the effect of increasing the load which 
the horse was enabled to convey from 3 cwt. to 17 cwt. 
The next improvement consisted in laying wooden 
bars or rails for the wheels of the carts to run upon, 
and this was followed by the substitution of the four- 
wheeled waggon for the two-wheeled cart. By this 
further application of mechanical principles the original 
horseload of 3 cwt. was increased to 42 cwt. “ These,” 
said the president, “ were important results, and they 





fications into which they divide themselves in strict | 
consecutiveness and with logical necessity. But in | 
thus gaining new centres of light from which to direct | 
our researches, and new and powerful means of adding 
to its ever-increasing treasures, science approaches no 
nearer to the limits of its range, although travelling | 
further and further from its original point of departure. 
For God’s world is infinite, and the beundlessness of 
the universe, whose confines appear ever to retreat 
before our finite minds, strikes us no less with awe 
when, prying into the starry crowd of heaven, we find 
new worlds revealed to us by every increase of the 
power of the telescope, than when the microscope dis- | 


were net obtained without the shipwreck of the for- 
tunes of at least one adventurous man, whose ideas 
were in advance of the times in which he lived.” Ina 
work published in 1649, it is recorded that one Master 
Beaumont, a gentleman of great ingenuity and rare 
parts, adventured into the mines of Northumberland 
with his £30,000, and brought with him many rare 
engines, not then known in that shire, and waggons, 
with one horse to carry down coal from the pits to the 
river; but within a few years he consumed all his 
money, and rode home upon his light horse.” 

The next step in the progress of railways was the 
attachment of slips of iron tc the wooden rails. Then 


cleses te us in a drop of water or an atom of dust new | came the iron tramway, consisting of cast-iron bars of 
worlds of animation, or the remains of such as have! an angular section; in this arrangement the upright 
passed away. It has occasionally been given to rare flange of the bar acted as a guide to keep the wheel on 
intellects and the highest genius to follow the various | the track. The next advance was an important one 


sciences in their divergent roads, and yet to 
serve that point of sight from which alone their 
totality can be contemplated and directed. Yet how | 
rare is the appearance of such gifted intellects? And 
if they be found at intervals, they still remain single 
individuals with all the imperfections of human nature. 
The only mode of supplying with any certainty this 
want is to be sought in the combination of men of 
science representing all the specialities, and working 
together for the common object of preserving that unity 
and presiding over that general direction These meet- 
ings draw forth the philosopher from the hidden re- 


pre- and consisted in transferring the guiding flange from 


the rail to the wheel. This improvement enabled cast- 
iron edge rails to be used. Finally, in 1820, after the 
lapse of 200 years from the first employment of wooden 
bars, wrought-iron rails rolled into long lengths and 
of suitable section, were made in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle, and eventually superseded all other forms 
of railway. Thus the railway system, like all large 
| inventions, has arisen to its present importance by a 
| series of steps; and so gradual has been its progress 
that Europe finds itself committed to a gauge fortui- 
tously determined by the distance between the wheels 





of the carts for which wooden rails were originally laid 
wn. 

Last of all came the locomotive engine, that crown- 
ing achievement of mechanical science, which enabies 
us to convey a load of 200 tons at a cost of fuel scarcely 
exceeding that of the corn and hay which the original 
pack-horse consumed in conveying its load of 8 cwt. 
an equal distance. 

It was chiefly in the locality around Newcastle that 
the railway system was thus reared from earliest in- 
fancy to full maturity; and amongst the many names 
associated with its growth, that of George Stephenson 
stands pre-eminent. 

In thus glancing at the history of railways, the 
speaker observed, we may note how promptly the in- 
ventive faculty of man supplies the device which the 
circumstances of the moment require. No sooner is a 
road formed fit for wheeled carriages to pass along, 
than the cart takes the place of the pack-saddle; no 
sooner is the wooden railway provided, than the waggon 
is substituted for the cart; and no sooner is an iron 
railway formed capable of carrying heavy loads than 
the locomotive engine is found ready to commence its 
career. As in the vegetable kingdom fit conditions of 
soil and climate quickly cause the appearance of suita- 
ble plants, so in the intellectual world. fitness of timo 
and circumstance promptly call forth appropriate de- 
vices. The seeds of invention exist, as it were, in the 
air, ready to germinate whenever suitable conditions 
arisg, and no legislative interference is needed to ensure 
their growth in proper season. 

From the topic of locomotion and the railway system, 
the President of the British Association naturally passed 
to the subject of the coal beds of the country. We 
have read that the mere process of carting the product 
of the mine from the pit-mouth to the quay suggested 
the tramway; the tramway was father of the iron rail ; 
the iron rail made the locomotive possible; and with 
the locomotive, thanks again to coal, we can drag 200 
tons weight for a mile at a cost of fuel not exceeding 
that.of the corn and hay which a pack-horse would 
consume to draw 3 cwt. an equal distance, , Applied 
with still greater economy, as in our best engines, one 
pound weight of this sooty treasure which nature has 
hoarded for us can produce an effect in combustion 
equal to lifting a million of pounds one foot high! Of 
this magnificent dowry of strength, the gift uf God to 
England, and in a vast measure the secret of her in- 
fluence and position, we are expending and exporting 
annually 86,000,000 tons. Arithmetic and imagina~ 
tion shrink together from estimating the annual increase 
to the mere muscular force of the realm which the pro- 
duct of these figures signify; they quadruple, they 
centuple our population; in our locomotives, our 
machines, our steam-ships, our factories, they add the: 
vigour of 10,000,000 arms to the heads at work for 
Britain. The silent and sultry noons of pre-Adamite 
days all passed that we, in these modern times, might 
work, travel, produce, and be warm with their garnered: 
sunshine. 

It becomes, then, the gravest, the most important 
question conceivable, how long these buried treasures 
will last us. Sir William Armstrong puts it with the 
full consciousness that he is asking, in other words, 
how long will England’s greatness and strength con-- 
tinue under present circumstances? Nor is the reply 
altogether satisfactory. Mr. Tennyson, calls us “the 
heirs of all the ages;” but we are a good deal too 
much like prodigal heirs, who have stumbled upon and 
dug up a treasure, and spend it as if it were inexhausti- 
ble. It is far from being so, however. The extent of 
the coal-fields is pretty accurately estimated at eighty 
thousand millions of tons; and if our annual consump- 
tion advance at. its present rate, we should run through 
this in about two hundred years,. At that distance of 
time we, the present generation of men, will certainly 
not be travelling upon this globe, nor warming our- 
selves at terrestial fires, nor fretting about the outlook 
of the. coal-market, and the price. of mining shares; 
but posterity is entitled to some consideration; and 
besides, long before we have gone as deep and as wide 
as we can go under necessity into the coal-seams, prices 
will run up and we shall be uncomfortably near “ the 
central fires.” 

It is not without reason, therefore, that the President 
points out to us how we waste this preeieus dower ; 
how we might realise, with economy in fuel, thirty 
times as much effect by our steam engines as we do at 
present; and ‘what a monstrous prodigality and. extra- 
vagance is smoke, We burn yearly, in household fires 
alone, about thirty million tons of coal, which is worth 
nearly the same as the entire income-tax, and one-fifth 
of the quantity, properly used, would cook our food and 
warm our toes, and give the luxury of ‘the ingle-blaZe 
beside. The smoke and heat that we send up the house 
chimneys alone, in Britain, represent thusabout twenty- 
four million tons of fuel, which, worked out on the for- 
mula we have given, would lift to the height of 
one foot—if our printer only has figures to express our 
calculation — 53,760,000,000,000,000 pounds avoirdu- 
pois. This force we waste annually ip making the air 
foul, and chimney-sweeping a prosperous trade. 
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THE SILVER DIGGER. 
a 
CHAPTER XXXIIL 


DIEGO'S STORY. 


D1eco, perfectly unconscious of the fate of his master, 
continued his gastronomical display, paying no heed 
whatever to. the movements of those round him, and 
noticing none of the nods and winks and concealed 
jests of his companions, 

Evening drew in apace, and the stars twinkled 
merrily in the heavens. 

The encampment looked highly picturesque. 

It was, as I have said, on the crest of a hill over- 
hanging as it were the Raven’s Nest Pass, and over- 
hung itself by mountains whose summits were now 
lost in the shadow of the Great Night, but which in 
the daytime sparkled in the bright sunlight, blue aad 
fresh, and cleudless. 

The white tents of the robbers dotted the green table- 
land which extended from the ravine to the commence- 
ment of the slope, where the trees of a minature forest 
overshadowed them. 

It was on the edge of the ravine that Diego sat en- 
joying his evening meal with three or four of the 
roughest of the company round him. 

He went.on chattering and laughing, boasting of-his 
exploits and narrating several adventures which were 
chiefly notable for their comical impossibility. 

Somehow or another it seemed the object of the 
assembled thieves, to lead him on and make him talk. 
Probably it was to distract his attention from the 
lengthened absence of his master. 

“T could tell you a fine story,” said Diego, looking 
round proudly, while one of the men poured him out a 
bumper of Mexican wine. “I could tell,you a fine 
story about an adventure of mine with a Mexican 
beauty some years since, only I expect my master 
back every minute, and it isn’t worth while beginning 
a story unless you go through with it.” 

“Christopher Columbus!” cried a tall, raw-boned 
Yankee, who was about the most ill-looking of the 
whole party. “You don’t know perhaps where your 
master is?” 

“With Captain Limarez.” 

There was a general laugh. 

“What on airth aire you laughing at?” cried the 
Yankee, ‘He wor with Captain Limarez, but. I 
reckon he ain’t now!” 

“Where is he then?” asked Diego, considerably 
puzzled. 

“ He’s with the Senora Rosenha, the captain’s lady,” 
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said one of the men, “she’s too beautiful and too 
fascinating to let him come away.” 

Diego chuckled. significantly. He appeared to have 
no conception of the ridiculous position in which he 
stood 


“ But where is Senor Torre?” he said. 

“What! the old silver-digger ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He is with your master. 
master ? ” 

“ Conrad Mion.” 

The old Yankee chuckled. 

“Oh! then if it’s Oaptain Mion, he can’t be back just 

” 
ae Why?” 

“ Because,” said the Yankee, who was intensely 
amused by the squire’s simplicity, ‘‘ because he is a man 
of such gallantry. But come, let us have thisstory. I 
warrant me it is a good one.” 

“ Well,” said Diego, pulling a face of importance ; 


By the bye, who ts your 


| heads. Don Pedro was, as I have said, excessively 
| gallant; and taking off his hat to the bathing damsels, 
he said : 

“*Senoras, you must excuse our abrupt interruption 
of your bath; but we have lost our way, and are 


anxious to hear of some house where we can find 
shelter for the night.’ 

“ At first the young lady seemed doubtful about 
answering the cavalier who spoke to her under such 
extraordinary circumstances; but at length, after a 
whispered consultation with her maid, he said: 

““* My father’s house, senor, is open to every stranger 
who needs a shelter.’ 

“¢ And where is that, senora?’ 

“Tt is the hacienda (cattle-farm) there amid the 
trees yonder. He is at home, and will welcome you 
gladly.’ 

“* His name fair lady ?’ 

“* Ton Estevan de Mendoza, senor,’ replied the dam- 
sel, ‘and now allow me to request your departure, as 








“it is a. good one; though now that age has added to | 
my honesty, I am almost ashamed to confess it. How- 
ever, as you wish it, and my master seems so long, I | 


will out with it and tell all.” ih 


“Jt is now ten years ago since I and my master, | 
Don Pedro Gusman, were returning from the city of 
Nuovo Spenza. -We were skirting the forest which 
overhangs the high road; and as we had heard reports | 
of queer characters hovering about we kept a sharp 
look-out, and watched every leaf and branch that 
stirred. 

“Evening was coming on, and the golden glow of 
the coming sunset hovered over the western hills. 

“We were nearing the hacienda, which lies between 
Nuovo Spenza and the Harbour of Licares, when we 
were startled by the sound of many voices, which 
seemed to issue from a little isolated clump of trees on 
the left of our route. 

“* What can that be?’ said my master; ‘it sounds 
to me like the voices of women.’ 

“My master was of rather a gallant turn of mind, 
and being unmarried, he was constantly on the look- 
out for some Mexican maiden whose beauty might be 
sweetened by a fortune. 

“In accordance with his wishes we alighted, there- 
fore, and tying our horses to a tree, we made our way 
cautiously, nay, stealthily, towards the spot whence the 
laughter proceeded. We soon neared it, and found a 
scene which surprised as much as it edified us. 

“ Two young girls—no doubt mistress and servant— 
were disporting like mermaids in the waves of a bright 
tank, bobbing up and down in innocence and glee. 
They shrieked loudly when they saw us, and hid them- 
selves in the water until we could see nothing but their 








the water is becoming chilly, and I desire to return 
home.’ 

“Don Pedro bowed, and we both returned to our 
orses. We were soon galloping towards the hacienda, 
and actively discussing the respective merits of the 
two beauties, who, in spite of the fact that such a state 
of nature levels all distinction, appeared, as I have said, 
like mistress and maid. 

“Tt was nearly dark when we reached the hacienda 
belonging to Don Estevan de Mendoza. It stood on 
the edge of the forest and was surrounded by numerous: 
outbuildings, while its meadews and grazing fields 
stretched away on all sides for miles. 

“We rattled into a large court-yard, and were met 
as we alighted by a tall, fine-looking man of some fifty- 
five years of age, whose whole bearing proved him to 
be of pure Spanish blood. 

“ He glanced at us inquiringly, but immediately we 
mentioned our meeting with his daughter he welcomed 
us gladly, and offered us shelter for as long a period as 
we pleased. The first thing we required, however, 
was supper, and this we immediately requested. It 
was served in about half-an-hour after our arrival, and 
the fair daughter of our host presided at the feast. 

“ We ascertained, however, before her arrival that 
he had been ten years in Mexico, that he was of an old 
Spanish family, that he had found in the new world a 
rich mine of wealth, and that the broad acres he had 
redeemed from the forest and the plain were the pro- 
perty of his only daughter after his death. 

“T, as his squire, was placed among the servants, 
among whom I soon recognized my fair bather, and it 
was not long before we were on excellent terms with 
one another. My master, on the other hand, made as 
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good pregress with the worthy host’s daughter, Isa- | 


bella; but as my acquaintance with Julia led to more 
nsequences, I will leave them to their own 
love-making and proceed with my own. 

“The quarters, which were accorded to us were so 
comfortable that we had a good excuse for remaining, 
and before three dwys had passed Julia had told me 
everything concerning the family. 

“It resulted from my inquiries that the Senor Don 
Estevan de Mendoza carried on a little contraband 
trade in addition to his legitimate calling ; and she con- 
fided to me, asagreat seeret, that in the bay of Licarez 
was lying a vessel containing an immense number of 
silver bars. This treasure was only guarded by an old 
decrepid man. Noone knew of the treasure but her 
self, Senor Mendoza, and Iris daughter. Even the 
old man was not aware of the extent of the wealth he 
guarded. 

“ With this wealth I and my master (for as he was a 
good master I desired to share with him my treasure) 
were to fly to America. Julia was to accompany us, 
und she expressed no fear as to the probability of Isabella 
joining us in the event of success. It wasaight when 
we arranged upon the attempt, and as.my amaster was 
an adventurer and not over-scrupulous, ZT had no hesi- 
tation in taking him into my contidence. 

“Hé laughed heartily when I first told him; but 
after a few moments he begam to understand how 
much it would be to his interest to secede, and he con- 
sented to accompany me. 

“ Tt was ten o’clock on a dark aight when we started 
for the bay of Licarez, and when we reached it it lay 
like a sheet of steel before us—bright, beautiful, calm, 
‘There were very few vessels there, and we-easily re- 
cognized the craft mentioned by Julia by the entire 
absence of sails. It Jay quite close to the Wharf, so 
that it only required one leap to be on 

“The old man was sittmg 
when we reached the ship, and we hailed ‘him. 

‘ Who goes there?’ he cried. 
‘Friends,’ I said; ‘from Don Estevan de Men- 
doza! ? 

**Good!’ he answered; 
away the cargo?’ 

z Don Pedro could scarcely restrain a laugh. 

‘Yes,’ he re} lied, ‘that is exactly what we are 
going todo. But let us on board, for it will not do to | 
talk about these things aloud. The winds may have | 
ears!’ 

** Rieht!’ said the old man, bringing out a lantern; 
‘see, here is a plank by which you can cross. It is 
very dark—mind how you step.’ 

“We were soon on board, and having reconnoitred 


serious co 


‘are you come to take 


4 little and busied ourselves so as to completely deceive | 
the old man, we induced him to allow us to descend. | 


The hold was very dark and slippery, but the cabin in 
which the old chap stowed himself away at night was 
comfortable enough, and here we sat and talked, the 
ocean around us being all the while as quiet as a lake. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A SEQUEL TO THE STORY OF DIEGO. 

“ WHen we were comfortably seated,” said the 
worthy squire, “ the old man said: 

“* And now gentlemen, what are Don Estevan’s in- 
structions?’ 

“They are simple,’ returned Diego ; 
the bay of Narvaez?’ 

“ *Yes—well.’ 

“*T'o that bay we are to sail to-night.’ 

“ The old man started. 


‘you know 


‘You forget,’ he said, ‘there is not a scrap of | 
- Pp 


canvas on the boat. How can we sail?” 
* Don Pedro laughed. 

‘Don Estevan,’ he said, ‘is a man who provides for 
all emergencies. We are both good sailors, and if you" 
are afraid to trust yourself with us, why we have only | 
to tell Don E istevan that you would not come.’ 


‘Qh, no,’ said the old man, ‘Fam notafraid. I 
ots thought it dificult. But come, let us go aloft and 
try our hands.’ 

“We went aloft, and in the course of half-an-hour, 
we had hoisted enough of canvas to carry us to Spain. 
We then slipped cabie, and in a few minutes were clear 
of the harbour, and sailing merrily towards Senora. 

“* But the women,’ J ventured te suggest, knowing 


the gallantry of my master. 

‘+* The devil take the women,’ cried Don Pedro, ‘ we 
have the money, and I|’m not going to risk that by 
returning to fetch them. 
man. I will take the helm if you will go below and 
bottle him.’ 

“| started in horror at hearing these words; and 
imagined that the worthy master | had served so long 
was nothing better than a murderer. 
undeceived, and discovered that he was nothing more 
than a thief. 

“*Bottle him!’ I cried, ‘my dear master, do you | 
intend me to kill him ?’ 


“ He laughed heartily. 


on the deck smoking’| yourself 


We must now see to the old | 


I was soon | 


“*Kill him!’ he cried; ‘no—no, you silly fellow. 
Go down below—get him into the cabin; offer to share 
the treasure with him; and then, if he refuses, bind 
and gag him. He’s an old man, and will not be much 
trouble.’ 

“*Very good,’ I replied and descended. 

“ The old man was smoking his eternal pipe. 

“+. Niceolo,’ I said—he was an Italian. ‘ Niccolo, we 
are out at sea.’ 

“*] know it,’ he answered, ‘and it strikes me we're 
not anywhere near Narvaez. You don’t know your 
way.’ 

** Look here, old man,’ I said, taking a seat. ‘You 
are in the wrong box. We're pirates.’ 

“ He sat back in his chair and eyed me fixedly. 

“*You're too good-tempered looking for @ pirate,’ 
he said, ‘80 when you've done joking, tell me what it 
is you mean.’ 

**] will,’ I answered, trying to look very severe. 
‘Welre not friends of Don Estevan’s at all. We've 
come here to carry off the — we mean to do 


“The old man gose. 

**Don Diego,’ he cried, ‘Pm an old man, but T tell 
you what it is: noone touches that treasure until he 
has first killed me.’ 

‘“ * Nonsense,’ I said, ‘ we're going toumake your for- 
tune. We're not grasping dispositions, and so if you 
like to share with us, do ge aad be welcome.’ 

“ He shook his head. 

“* No—no,’ he cried; ‘I’ve done without thieving 
all my life, and I don’t begin now. Kill me, but don’t 
ask me to reb my master.’ 

“T took a revolver from my pocket, and cocked it 
coolly. 

* «Now, Nicoolo,’ I said, ‘ you see this pistol. I give 
you the whoice of three things. Bither join us, allow 
to be bound, or die!’ 

“He went on his knees. 

“*T have a daughter,’ he said, ‘who depends-on me | 
for support. Spare me for her sake.’ 

“<Spare you,’ I said, ‘ that is exactly what I with ‘to| 
do. Tt is you who try and prevent my clemency. Let 
me bind your bends now, and no ray shall be done 
you. Refuse, and I will blow your brains out.’ 

“ This was reasoning which be could scarcely refuse 
to accede to, and aceorvingly I bound him kneeling as 
he was, and fastened his hands to a beam, 

“Then I left him in the dark, and went on deck. 

“* What are your plang?’ I inquired of Don Pedre. 
| “*I am going to hug the shore,’ he said; ‘ creep 
| into a creek I know of near Narvaez, and then hirea 
vehicle in the town. Thence we shall start across 
country to Senora, sell our booty, and return to Spain.’ 

“This I reddily agreed to, and putting about the 
helm, we were in the course of two hours courfortably 
ensconced in a miniature bay, where the water was as 
calm as that of a lake. Don Pedro then leftme by 
myself, and started for Narvaez. 

“The time passed very slowly, although he was 
absent only a few hours. I, however, wiled away the 
time by talking to our old prisoner. 

“At length Don Pedro arrived with a light vehicle 
and a sprightly and nervous horse, which he had hired 
of a dealer in Narvaez. 

“Into this vehicle we conveyed the bars of silver, 
and, after releasing the old man, we started off, and by 
morning were many miles on our way to Senora.” 

“T need scarcely say, in conclusion,” said Diego, 
“that we were not pursued. Don Estevan swore 
heartily at the manner in which he had lost his silver, 
| and his daughter and maid raved at the manner in which 
they lost their husbands. We never made any in- 
quiries, however. Don Pedro returned, as he said, to 
| Spain, and I, having lost all:my money, in a few years 
| entered the service of Captain Conrad Mion.” 

It need scarcély be said that there was not one word 
of truth in Diego's story. The whole of the adventures 
were the offspring of his fertile brain, and the narra- 
| tive was designed for a far different purpose than that 
of amusing his auditors. 

| The story was told to gain ‘time, for Diego had 
scented mischief. 

He had seen the face of Maldonado among the scowl- 
ing countenances around him, and he knew at once 
that his master was betrayed. 

Such a position as this was one which naturally 
would sharpen the wits of the most dull; and Diego 
at once formed a plan‘for the saving of is master and 
himself. 

“ Well,” said one of the men, “I think, Senor Diego, 








and so you'd better join us.” 
“Join you! Why, you are gold-seekers, not thieves?” 
The man laughed. 
“You're wrong there,” he said, “ we are gentlemen 
ef the road, and jolly fellows we are. ‘The gold-seekers 
have only just started: Weexpect them here early in 
| the morning, and hope to use their horses and bag- 





gage. 


you've passed through a pretty decent apprenticeship, | 





“ Well,” said Diego, “ there'is only one obstacle” 
“What is that?” 


“ What is to become of my master?” 

The thieves round him burst into an uproarious fit 
of laughter. 

a Ob! he’s taken good care of,” cried the Yankee; 
“do not be alarmed about him. Maldonado, our great 
a will see to him. Well, what say you, will you 

a 

“Willingly,” cried Diego, “since you tell meI am 
safe from Gonrad Mion’s revenge.” 

There was a whispereg consultation for afew mo- 
ments, and the Yankee was about to speak, when a 
horseman galloped great haste. 

“ Where is Senor Maldscado?” he cried eagerly. 

“ He is here,” said a man, whom Diego had not no- 
ticed, and who had = from behind the group. 

This was Maldonad 

“What is the matter?” he added; “ 
cited.” 

“ Yes, senor; the Senora Viva has eseaped ! ” 

Maldonado stamped angrily on the floor. 

“This is bad news,” he cried; “how learned you 

it? » 

“T have been at the cottage,” returned the man ; “ it 
is deserted, but everything proves flight.” 

“This is Conrad Mion’s device,” cried Maldonado ; 
“he shall suffer for this.” 

“Here is one,” said the tall Yankee, pointing to 
Diego, who stood up quite boldly before the redoubt- 
able robber; “here is one whe can probably give you 
correct information.” 

Maldonado eyed Diego curiously. 

“T know that man,” he said. “ What is your name, 
feilow ?” 

“ Don. Diego,” answered the Yankee for him: 
“ formerly squire to Captain Conrad Mion, but now one 
of us.” 


you seem ex- 


“ Ah!” saith dhe rébber-chief: “he may be useful. 
Keep him in 
Diego round the camp. 


appealingly 

“Senor Maldonado,” he cried, “you hear I am one of 

Sg, Ayes Why then, should I be bownd ? ” 
this moment there was a commotion in the camp, 

and asecond horseman rushed up to Maldonado. 

“Senor,” he cried, “the adventurers are coming— 
they are now cresting the hill.” 

“Good!” said Maldonado. ‘“ Keep your eye on that 
fellow. If he complains, hang him.” 

He then strode away. 





CHAPTER XxXV. 
WHAT HAPPENED AT THE CASTLE. 


Tue position of the three women left undéfended ia 
the old castle of Villaverde was anything but etviable. 
Barred and bolted-in as they were, it’ was certainly in 
their power to sustain a somewhat léngthened siege ; 
but yet women are apt to be distracted when -alone by 
the slightest circumstances. 

The first few hours were spent in talking about the 
strange events of the last two days, and as hour after 
hour went by without bringing even the appearance 
ot an enemy, their courage seemed to rise proportioa- 
ably. 

“Tf Conrad were here,” said Viva, “I should fear 
nothing !” 

Enriquita, who was somewhat strong-minded, 
shrugged her shoulders with some contempt. 

“What is the ase of one man to defend three 
women?” she said; “he would only be in the way.” 

The Senora Mion smiled. 

“You are wrong, my worthy dame,” she said 3" you 
would find Conrad far from being in the way. I 
should bé quite comfortable and easy in'my mind were 
he here with us.” 

As she spoke there was a loud murmur without, as 
if the wind were rushing violently amid the ruins. 

The three women started. 

“What is that ?’” cried Viva) 

“Tt is the wind only,” returned Enriqueta. 

Again canie the sound. 

“That is not the wind,” said the Senora Mion; “ it 
sounds more like the quick opening and shutting ef a 
door. Let us listen!” 

She rose‘and applied her ear to the keyhole. 

She was right—it was not the wind. 

Placed as she was, she could distinctly overhear a 
conversation, which she afterwards. repeated ‘to her 
fellow captives. 

Two persons, men evidently from their voices, were 
engaged in a diseussion as to the probable meaning of 
the sounds in the roam below. 

“T am certain that some one is concealed there.” 
said one; “I crept down the stone staircase at the 
back of the room, and listened.” 

“What did you hear? ” 

“T heard voices—the voices of women engaged in 4 
lively conversation. They appeared to be-quite satis- 
fied with their position, for neither their words nor 
their voices expressed any degree of alarm.” 

The stranger laughed. 

“ Well,” he said, “they are probably here for some 
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freak or another; or are hiding from some one. 
will go and keep them company.” 

« Perhaps they would object to us.” 

“No; 1 think not.” 

“ You are too conceited.” 

“Not I. Company under such circumstances, and 
in such a place, must always be agreeable.” 

“ Well, be itso,” said the second speaker. “ Let us, 
in the first place, carry up the two remaining casks, 
and then we will goand try our luck.” 

The speakers fren moved away—a door closed be- 
hind them, and all was still. 

The Senora Mion rose from her stooping posture, 
and returning to her seat, informed her fellow-captives 
of what she had heard. 

Viva was terrified—Enriqueta was pleased. 

“TI am afraid Conrad has led us into danger, instead 
of rescuing us from it,” cried Viva, ‘* Who can these 
strangers be but some of a lawless band ? ” 

“They do; not appear.so from their conversation,” 
said the Senora Mion, “ they seem quiet men, although 
their occupation no. doubt is rather doubtful. Let us 
wait patiently.” 

As she spoke there. was a dull. noise as of some one 
walking behind the wall where the glass stood. 

Then the wall shook somewhat violently. 

“Conrad was mistaken,” said the Senora Mion, 
“there are two doors to this room, though where the 
second can be I cannot conceive.” 

Again the sound. 

The women trempled. 

There seemed something strange and supernatural 
about the whole,affair. ' 

The strong-minded Enriqueta, the Senora Mion, and 
even the gentle Viya, whose. bosom was palpitating 
with fear, grasped the pistols which Conrad had given 
them for defence, 

Again the wall shook, as if some one were pushing 
or endeavouring to push it down. 

It was evidently but a thin partition of sheet iron. 

The third shake had the required effect. 

A panel seemed to open in the wall, the glass slid 
into a grooved channel, and a door opened, 

Two men. appeared, 

“ Fear nothing,” said the foremost, as he gazed at 
the trembling women, “fear nothing, we are friends.” 

(To be continued.) 








A RURAL TRAGEDY IN FRANCE. 


TRAVELLERS by rail to Tours and the south-western 
provinces of France, will have noticed, in passing 
through the department of Loir-et-Cher, a singular- 
looking country. It is a flat table-land, covered to a 
great extent with pools and marshes, and in some parts 
with little roeky elevations resembling good-sized 
mole-hills more than anything else. The little rocks, 
indeed, are hollow ; but, instead of moles, they contain 
human beings, who, in default of better quarters, have 
taken up their habitations therein, An entire village, 
called Roche-Cordon, is made up of such holes in the 
ground, the orifices consisting sometimes of rough 
planks, sometimes of stone, and sometimes of simple 
mud. In the midst of all these dwellings of wretched- 


ness and desolation, there arise splendid mansions and | 


palaces, surrounded »y, parks and flower-gardens, and 
adorned with all. the luxury and taste of modern ele- 
gance, , 

Net many miles from Roche-Cordon stands the 
Chateau of Chambord, the Versailles of _Touraine, 
which some time ago was purchased, by the ancient 
aristocracy of France, and, presented gs.a, birth-day 
present to Henry V.; Lhe law, which prevents the elder 
and younger Bourbons from holding property in the 
empire was set at nought. on this occasion, for the 
public tribunals confirmed the convéyance of the estate 
to the Comte de Chambord, High on the central tower 
of the chateau there glistens now, as of old, the flew- 
de-lis ef the Bourbons--a.massive lily, hewn in stone, 
some six feet high. The 450 chambers which the 
mansion contains are kept.in admirable order, prepared 
at any moment to. receive the descendant of a hundred 
kings, Not, very distant from the human mole-hills is 
another magnificent domain, the Chateau of Valency. 
Here lived, died, and was buried, the greatest of modern 
French diplomatists, Charles Maurice, Prince de 
Talleyrand,, le beau-frére du diable, according to a dis- 
tinguished theolegian and writer of sermons, 

‘Lhere ave many more hisiorical and far-famed resi- 
dences in sight of the mud-holes of Roche-Cordon. 
There is. Plessis-la~l'ours, the castellated den of 
Louis XI.,made famous to English readers by “ Quentin 
Durward ;” and.there is, not far off, La Rabaterie, the 
whilom. residence of,. Olivier-le-Daim,, barber, valet, 
prime minister to the pious sovereign of France, 
Many more chateaus, castles, and palaces, among them 
the splendid park and, mansion of St. Aignan, adorn 
the neighbourhood of the human mole-hills;, but all 
their magnificence scarcely relieves the country from 


the aspect of utter. dreariuess and poverty which it | spectators. 


We | 





/ seen the same bonnet on the head of Francoise Laurier 





fifteenth century land of feudal barons and earth- 
bound “ villains,” untouched as yet by the leaven of 
the tiers-etdt which grew up in the flames and ashes of | 
three revolutions. 

The great ‘natural produce of the department of 
Loir-et-Cher are sheep, kept to the number of half a 
million, and superintended by about a thousand shep- 
herdesses. These fair ones, on close inspection, are 
found to be no poetical beings, such as Shenstone de- 
lighted to portray, but, stout, strapping damsels, with 
horny hands, leather leggings, and wooden shoes. 
However, there are exceptions to this general portrait 
of the sex, and two such exceptions—fair girls, with 
blue eyes and glossy ringlets—lived latterly in the 
little village of Mehers, a few miles from the Chateau 
of St. Aignan, The two shepherdesses, Louise Rous- | 
seau. and Frangoise Laurier by name, used to drive 
their flocks together on the plains, wiling away their 
time by repeating to each other stories of elves and | 
witches, said to arise at midnight from the damp 
lagoons, dancing around jack-o’-lanterns, and mocking 
the poor mortals who live in holes in the ground. 

Full of such fairy tales was the brother of Louise | 
Rousseau, Denis, an ill-informed little hunchback, with | 
monstrous head. and wonderful thin legs, himself re- 
sembling one of the supposed demons of the marshes. 
Denis Rousseau frequently went with his sister and 
her friend into the plains, assisting in tending the 
sheep, and watching. with his keen grey eyes every 
movement of the fair form of Francoise, ‘The latter 
seemed scarcely to regard him; yet secretly conscious 
of her power oyer the little dwarf, held him under 
complete control, employing him in errands and the 
execution of little orders. One day she commanded | 
him to bring her a stout piece of string the next morn- | 
ing, and haying done so she sent him on a journey far | 
on the moors, pretending to have Iost one of her sheep. | 
That morning Louise Rousseau. had come up to the | 
ordinary meeting-place with a new bonnet, bought at 
the special request of her friend, and which sheintended | 
to wear at the forthcoming jféte of Mehers. It was a 
simple enough piece of dress, a few gay ribbons backed | 
to a piece of muslin; but as it was it excited the in- 
tense admiration of both the girls. Trying it alter- 
nately on each others’ heads, they wandered together 
far into the fields, till at last they came to a piece of 
moorland overgrown with low brushwood. Here 
Louise Rousseau sat down to rest, with the bonnet in her | 
lap, entirely lost in the pleasure of looking at it. 
Suddenly a rope flew round her neck, skilfully thrown 
by the girl Frangoise, and after a few convulsive 
struggles Louise Reusseau. ceased to breathe. The | 
dead body remained for days in the low lagoon, attacked | 
by vultures hovering in the air. | 

Two days after this event, the 7th of June, 1860, | 
Francois appeared at the village /éte.in a new bonnet, 
radiant with delight, and full of smiles for the admirers 
who thronged around her, Among the latter was the | 
dwarf Denis, who saw at a glance that the bonnet of | 
his lost sister, believed to have been drowned in one of 
the ponds, was on the head of the murderess, He | 
trembled, he says in his evidence, within himself, 
divining a foul crime, but had not the courage to con- 
fide his thoughts to any one. The next morning he, 
with another lad, went to the moors to cut wood, when 
all at once they came to and almost tumbled over the 
corpse of Louise Rosseau. The dwarf fell to the 
ground senseless, while the other lad ran back to the 
village to apprise the people of what he had seen. 
Soon a number of men arrived, who carried the body 
of the poor shepherdess to the hut of her parents; and | 
before many hours were over the juge l'instruction, the | 
gendarmes from Blois, made his appearance on tho | 
spot. A cursory medica] examination left no doubt 
that a cruel murder had’been committed, the rope with 
which she had been strangled being still found on the 
neck of Louis Resseau. Whose rope was it? The 
question was solved at once, for a villager declared 
positively that he had seen it on the very morning on 
which Louise disappeared in the hands of her brother 
Denis. He knew it by a line of black on the one end, 
caused by its having fallen into tar, as also by a pecu- 
linr knot towards the centre, 

There,seemed no doubt the dwarf had murdered his 
sister, and he was horribly ugly. He was forthwith 
taken up, and put in prison, amid the yells of abhor- 
rence of the whole population. Only one young man, 
a worker in an iron forge, walked thoughtfully behind 
the throng which followed the dwarf to the door of the 
pool, neither shouting nor speaking to any one. It was 
ne who had given a new bunnet to Louise Rousseau at 
the beginning of June, and he, with his own eyes, had 








| 
| 





on the day of the yillage fete. The crowd having dis- 
persed, he went quietly into the office of the jue and | 
told his short tale. An hour after Louise Rosseau found 
herself ia the hands of the gendarmes, and was carried 
off to the prison of Blois. 

The assizes of the department of Loir-et-Cher opened 
on the 4th of August, amid an immense concourse of | 
For weeks the whole province had talked | 





many were the speculations set afloat upon the subject. 
The majority inclined to think Denis guilty of the 
murder—he was such an ugly little dwarf, always 
hizing on moors and in out-of-the-way places, and 
evidently in secret communion with demons and hob- 
goblins. Francoise Laurier, on the other hand, was 
known to be a most sweet-tempered girl, always 
laughing and playing, and evidently quite unfit to 
commit a foul deed of assassinating a friend and com- 
panion. So the assizes opened, and examination and 
cross-examination of accused and witnesses commenced. 

At first all went in favour of Francois; she confessed 
having received the fatal bonnet as a gift from the 
dwarf, but utterly denied all complicity in the assassina- 
tion. The evidently favourable impression which this 
statement made upon judge and jury induced Frangois 
to go a step further; she said she had seen Dennis 
murder his sister—seen it from a distance. Pressed 
very hard now she acknowledged having helped the 
dwarf to tie the hands of his sister but only after he 
had committed the fatal act, life being then nearly ex- 
tinct. So she lost herself in a maze of assertions and 
counter-assertions in which before long she was hope- 
lessly entangled. She all but confessed having com- 
mitted the murder, repeating, however, with great 
vehemence, that the crime had taken place under the 
influence and instigation of Denis. ‘hen the little 
dwarf was interrogated, and in simple, unaffected lan- 
guage he told the whole story of the last few months; 
how he had been made to bring the fatal rope; how he 
had been sent away immediately after; how he had 
seen his sister’s bonnet on the head of Frangoise; and 
how terror had overcome fraternal] feeling. The word 
“love” he did not pronounce; but the feeling was too 
transparent to escape observation. ‘The vox populi, in 
the shape of the twelve stout men in the jury-box, 
evidently now got some dim insight into the real state 
of affairs, and, at their request, Francoise was put under 
examination once more, and was gradually brought to 
admit that she herself had thrown the rope round the 
neck of her friend, but in mere playfulness, and that 
the string having become entangled, Louise Rousseau 
had been killed by her own efforts to disentangle her- 
self. After this confession the judge thought further 
examination useless; but the twelve men of the jury 
had evidently become more bewildered than ever. Was 
not the dwarf so ugly, and Francoise Laurier so good- 
looking ; and was it not possible, after all, that the 
pretty shepherdess had killed her dear friend by’ acci- 
dent, and taken the bonnet in mere despair of soul? 
Thus communing with themselves, the men of the 
jury were locked up to think over the matter at their 
leisure, 

After long deliberation they came forth again into 
court, announcing, amid the deep silence of the multi- 
tude, that Francoise Laurier had been found guilty of 
the murder of Louise Rosseau, but without premedita- 
tion, and “under extenuating circumstances.” What 
these circumstances were the twelve men of the jury 
kept to themselves. ‘Thereupon the judge expressed 
himself to the effect that he fully concurred in tho 
verdict, and sentenced Francesise Laurier to fifteen 
years’ penal servitude. The dwarf, at the same time, 
was wrdered to be discharged from custody, the inno- 
cent having for once been saved by the French mode 
of interrogation. 
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Upon the departure of the royal mail steam-ship 
Shannon from St. Thomas, a rumour had reached that 
place that the Alabama had engages and sunk the 
Federal war-steamer Vanderbilt off Havana. 

THERE is to be, on the 15th of October, a fete in 
honour of the inauguration of a new statue of the great 
Napoleon in his coronation robes, which is to replace 
the present one upon the column of the Place Vendome. 

A NuMBER of scientific gentlemen attended recently 
at the proving-house of Lloyd’s Committee, in the 
New Road, Poplar, for the purpose of witnessing the 
mode of testing the strength of chain cables and anchors 
designed by Mr. T. M. Gladstone, C.E. 

News has been received at Warsaw that General 
Mouravieff had all young men ia Wilna with light hair 
arrested, and two of their number hanged, because the 
executors of the sentence of death passed by the 
National Government upon the marshal of the nobility, 
Domejko, alsc happened to be light-haired persons, 

A Letrrer from Liga, in the Magdeburg Gazette, 
states that Madile. Slanianoff, a young Polish lady, 
twenty years of age, has just died near Dubbein, in 
consequence of a flogging with the knout, inflicted by 
the orders of Mouravieif, because she wore mourning. 
All ‘the Poles and Germans staying at Dubbein at- 
tended the funeral of this unfortunate lady. 

Tne intelligence brought by the overland mail seems 
to threw some doubt on the identity of the person sup- 
posed to be the infamons Nana Sahib. With him was 
captureda blind Bralimin, who turned Queen's evidence, 
and denounced his fellow-prisoner as the monster of Bi- 
thoor. ‘I'here need be no surprise if, after all, we have 





presents. To judge by its outer aspects it is still a | of nothing but the murder of Lonise Rousseau, and | trapped the wrong man. 
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WHITE FEATHER. 
AN INDIAN TALE 





CHAPTER L 
BLACK WOLF AT THE LODGE OF ENOSHO. 


Ir has been but a few years since that portion of the 
State of Ohio, known as the “ Western Reserve,” wag 
a wilderness, inhabited only by Indians and wild beasts 
peculiar to the country. 

The first emigration to the Reserve, with a view to | 
forming a settlement, was in the autumn of 1796. Pre- | 
vious to this time, however, as early as 1786, a noted | 
missionary, by the name of Ziesberger, with a few | 
followers—all good and brave men—left Detroit, | 
Michigan, and in a small sail-vessel, called Mackinaw, | 
started down the shore of the lake. After a tedious | 
voyage they landed at the mouth of the Cuayhoga 
river, the present site of the beautiful city of Cleve-| 
fand. 

Ziesberger and his companions then proceeded eleven | 
miles up the river, to an old, deserted Ottawa village, 
to which they gave the name of Pillgenah—Pilgrim’s | 
Rest—-and where they remained until the April fol- 
lowing. 

Toward evening of a pleasant afternoon—the day 
preceding their departure—nearly two miles above the | 
Ottawa village, and directly on the eastern bank of 
the Cuyahoga, was an Indian. He lay close on the 
ground by the side of a log, his head extended beyond 
and looking round the end. A rifle was grasped 
firmly in his right hand, and an expression of stern 
displeasure rested upon his swarthy features. 

On the opposite bank, perhaps fifty rods below, yet 
in full view of the savage, was an Indian maiden and 
@ white man. 

She was a dark-eyed beauty, perfect in form, sym- 
metrical in feature, agile as a panther, and keen as a | 
fox. Attired in the antiquo costume of her people, she 
exhibited at a glance all the exquisite loveliness of her | 
full, rounded person. Her name was White Feather— | 
an appellation significant from the unusually pure | 
whiteness of her complexion—and she was the daughter 
of Waiking Bear, a once noted sachem of the Seneca | 
tribe, but who had long since gone to the spirit hunt- | 
ing-grounds of his ancestors. He had but one child, 
and at his death she was left with his squaw, an old, 
infirm Indian woman. 

The white man was about twenty-five years of age; 
well-formed and handsome, and held a fine finished 
rifle. He possessed an accomplished education ; was | 
the only son of wealthy parents living in Hartford, | 
Connecticut, and having an ardent desire for an/| 
adventure in the Great Western Wilderness—as the 
North Western Territory was then called—he came on 
to Detroit with a few emigrants, intending to remain 
one or two years, then return. He was soon attached | 
to the company under the leadership of Ziesberger, 
and with them came to the old Ottawa village on the | 
Cuyahoga. Here he met the Indian maiden, and a} 
‘warm attachment sprang up between them. His name | 
was Dennis Rodman, 

White Feather had just risen from the moss-covered 
knoll on which she was sitting when he approached, | 
and the quick flush of joy with which she greeted him, | 
Gave place instantly to a pale cheek, a quivering lip, 
and downcast gaze. She spoke: 

“ Enosho”—the name of her mother—“ tells me the | 
pale face is going to leave his forest home. What will | 
become of his promises to White Feather? Will he| 
leave her to wither and die as a tree with a fire built 
around its roots?” 

“No, indeed!” he answered quickly, leaning his 
rifle against a tree, and taking her hand which she did 
not withdraw. “I shall not leave you. You will go 
with me. 1 have just seen your mother. She says it | 
would quite break her heart to part with you, yet if 
you wished to go, she would not oppose you.” 

“White Feather could leave her tribe for the pale | 
face, but not her mothers She it was who gave me | 
life; showed me all the beauties of earth, and the | 
‘wonders of heaven. She taught me to embroider the | 
mnoccasin ; to cull the sweetest flowers, and to shoot | 
with the bow and atrow. White Feather loves her 
mother, and could not leave her. 

“She can go with us,” he said, encouragingly. “She 
shall have a home with me while she lives, aud I will | 
be kind to her for your sake.” 

“If the pale-face should dig around the roots of a 
full-grown tree standing in the deep forest, and trans- | 
plant it in a big field alone, with nothing of its kind to 
shade and protect it, would it live? The sapling might 
be dug around and moved to another clime, yet live. | 
It would wilt, the leaves would droop, and for a year it 
would struggle in the new soil, but with care it would 
thrive and even blossom in the strange land. Does | 
the pale-face understand ? 

“ Yes,” he replied, “your meaning is plain; but 
come, let us go and talk with your mother.” | 

“White Feather is ready,” was the laconic reply, 





\ 


| Rodman tarried at the lodge. He had pleaded his case 


speech, then the Indian replied: 


of the pale-face. 


and placing her arm in his, he took up his rifle and 
they walked away together. 

She, with all the frank, open confidence of her 
warm, guileless nature, had given her heart freely to 
the young man, loving him devotedly; while he, pure 
in thought and motive, had conceived the romantic 
idea of taking an Indian bride to his distant home. He 
was sincere in his purpose, entertaining a zealous affec- 
tion for the forest beauty. 

Arm in arm—she leaning fondly towards him, and 
he looking tenderly down into her face—they walked 
on, the dry leaves rustling beneath their feet. They 
did not observe the savage, who had been lying 
behind the log, but who was now stealthily following 
them. 

Nearly a mile from the river, by the side of a little 
brook in the thick woods, stood a lone hut—the home 
of Enosho, the widow of Walking Bear. It was 
evening, when the lovers reached the isolated dwelling, 
and they were warmly welcomed by the old squaw, 
who stood in the door to receive them. 

Twilight passed, and the thick shades of a cloudy 
night had settled through the dense forest, still young 


fervently. ‘The mother was pleased with him, and 
willing her child should become his squaw, but she 
could not endure the thought of having her leave the 
tribe. 

White Feather joined with her lover to have her 





mother accompany them to the great cities of the white 


men, but she shook her head negatively, preferring to p 


remain with her own people, and be buried by the side 
of her husband. 

During this entire interview, the savage who had 
followed from the river, lay outside the hut, peering | 
through a crevice in the logs and listening attentively. | 

It was not far from ten o’clock when Rodman arose 
to leave the lodge. He had promised to call the next 
day and arrange the final settlement for the marriage. 
White Feather followed him from the hut, and walked 
on by his side down to the little brook, Enosho sitting 
in the door smoking her pipe. It was intensely dark, 
and the lovers paused by the stream, the rippling 
water running along at their feet. For a few moments 
they were engaged in earnest conversation ; then, with 
® fervent “ good-night,” they parted. She turned to- 
ward the hut; he moved away in the direction of the 
old Ottawa village. 

White Feather took two or three steps, then stopped, 
turned back and listened. She stood in this attitude 
until his receding footsteps were lost in the distance, 
then turning again toward her home, she walked on 
slowly. That instant she detected the form of an 
Indian gliding noiselessly from the path before her, but 
without speaking she reached the lodge. 

She had only just passed the threshold, when a tall, | 
athletic Indian, in the full vigour of manhvod, stood in | 
the doorway. White Feather started as she discovered 
who it was, and a suspicion of evil flashed upon her 
mind. The impression was quickly confirmed by the 
lowering frown and knit brow of the savage; yet, with- 
out appearing to notice the foreboding expressions, she 
said: 

“ Black Wolf is welcome to the lodge of Enosho,.” 

His lip curled ; his eye flashed, and his fingers worked 
nervously around the barrel of his rifle. His voice was 
bitter with passion : 

“The young squaw speaks in riddles. The white 
man has turned her head. She has two tongues. One 
for Black Wolf, another for the thieving pale-face. Black 
Wolf has heard and seen. The daughter of Walking 
Bear is false to her tribe, and would sell herself to her 
enemies.” 

White Feather retorted indignantly : 

“Black Wolf has stolen into the lodge of friends to 
abuse their hospitality. His words are like the bite of 
a serpent. White Feather cares not for his scorn or his 
smile!” and she turned away coldly. 

Enosho laid down her pipe deliberately, and spoke : 

“ What is this quarrel? Has my child promised that 
which she has not fulfilled? ” 

“No, mother!” interrupted White Feather, quickly. 
“Black Wolf has no promise, He has asked me to 
become his wife, but I could not consent, and so told 
him. He should learn to bridle his tongue, and cover 
the evil of his heart, if he would win a maiden for his 
bride.” 

“The young squaw is heated with passion at the oily 
words of the pale-face,” rejoined the savage, insult- 
ingly. “She has forgotten her own people, and would 
give herself to the usurpers.” 

“ Silence, Black Wolf!” Enosho exclaimed, drawing 
herself up to her full height, and speaking as one 
having authority. “The daughter of Walking Bear 
has a right to bestow her hand as she wishes. Let not 
Black Wolf forget himself in the home of his people. 
He will speak with respect, or leave the lodge.” 

A short pause followed this abrupt and pointed 





“The wolves and ravens shall feed upon the carcass 
If White Feather will not be my. 





squaw, the white man shall not possess her. Black 


Wolf has spoken;” and turning short he left the 
lodge. 





CHAPTER IL 
A NIGHT'S ADVENTURE IN THE WOODS. 


Dennis Ropman, after leaving White Feather, 
pushed on as rapidly as the circumstances of his situa- 
tion wouldadmit. Not the nearest object could he see; 
not even his own hand when held within an inch of 
his face. 

He was liable any moment to walk abruptly against 
a tree; to become entangled in low bushes; to fall at 
full length over an old log, or pitch head foremost into 
a dry tree-top. He had nothing but the bare sense of 
feeling with which to guide his footsteps, and it was 
necessary to proceed with great caution. He guarded 
his riffe as best he could, and pressed on toward the old 
Ottawa village. 

The owls hooted, the wolves howled, and otcasionally 
the fierce screech of the panther’ was heard. As a 
flash, the danger of his situation was impressed upon 
his mind. While at the lodge of Enosho, he was 
wholly occupied with thoughts of White Feather, 
forming plans for the future. He never once considered 
that there would be perils in his way to the old village, 
and it was not until he felt a sense of bewilderment, 
that he awoke to a full realization of the hazard of his 
undertaking. 

Suddenly, he came to the conyiction that he was 
ursuing the wrong course—that the village lay in an 
altogether different direction. He paused, wiped the 


| perspiration from his brow, and made an effort to re- 


cover his usual presence of mind, which had become 
suddenly much deranged. The more he thought, the 
more he became convinced of his error, and finally 
turned off to the left. On, on he went, feeling his 
way through the dark, lonely woods, but no light struck 
upon his vision—no village could he discover. 

Fully impressed with the certainty that instead of 
nearing the plage he desired, he was proceeding farther 
and farther into the deep forest, he paused again. What 
could he do? How could he extricate himself? There 
was but one course suggested itself to his mind. If he 
made any further attempt to reach the village, he would 
only become more involved in the labyrinths of the 
wilderness, and probably be farther from his friends at 
daylight than if he remained in his present position. 
He would stay where he was. He had no fire, or any- 
thing with which to kindle one, and to add still more 
to his discomfiture, it rained heavily. 

If he hallooed it would be a signal for the wolves to 
approach, and he would soon be surrounded by a swarm 
of half-starved animals, ferocious with hunger. If he 
discharged his gun it would only increase his danger, 
for it would be almost impossible to reload in the rain 
and darkness’ with any degree of certainty against a 
time of necessity. 

While thus meditating, he heard a light tread on the 
leaves near him. He glanced quickly in the direction. 
but could see nothing. The steady dropping of wave 
was all he could hear. If he had been closely blind- 
folded, his organs of sight would not have been of less 
value to him in the intense darkness. 

The thought flashed upon his mind, that what he had 
heard was a wolf, and he listened a moment, expecting 
to hear the signal howl which would bring the whole 
pack to the scene. That instant he heard the tread 
again, but in a different direction. 

He was naturally courageous; scarcely knew what 
it was to fear man or beast, yet there was something in 
his present condition that depressed him painfully. If 
he could have seer what was passing around him, and 
made preparations to defeat any impending attack, it 
would have been different; but to stand and feel that 
an unseen foo might spring upon him was anything 
but pleasant, and if he trembled slightly, his grip 
tightening on the barrel of his rifle, it would not be 
considered unuatural. 

A hasty deliberation decided his course. He would 
climb a tree, where he might possibly the night 
in safety ; but how was this tobe accomplished? How 
could he select a tree? All he could do would be to 
feel the size, and trust to luck for limbs on which ie 
could sit till morning. It was a difficult undertaking, 
yet he moved to make the trial. 

He had taken but a few steps when something struck 

heavily on the ground, apparently not more than twenty 
feet from him. ‘The movement was followed by three 
or four bounds, like the leap of an animal, then 
scratching On the back of atree. The impression made 
on his mind, was that some beast—a panther, perhaps 
—had leaped from a tree to the ground, and after a few 
springs, bounded again upon another tree. He had 
hardly time to reflect, when his ears were saluted with 
a piercing shriek that chilled his blood, and involun- 
tarily he stepped back. 
« He had not yet recovered from the excitement and 
alarm occasioned by the seeming certainty of the 
presence of a panther, when there was the mingling 
how! of a pack of wolves close at hand. 

This aroused him, and he started quicaly to find 
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found one which he thought might afford the protec- 
tion he desired, and lashing his rifle to his belt with 
his handkerchief, he began to ascend. Fortunately, it 
proved to be a comfortable retreat. At the height of 
perhaps twenty feet, was a large limb, shooting out ata 
right angle with the body, on which he could sit, while 
a smaller branch just below, gave him a good foothold. 
If he had had the light of day he could not have chosen 
a more appropiate place. He noticed, however, that 
the wolves did not approach near the tree, but kept off 
at a little distance, howling most dismally. 

While congratulating himself on the safety of his 
position, from the wolves at least, he heard a low, deep 
pur, like that of a cat. He turned his eye in the 
direction, but every object was enveloped in gloom, 
and the rain was falling in torrents. 

Again he heard the ominous pur, and again he 
looked in the direction. This time he saw two fiery 
eyeballs about on a level with him. They remained 
stationary, and he was not slow to understand what 
they were. It was a panther perched upon a tree 
watching him. His situation was painful. He clutched 
the limb on which he sat, his heart bounded, and his 
breath came in fitful gasps. He knew the ferocious 
animal was waiting its own pleasure to spring upon 
him and bear him to the ground. The cold sweat 
started from his brow, and his gaze was fixed steadily 
on the burning eyes of the beast. He now knew why 
the wolves kept at such a distance. The presence of 
the panther kept them in check, but they made the 
most hideous clamour in their circuit round and round 
ihe tree. 

If he should descend and attempt to escape, the 
wolves would attack him at once, even though the 
panther allowed him to move. It was impossible to 
shoot with any certainty of aim, and to miss would be 
a signal for the attack. There was but one alterna- 
tive: he would face the animal unflinchingly, and 
hold it in check till daylight, when he might hope to 
cope more successfully with the formidable adver- 


sary. 

He held firmly to the limb with his left hand, his 
feet braced against the branch, and his right hand 
grasped a long, keen-edged hunting-knife. His rifle 
was still lashed to his belt. It could be made of no 
avail in the expected struggle. 

Just then a light from a distance flashed in among 
the trees, and he heard a voice calling him by name. 
He answered, and the light approached rapidly. 

Dennis Rodman’s heart renewed its courage as he 
saw the light and heard the voice, but the panther 
greeted the movement with a low, metiacing growl. 

Turning his eye cautiously, the young man saw 
White Feather bounding forward, waving a flaming 
torch above her head, and carrying a formidable rifle. 
Every few steps she would call his name. 

The sneaking wolves had ceased their howling, and 
vere skulking away from the light, while the panther’s 
growl grew more deep and threatening. 

The intrepid maiden advanced cautiously, the flam- 
ing torch of hickory bark throwing a light far out 
around her. 

“White Feather!” exclaimed Rodman, earnestly. 
“For the love of Heaven come forward quickly! 
There is a panther on a tree directly before. Come 
and hold your light so that I may shoot him.” 

She advanced nearly to the roots of the tree in 
which her lover had taken refuge; held the torch 
above her head and peered steadily into the gloom. 

“ Let the pale-face not move from his position,” she 
said. “White Feather is acquainted with the animal, 
and will destroy it.” 

For a moment she swung the torch round her, and 
then, stopping suddenly, held it as high as she could 
reach. The bark blazed up afresh and revealed the 
panther, 

A large tree had been torn up by the roots, and just 
Sefore reaching the ground, the top, having a large 
sork, came down astride a mammoth oak, and lodged 
about twenty feet from the ground. On this fallen 
tree, close by the body of the oak, lay the panther. 
He was a powerful animal, and not more than thirty 
feet from young Rodman. He lay crouched on the 
tree, his nose between his fore paws, and his hind legs 
drawn up under his body, ready to spting upon his 
prey. His jaws were parted, the lips contracted in an 
angry growl, and his red tongue shone between the 
two rows of sharp, stout teeth, while his tail moved 
admonishingly, as if displeased with the intrusion. 
His eye was no longer upon the first object of his in- 
terest, but fixed savagely on the light. 

The Indian girl comprehended all af a glance. She 
was within forty feet of the panther, and could seo 
him distinetly. 

“Let the pale-face sit as if dead!” she remarked, 
—_ perfect composure. “ White Feather will shoot 
im.” 

She swung the torch again till it burned briskly, then 
thrust the end she held into a hole in an old tree near 
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where she stood. This accomplished, she crouched by | 
the roots of the tree, resting her rifle against the body, 


aim and fir 

For an instant, the panther did not move, then his 
claws clutched upon the bark, his jaws closed, and with 
a fearful bound, he went whirling through the air, 
falling near where the maiden stood. The animal was 
dead a moment after striking the ground. The ball 
had pierced lis heart. 

Dennis Rodman descended quickly, and White 
Feather was clasped firmly in his embrace. 

“ How,” he asked, “‘am I indebted for this fortunate 
interposition in my greatest peril ? ” 

“The pale face was in danger from other enemies 
than the panther,” she answered, looking up into his 


face. “Black Wolf had sworn that the white man 
should die. He was at the lodge after the pale face 
left it. White Feather prepared a torch and tinder, 


and taking the rifle, followed to warn and protect her 
friend. He lost his way; she went to the lodges of 
the pale faces at the old Ottawa village, but he had not 
arrived. She turned back, and hearing the wolves and 
panther, replenished her torch, and found him she 
sought. ~ Is the pale face satisfied ?” 

She was again pressed to his heart, and he imprinted 
a warm kiss on her brow. 

That instant, a sharp report broke the scene and a 
ball whistled past the young man’s head, cutting the 
flesh slightly upon his cheek. 

“ Fly from the light!” cried White Feather quickly. 
“Black Wolf is upon the war path, and seeks the blood 
of the pale face.” 

The words were scarcely pronounced when the 
Indian, with a fierce yell of mingling hate and revenge, 
rushed forward frantically, brandishing his knife and 
tomahawk in the most fearful manner. 

White Feather fell stunned by a blow from the 
hatchet, but her companion was better prepared to re- 
ceive the savage, whose murderous knife was turned 
aside, and they closed in mortal combat. 

The torch had been thrust into what proved to be 
an old hollow stub. The fire had communicated to the 
inside, which was dry, and a dense volume of smoke 
and flame was issuing from the top and through rents 
along the side. Thus, for a long distance around the 
woods were illuminated with a glaring light. 

The discharge of firearms,.and the presence of fire, 
had frightened the wolves and they had fallen back, 
viewing the scene in silence, only an occasional howl 
being heard; and the near. approach of morning, 
admonishing them of danger, they were quietly dis- 

rsing. 

The struggle between Dennis Rodman and the 
Indian, was of short duration. The savage was power- 
ful and more than a match for our hero, but what the 
youth lacked’ in strength, he made amply good in 
quickness of motion, and before his foe could recover 
from the first rebuff in turning the point of his weapon 
aside, Rodman had thrust his knife through the heart 
of the doomed red man, who fell dead at his feet. 

The blow White Feather had received was not dan- 
gerous, yet it had effected an ugly wound. The 
hatchet struck the side of her head, and glancing 
downward, cut a deep gash in her shoulder. The stun 
occasioned by the concussion lasted but a moment, and 
as the Indian fell, she having regained her feet, sprang 
forward, her face and neck besmeared with blood, and 
asked hurriedly : 

“Ts the pale-face hurt ?” 

“No,” he replied, extending his arms to meet her. 
“TI am uninjured, and I would to Heaven you had 
escaped his murderous weapon!” 





CHAPTER IIL 
THE SAVAGES CLAMOROUS FOR BLOOD. 


Tuer sun had advanced half-way up the eastern 
horizon, on the morning following the incidents of the 
preceding chapter, when Dennis Rodman left the lodge 
of Enosho, whither he had accompanied White Feather. 
Her wounds were not of a serious nature, and after 
being carefully dressed, discommoded her very little. 
This fact lightened the heart of the young man, and he 
sped on swiftly toward the old Ottawa village. 

He was considerably troubled, nevertheless, in view 
of the probable excitement among the savages, when 
they learned of the tragic death of one of their number; 
yet he was resolved to give instant information of the 
whole affair, and throw himself upon the honour with 
which he had acted—killing his adversary in self- 
defence. 

He was very much surprised, and not a little alarmed 
on nearing the village, to discover a large body of 
Indians collected around the hut occupied by Zies- 
It was plain to be observed that the savages 
were unusually excited and clamorous with unchecked 
passion. 

The idea flashed upon his mind in an instant, that 
they were already apprised of the death of Black Wolf, 
and had come to demand the murderer. He paused to 
consider what course he had best pursue—to turn back 
and make his way through the wilderness to Detroit, 


tree he could climb. Groping around in the dark, he| beneath the light. In this position she took deliberate | 








and from thence to his home in the east, or walk boldly 
into their midst and surrender himself, trusting for an 
amicable settlement of the difficulty. 

The latter proposition was one of extreme hazard. 
He could see that the savages were terribly enraged, 
and the cause was one they would not pass over lightly. 
Indeed, he had no reason to doubt but that a summary 
vengeance would be his immediate fate. ‘To flee, 
would be to abandon White Feather, and all his plans 
of future happiness. She had saved him from the 
panther, and warned him of Black Wolf, even at the 
peril of her own life. Now, should he forsake her 
when the first danger appeared? No! he would meet 
the wrath of the Indians; turn it aside if possible; 
if not, die like a warrior! Would he be worthy 
of her, did he exhibit less courage than she? 
Another thought startled him. If he should suc- 
ceed in effecting his escape, the savages would 
take revenge on those who had been his friends— 
Ziesberger and his companions. With a desperate re- 
solve he threw his rifle over his shoulder, and walked 
resolutely into the village, directly among the infuri- 
ated Indians clamouring for his blood. 

Ziesberger and his followers stood huddled together 
like a flock of frightened sheep, the savages yelling and 
hooting around them. ‘They were sadly alarmed, fear- 
ing they would be massacred by the incensed Indians. 

Rodman walked boldly into their midst, making his 
way directly to his companions. ‘The Indians, with a 
menacing stare, fell back to let him pass, then closing 
in, followed up to the excited group of pioneers. 

The savages then began rudely examining the young 
man’s clothes and rifle, taking tho latter away from 
him. They then removed his knife—the blade was 
still wet with the blood of Black Wolf. 

At sight of the besmeared knife the Indians sent 
forth a hideous howl of rage, and began dancing around 
in a circle, brandishing their weapons in the most 
frantic manner. 

The scene was terrific, Rodman gave himself up as 
lost, expecting every instant that a hatchet would be 
buried in his brains, or a knife thrust through his heart. 

At this critical moment an old sachem appeared, and 
speaking to the excited multitude, silence and order 
was restored. He then demanded the cause of the 
tumult. . 

A large, brawny savage, holding the bloody knife, 
stepped forward and said : 

“Black Wolf was my brother. He has been mur- 
dered by the pale-face, and his body is food for the 
wolves. Is the chief satistied ? ” 

A cloud gathered upon the old sachem’s face, and his 
dark eye swept over the group of terror-stricken white 
men. He said: 

“ Let the accused step forth, that we may hear him 
speak.” 

Rodman moved out from among his companions, and 
in a clear, firm tone, related all the particulars of the 
sad affair, assuring the old chief that he acted only in 
self-defence, killing the Indian to save his own life. 

“The white man speaks lies,” thundered the pas- 
sionate brother. “Black Wolf loved White Feather, 
and had won her for his bride; the pale-face was jealous 
of the red man, and——” 

The sentence was cut abruptly short by a blow from 
the fist of the insulted Rodman, who struck the savage 
between the eyes, sending him sprawling on the 
ground. 

“T have not lied, great chief,” he said, turning to the 
sachem. “TI have spoken the truth.” 

“The white youth is a brave warrior,” replied the 
old Indian, evidently pleased at the daring feat, in the 
face of such overwhelming opposition. “ Let the young 
squaw be brought, we will hear her speak.” 

To the surprise of Dennis Rodman, White Feather— 
her head and shoulder bandaged—accompanied by the 
aged Enosho, came into the circle and gave their 
testimony, perfectly corroborating his. He had not 
observed them in the crowd, supposing they were at 
their iodge by the little brook, ignorant of his fearful 
situation. 

The old chief listened attentively to every word, then 
said : 

“The white man has broken no faith with his red 
brothers. Black Wolf sought the quarrel and was 
beaten. He was an old woman, and should never have 
gone upon the war path. He should have remained by 
the lodge to hoe corn and tend the pappoose. War 
Eagle has spoken;” and wrapping his cloak around 
him, he strode haughtily away. 

The effect of these words was wonderful. Tho 
savages began to instantly to disperse, and in twenty 
minutes they had nearly all departed. 

It was evening again, and the old Ottawa village 
appeared deserted; yet in the little log hut occupied by 
Ziesberger, during his seven months’ stay on the banks 
of the Cuyahoga, was the warm-hearted old missionary 
and his followers. The day had been one of intense 
excitement and peril, and the hardy pioneers were fully 
aroused to the dangers of their situation. They were 
holding a council to determine what course they ought 
to pursue in the emergency. The savages had dis- 
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persed, apparently peaceably, but old Ziesberger was 
too well acquainted with Indian habits and peculiarities 
not to know that the brather of Black Wolf would seek 
a dire revenge, and that. he would readily find enongh 
reckless characters to aid him. in his diabolical work. 
White Feather and her mother, having remained at the 
village—the old squaw being unable from age and 
infirmities to walk to their lodge—were admitted to 
the council, andaided materially in arriving at a proper 
conclusion. 

It was decided to proceed at once on board the small 
sailing vessel in which they had come up the river, and 
drop down again to the lake, then return to Detroit. 

Envosho and her daughter consented to accompany 
them. The old squaw lived in the vicinity of Detroit 
at the time of ber husband's death, and in order to die 
near his graye that her bones might rest with his, 
readily assented to make the journey. 

White Feather was happy.in the presence,of her 
pale-faced loyer, and joyous at the thought of never 
parting with him again. She had forgotten that.a sleep- 
less enemy was on the track of him she loved, thirsting 


CATHERINE RASHLEIGH’S 
TEMPTATION, 


CHAPTER L 
To-nicht she will dance at the palace, 
With the diamonds;in her hair; 
And the Prince will praise her beauty— 
The loveliest lady there, 

“ Croose, Catherine—choose between me and Roy 
Clifford. Which will you be—poor or. rich, bond or 
free?” 

It was in a pause of the dance that this momentous 
question fell on Catherine Rashleigh’s ear. They stood 
in the conservatory of his palace home, where a, soft 
light fell on 

Rare flowers—narcissi, irises, each erowned, 
Red oleanda blossoms, hyacinths, 
Shedding faint fragrance richly curled all round, 
Corinthian, cool, columnar flowers on plinths; 
Waxen camelias, white und crimson ones, 
And. amber lilies, and the regal rose, 
Which for the breast of queens full scornful grows, 








for his blood in revenge for the death of a brother—an 


Indian’s revenge, that knows no satiety save in the full | 


gratification of its cruel purposes. 


When-the council closed, and Ziesberger with. his | 


friends was about to proceed to-the boat, an Indian 
skulked away from the old hut, and burried towards 
the river. A bass-wood log, split open in the centre, 


the halves lying side by side, extended from the shore | 


to the beat, and across these the savage proceeded 
rapidly. Casting a quick glance around, he descended 
through a scxttle-hole and hid himself among some old 
rubbish below the deck, 

Not more than an hour was employed in transfer- 
ring the “traps” from the huts to the vessel, then the 
party being all on board, the boat moved leisurely 
down stream. It was bright starlight, and the shores 
could be seen plainly, rendering it easy to keep the 
vessel in the centre of the channel. 

The little handful of pioneers felt much relieved in 


the prospect of a successful exit from the dangerous | 


locality, and after arranging for two—a steersman and 


watch—to remain on duty three hours, then to be re- | 


lieved by others, the party “ turned in” to rest. 

Two hours passed and a deep silence rested upon 
the scene. ‘The man stationed at the prow as a look- 
out was fast asleep. Dennis Rodman had the helm, 
and he was not asleep, but seated by the side of White 
Feather, ,»engaged in a whispered conversation. He 
managed to keep the boat straight in the channel, yet 
his mind was not on his duty. The lovely maiden 
at his side occupied every thought, and he did not see 
a dark painted face peering up from the seuttle-hole, 

Gradually the face advanced till the shoulders ap- 
peared. Then one brawny arm, the hand holding a 
huge knife, was raised above the opening; and 
directly, the tall figure of an Indian stood on the deck. 

Rodman and White Feather sat with their backs to 
the savage, who saw his advantage, and crept toward 
them with the stealthiness of a cat. 


Beyond, on one hand, might. be seen the ball-room, 
with its frescoed walls, its fluted pillars,.its tessellated 
| floor, while on the other stretehed parlours, library, 
and dining-room in splendid perspective. Then there 
arose before Catherine a vision of the fairy-like grounds, 
through which she had been roaming with her host, 
and the exterior of the mansion, which was: 9 Superb 
specimen of Moresque architecture, and with its cen- 


tral dome, its minarets, its vine-wreathed lattices, its | 


dim, cool galleries, and verandas draped. with some 
| gorgeous Indian ereeper, seemed like those the Turkish 
| Suan erects along the’banks of the “ Golden Horn.” 
| She admired John Vershire’s princely home, and now, 
in striking contvast to the splendour about her, there 
swept across her brain memories of the third-rate tene- 
ment, in which the Rashleighs had been obliged to 
| live since her father’s death. The worn carpets, the 
scant and faded curtains, the furniture polished and 
| repolished by the single housemaid; the remodelling 
of old garments for the younger children; the'sacii- 
fices necessary to equip herself for a ball or party; her 
mother’s mancuvring for a seat in Mrs. Hollister’s 
| opera-box—all their struggles to keep up appearances 
| till she should be settled in life were recalled in\that 
| decisive hour. She remembered, too, how surprised 
| and pleased Mrs. Rashleigh had. been when Catherine 
| had attracted the attention of John Vershire, how she 
had exhibited the bouquets brought by his footman, 
and with what fond pride she had arrayed her for this 





ete, 

a “ Catherine,” her mother had said, as she folded the 
shawl around her daughter’s superb form, “if John 
Vershire proposes to you to-night, I hope you will let 
no silly fancies influence your reply. Roy Clifford can 
| never be more than a friend to you,unless you mean 
to doom us all to poverty. Remember our destiny is 

| in your hands, child, and be. wise.” 
Was it strange that, under these circumstances, the 
young girl should have been strongly tempted to give 


This was a fearful moment for the lovers, but all | up the one sweet dream of her life? No, no; she was 


uneonscious of their peril, they sat, his arm around 
her waist, listening to the recital of one of her adven- 
tures in the great wilderness. 

The Indian’s whole attention was upon the object of 
his hate—the slayer of his brother—and he did not 


observe old Enosho crawling up through the opening | rose-tree. 


directly behind him. She seemed to have renewed 
her strength, and with all the native shrewdness of 
her people, she advanced rapidly upon the savage. 

He stood within ten feet of his victim. His grip | 





but human, and she was about. to give an affirmative 


answer, when she started, and grew faint and sick at 
heart. 

Mr. Vershire had been slowly leading herthrough 
the conservatory, and they had paused near-a Bengal 
It was full of ‘budsand bloom—just) such 
bloom as had flushed one which Roy Clifford had given 
her last New Year’s Day. Atsight.of this, John Ver- 
shire’s fabulous wealth vanished, She sajy only.the 
quiet home of the Cliffords, the quiet figure of Roy’s 


tightened upon the hilt of his knife; his form towered | mother, and the refinement which lent a charm even 


aloft, and then he leaned forward in preparation for 
the fatal spring. Then, with a rapid motion, Enosho 
drew a hatchet from her girdle, whirled it above her 





to the humblest surroundings, True, he was poor in 
houses, in lands, but rich in truth, honour, and intel- 
lect. He was in the second year of hfs Taw studies, 


head, and the edge came down on the assassin’s right | and Catherine knew that ‘his-wife must learn to wait 
arm, breaking the bones, and causing his knife to fall | and hope. Amid the world’s'great field of battle, theirs 


from his grasp, i 

This startled the lovers, and:they sprang to their 
feet, turning quickly upon the scene. For one instant | 
the savage paused, then sprang forward to grapple his | 
foe and bear him into the water. That instant, how- | 
ever, was sufficient to thwart his purpose, for as he | 
came forward, Rodman dropped on the deck, and | 
catching the Indian by the legs, hurled him into the | 
river. It was never known whether he reached the 
shore or perished in the water. 

Enosho had exerted herself to the utmost to aceom- 


would, she doubted not, be for awhile, at least, a rng- 
ged path, but the sweetest hopes. of her young woman- 
hood were centeredin him. ‘ried and tempted as she 
was, his love came back now as it had dawned upon 
the horizon of her life, rosy with the morning flush, 
golden with the promise of the coming day. Her 
thoughts were wandering on in wild confusion, when 
her host's voice broke in upon her reverie: 

“ Well, Catherine,” said he, “ how have you decided?” 

In love, John Vershire proved himself os shrewd as 
in the business by which he had accumulated a fortune 


plish her purpose, and the task overpowered her. She | of half'a million, While Catherine had been pondering 
sank senseless on the floor, and in an hour was dead, | his proposal, he had read her face like an ope, book. 
having ruptured a blood-vessel. She wag taken to} Her feverish flush, her restless, but kindling eyes, her 
Detroit, and White Feather pointing out the grave of | quick breathing, told him, as plainly as words could 
her father, the old squaw was buried by his side. | haye spoken, when he had gained an advantage; while 
Dennis and the maiden were then married, and he! her sudden start and shiver at the sight of the Bengal 
started with her to his home in the east. They reached | roses, her silence, her painful alstraction assured. him 
there in due time, and a year afterward, if a stranger + that Roy Clifford's star was*once more in the ascen- 
visited Dennis Rodman at his princely residence in| dant. He resolved to break the spell, and as ha in- 
Hartford, he would not have recognised in the graceful, | quired to what decision :she had come, he adroitly drew 
accomplished mistress of the mansion, the brave, noble | her from the memory-hannted rose-bush, and stopping 
Indian maiden of the Senecas—White Feather. in front of a mirrer which reflected her at full length, 
M. J. H. exclaimed : 


| 





“Catherine, my love,.a.queen might be -prond of 
your beauty and) grace-will you drag on penniless 
and obscure, or will you-shine in the first circles of the 
metropolis, and at court? Be mine, and every luxury 
shall be yours—your word shall be. law, your lightest 
wish anticipated. I will robe you in’ velvet, :and braid 
your dark hair with diamonds!” 

Again Catherine thought of her mother’s faded cheek 
and anxious eye, of the struggles incident to their lot, 
and she strove to banish Roy Clifferd’s tall figure, his 
handsome face, with its: firm, proud-lip, its clear, dark, 
steadfast eyes, and the, broad, calm brow shaded by 
waves: of chestnut hair. She looked: wp at John 
Vershire, a;man who had already-counted sixty years, 
and no Adonis in form or feature, but not till she had 
withdrawn her gaze from the burly figure, the keer, 
grey eyes, the shaggy brows, and bushy, grey hair, 
could she summon strength to say: 

“ Mr. Vershire, I may shave my faults and my follies, 
but I must be true;to myself.and to you. . You know! 
have been deeply interested:in Roy Clifford. I do not 
loye youas I love him, But if you will take me as 
am, hoping nothing from our union which you cannot 
receive, I will be-yours.. I believe'I conld be a faithful 
wife to you—is that.all you ask ?” 

“Yes, yes. Jam an old man; it would: be absurd in 
me to talk to you like young Roy Clifford,.; But ”—and 
he laid his gloved hand softly on her|hair—‘ I love you 
in my own fashion.. I can make you happy, I am 
certain.” 

He paused an instant, andi then resumed : 

“ When I was in Paris, last spring, I bought a ring 
of real Florentine workmanship. Cellini himself could 
not have, wrought it more exquisitely, and look, it 
blazes with digmonds which Eugenie might be proud 
to wear, I purchased it. with the idea of) making ita 
betrothal ring. - L have kept it; till now, and here it is.” 

As he,spoke he drew from his.:pecket a tiny casket, 
aad opening it, disclosed the ring. As he-placed it on 
her finger, Catherine again grew giddy, for ‘it seemed 
like a fetter shutting out Roy Olifferd from her very 
thoughts, and solemnly binding her to John Vershire. 

The hour succeeding, her strange’ betrothal passed 
like a confused dream, She had a dim recollection of 
strolling through the princely halis on his arm, and 
being presented to some of his friends as. his affianced 
wife. It must have been long past midnight when she 
stole out into the grounds alone, and pausing by a 
fountain from whose waters a sculptured Undine was 
rising in her white, still beauty, bathed her heated brow. 
While she stood there, a.shadow fell across the mosaic 
pevement that encivcled the fountain, and a voice low 
and musical, but witha vein of pathos trembling through 
it, exclaimed : . 

* Catherine, Catherine Rashleigh, I could not come 
till late... Was. it to trample my heart beneath: his feet 
that our host invited the poor student? Is what | 
hear. trne—have you sold yourself for John Vershire’s 
gold?” 

Catherine’s brain whirled; her lips parted spasmodi- 
cally, but she could not articulate a syllable—hbefore the 
majenty of the young man’s scorn the wretched girl was 

umb, 

* Speak,” he continued, “‘speak—I have a right to 
know the truth!” 

“TI will tell. you the whole truth, Roy. I love you 
as I shall mever love again, but. henceforth it will be 
sin for me;to acknowledge it—I am. Mr, Vershire's be- 
trothed wife!”. And she held up the slender white 
hand, blazing with the diamond eirelet which had been 
his gift an hour previous. 

A bitter smile ourled Roy Clifford’s firm, well-cut 
lip, as he rejoined : 

“ Catherine, you have weighed my love in the balance 
with John Vershire’s half-million, and gold .has turned 
the scale! This—this.is woman’s love—woman’s faith 
—ha, ha!” and with that hoarse laugh he left her. 

For a few moments Catherine Rashleigh stood there, 
as white and still.as the sculptured, Undine, then Clif- 
ford’s footstep again sounded on the -byoad gravelled 
walk leading to the fountain, and she, abandoned her- 


self toa passion of tears, Once more he was beside 


her, his breath was. warm, upon hercheek, and his band 
clasped hers as. of old. 

* You have beggared my life, Catherine,” he mur- 
mured;, “ but I cannot part with you in,anger. God 
forgive and pity you, for you, will need pity, 1 am sure. 
Mark my words—the splendour which dazzles you 
now will pall upon you—your palace of a house will 
seem like a prison, and 

“ Oft in your marble heagrth’s bright glow 
You will watch a picture.come and go; 
a picture:of a little parlour where you used to sit with 
me ahd-my mother, singing to the low: tinkle of your 
guitar, or listeniag while I read. Then++then, dear 
Catherine, Heaven:help and keep you!” 

He gave her one long, steadfast, yearning g22¢, 
pressed a hurried kiss upon her brow, and left the spot. 

“ Oatherine, Catherine |”. called Mr. Vershire, and 
the girl shuddered, as she replied: 

“ Heve I am.” 4 





“Your chaperon’s carriage has been waiting for 
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some time, and. Mrs. Hollister is quite impatient,so I, books he liked, and sang his favourite songs. The 


pose I must conduct you back. I hope the day is 


oa far distant when you will be all my own.” 


not 


Jatherine made no answer, and though the keen- | 


sighted John Vershire saw her paleness and agitation, 
he was thoughtful ‘enough not to allude to that. With 
the utmost gallantry he shawled his beautiful betrothed, 
and handed her into the carriage with Mrs. Hollister, 
hitherto the only rich and fashionable friend the Rash- 
leigh’s could have shown on their visiting list. The 
host had whispered the tidings'of his betrothal to 
Catherine’s chaperon, and the magic of John Vershire’s 
gold had begun to work upon her worldly nature. 
She was neither languid nor snappish as they drove 
homeward, but. radiant with smiles, and lavish of con- 
gratulations. 

“ My dear,” she said, blandly, “my brightest hopes 
with regard to you are realized. You could not have 
made a more brilliant match; Mr. Vershire is worth at 

- Jeast half a million.” 

Mechanically the girl thanked her for her kindly 
interest and good-wishes, and as she stood on the steps 
of that third-rate tenement, she muttered: 

“Well, this is the last time I shall be obliged to 
drive to parties in a hackney-coach, or Mrs. Hollister’s 
carriage—Mr. Vershire’s equipage is superb! ” 

The next instant the drowsy housemaid had answered 
her summons, and she hastened through the narrow 


hall, and up the staircase to her own room, She was 


sitting before her toilette-glass. and dreamily unbind- 
ing her heavy hair, when her mother entered. There 
sat Catherine, with a perfectly colourless face, save 
where a small crimson spot burned on one cheek ; eyes 
whose haunting sadness would have thrilled Roy Clif- 
ford with compassion; compressed lips, and those 
restless fingers threading the mazes of her shining hair. 

“Are you ill, Catherine? ” asked Mrs. Rashleigh. 

“No, mamma, but weary—weary in body and in 
soul.” 

“ What has happened? ” 


“ Nothing—nothing to alarm you,” and she gave a} 


short, nervous laugh; “only I am engaged to Mr. 
Vershire !” 
“Engaged to John Vershire! Do I hear aright, or 
am I dreaming ?” 
“No, no, ‘tis no dream—there is the betrothal ring; 
he will be here to-morrow to ask your sanction.” 
“Oh, Catherine, if this be true, you ought to bea 


happy girl to-night; you have saved your mother and | 
your brothers and sisters from want, and consequently | 


irom degradation. You have lifted my burden of care 
at once and for ever.” 

“Tam thankful that my sacrifice has not been in 
vain, but, oh, mother, my heart is beggared! ” 

“Do not talk thus; it was but a girlish fancy you 
had for Roy Clifford; you will forget him, and be hap- 
pier with Mr, Vershire, for though he is not young, he 
is well-educated, and most agreeable company. I hope 
if hecomes here in the morning you will meet him, 
not only with the courtesy due to a man of his rank 


and wealth, but to one who will soon be your hus- | 


band.” 

“Donot fear for me—to-night Iet me pass the hours 
as best suits me. ‘To-morrow I shall bid farewell to 
the old life, with its hopes and dream, and be the mere 
automaton I shall become when I am John Vershire’s 
wife.” 

“ Automaton!” echoed the worldly mother: “how 
singularly you speak of your good fortune! Mr. Ver- 
shire is a perfect Croesus !” 

“Yes, yes, I have sold myself for half a million. And 
now leave me—I must be alone.” 

“Good-night, or rather I should say good morning, 
for it is past two ; you will think better of the match 
that seems so hateful when you are rested.” 

A low moan, a wild glitter which shot up from’ the 
depths of the dark eyes answered Mrs. Rashleigh, and 
they parted—the mother to dream of the palace-home 
where her daughter would queen it, and the splendour 
in which she should again bask, while Catherine held 
apainiul tryst with memory, and struggled to bury the 
love which had shed its bloom and fragrance through 
her heart, and write upon its tomb the solemn inscrip- 
on—" Reguiescat in paces” 





CHAPTER AIL 
Are you happy? You look so. 
Well, I wish you what you seem, 
Happy persons sleep so light! 
In your sleep you never dream? 
But who would care to know 
What dreams you dreamed last night ? 

Arter that wearisome night, daring which Catharine 
Rashleigh seemed to have lived ages, she played her 
part with such skill that even her mother cduld find no 
fault with her appearance. When John Vershire called 
the next morning she Teceived him most graciously, 
consented to a short engagement, and entered into the 
preparations for ‘the bridal with an interest which 
pleased her betrothed, and gratified Mrs. Rashleigh. 
She wore the flowers Mr. Vershire sent her, read the 





flush on her cheek was more brilliant, her eyes were 
more lustrous, and the smile on her red, ripe lips more 


frequent, but since her betrothal she had grow “ice | 


cold and marble calm.” 
look, her smile, or her laugh, and a close observer 
would have been shocked at the change that had come 
over the beautiful Catherine. She had never seen Roy 
Clifford since they parted by the marble Undine in Mr. 
Vershire’s grounds, and she hoped this pain might be 
spared her. 

One night she sat in John Veshire’s opera-box lis- 
tening to the music which swelled and died around 
her, and abstractedly watching the stage. She wore a 
heavy wine-coloured silk, trimmed with black lace, a 
white. opera-cloak, lined with a ‘softer shade of the 
same warm’ hue as her robe, and a comb, brooch, 
bracelets and earrings of Etruscan gold, set with 
jewels, which glowed blood-red in the gaslight, while 
her bouquet-holder was crowded with lilies from Ver- 
shire’s hot-house—some white, some scarlet, some 
golden, and some royal purple. She was trifling with 


| the blossoms, when, in a pause in the opera, a familiar 


| 


} 


| 


voice struck upon her ear, and sent the glow from her 
cheeks. She looked up, and saw Roy Clifford leaning 
over a lady not far distant. The lady was his cousin, 
Mrs. Leland, and so intense was her passion for music 
that she had an opera-box every season. But why had 
Roy come ?—was it to make Catherine’s fetters seem 
more burdensome or to see how she received her lover's 
attentions? She could not tell, but with a wild effort 
she controlled her emotion, and grew as gay and 
brilliant as in her happiest moments; she chatted and 
laughed as if her love for Roy Clifford had indeed been 
a dream, a fancy, just rippling the waters of her young 
heart, and the man at her side had been accepted, not 
for his half-million, but because of his own sterling 
excellence. 

Roy Clifford soon afterwards left the house, but the 
next day a boy brought Catherine a package, super- 
scribed in a handwriting that sent a thrill through 
every nerve. She took it ta her room, and on opening 
it found a book and a little note. With unsteady 
fingers she unfolded the paper, and glanced over the 
following : 

“ Catherine—You will not be surprised, I fancy, 
when I tell you that I can no longer live in England. 
Tam going to Scotland. I shall try to find what it is 
useless to seék here, where there is so much to remind 
me of what Ihave lost—balm, hope, peace. I could 
not leave you for ever without seeing you once more, 
and last night I went with cousin Edith to the opera, 
What I suffered God alone knows. I hope I shall 
never pass through such an ordeal again, and I trust 
your pulses did not thrill like mine to the memories of 
old. If your heart did bleed, it was in secret; you 
made no sign. _ All through the hour I remained, that 
poemof Owen Meredith’s haunted me—the poementitled 
“ Aux Italiens.” I send you the book which contains 
it, and between its leaves I have put the few notes you 
have written me, three letters, a knot of ribbon, a glove, 
a few faded flowers—tokens of a love as deep as it is 
hopeless. 

“ Read the sad, sweet verses once, and then thrust 
the volume and the keepsakes out of sight, and never 
gaze on them more. Good-bye,a long good-bye. God 
grant that you may never have cause to repent your 
choice. “ Roy CLirrorp.” 

Catherine took up the volume. Her cheek burned, 
her temples. throbbed, her heart beat painfully and 

slow, as she perused. the poem commencing : 
At Paris it was, at the opera there, 
And she looked like a queen in @ book that night, 
With the wreath of pearl in her raven hair, 
And the brooch on her breast so bright. 
Of all the operas Verdi wrote 
The best to me is the “ Trovatore,” 
And Mario could charm with his tenor note 
The souls in Purgatory. 
The moon on the tower slept soft as snow, 
And who was not thrilled in the strangest way, 
As we heard him sing while the gas burned lew, 
“ Non ti scordar di me?” 
There, in our front-row box we sat, 
Together, my bride-betrothed and I~ 
My gaze was fixed on ny opera-hat, 
And hers on the stage hard by. 
Meanwhile I was thinking of my first love, 
As I had not been thinking of aught for years, 
Till over my eyes there began to move 
Something that felt like tears. 
I thought of the dress she wore last time, 
When we stood ‘neath the cypress-tree together, 
In that lost land, in that soft clime, 
In the crimson evening weather. 
I thought of our little"quarrels and strife, 
And the letter that brought me back my ring, 
And it all seemed then, in the waste of life, 
Sach a very little thing. 
And I think in the lives of most women and men, 
There's a moment when all would go smooth and even, 
If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven. 


The last verses were underlined, and over and over 





There was no heart in her | 


Catherine Rashleigh read them, till she was well-nigh 
mad. The whole of the expressive story embodied in 
the poem touched her as it never had before, and that 
evening she wrapped herself in her cloak, and hastened 
down to Mrs. Clifford’s humble lodgings. The moon- 
light streamed into the room as of yore, but thé scent 
of heliotrope, geraniums, and roses was gone, and what 
was more, neither Roy nor his mother were there. 

“Oh, Roy, Roy!” wailed the girl, “ would you were 
here. I cannot have you go and leave me. I am here 
to-night to tell you that I have read the poem, and it 
has touched to the very core the heart that has fer a 
time seemed dead within me. I, too, have come back 
to be forgiven. I will follow you to the world’s end. 
But oh, | fear it is too late!” 

On inquiring of the landlady, Catherine iearned that 
her lodgers had left at mid-day, and, as she hurried to- 
ward home, she said, hoarsely : 

“Fate is against me. I must marry John Ver- 
shire!” 

A month later her marriage was solemnized with 
great pomp. No bride ever looked more like a queen 
than Catherine Rashleigh. The heavy white moire 
robe, the fabulous splendour of the veil, the diamonds, 
and, indeed, the whole trousseau; the princely gifts of 
the bridegroom and his friends; the magnificence with 
which he had fitted up both his country-seat and town- 
mansion were quite the talk, and created much more 
than a nine days’ wonder. The bride was pronounced 
the most beautiful of the season, and while ladies 
envied, gentlemen declared that old John Vershire 
ought to be worth half a million to carry off such a 
prize. 

After the wedding-breakfast, the bride and bride- 
groom departed for Paris, where they were to spend 
their honeymoon, and when they came back to take 
possession of their palace in town, their return was 
announced in glowing paragraplis in the evening papers. 
Mrs. Rashleigh, who now occupied a mansion in a 
fashionable street hard by her daughter's residence, wasin 
her element. She read the various paragraphs relating 
to Mr. and Mrs. Vershire, and with « toss of her head, 
which fluttered the flowers and ribbons of her jaunty 
cap, said: 

“Certainly Catherine is the most fortunate person 
in the world. I must see her at once. I know she must 
by this time acxnowledge I was right.” 

The next morning, at as early an hour as Catherine’s 
new habits would allow her to receive calls, Mrs. Rash- 
leigh drove totown. An obsequious servant ushered 
her into a boudior, which brought back to Mrs. Rash- 
leigh dreams of the Oriental romances and poems she 
had readin her youth. ‘’he room was octagonal in 
shape, and the walls entirely concealed by a rich 
drapery of crimson silk damask, drawn up overhead like 
those you may have seen in your wanderings in old 
Moorish palaces, till the apartment seemed like a gor- 
geous tent, pitched for some royal occupant. Curtains 
of the same material swept over the plate-glass win- 
dows ; divans, ottomans, and one great, throné-like 
chair, all cushioned with crimson velvet; statues that 
took a warm hue from the bright colouring around 
them; @ writing-desk and table inlaid and covered like 
the marvels of the East; vases of crystal, lamps, and 
a thousand graceful trifles in Bohemian, Sevres, silver 
and gold, made the boudoir appear like the work of an 
enchanter’s wand. 

Early as it was, three or four guests had already 
arrived, and there sat Mrs. Vershire, doing the honours 
of her regal home. Her morning dress of thick, white 
silk, faced with crimson, and bordered deep with 
ermine, the girdle knotted around her waist with care- 
less grace, while its heavy red tassels swept against 
the gorgeous carpet; the crimson lilies on her breast, 
and drooping from the bandeaux of her night-black 
hair—lilies which only the conservatories of the rich 
could boast; the small feet in their dainty white satin 
slippers, with their narrow trimming of ermine and 
bright rosettes, and crossed on a velvet cushion, made 
up a picture dazzling in the extreme. 

“Mrs. Rashleigh, madam,” announced the servant, 
and mother and daughter met for the first time since 
Catherine lad entered on her new life. 

The greetings over, Mrs. Rashleigh sat down and 
watched the bride. Ilow superbly she bore herself. 
Ah, to have seen her then, nobody wonld have dreamed 
she had ever dwelt in a less magnificent home than 
that of which she was now mistress, and Mrs. Rash- 
leigh felt a fond pride as she gazed at her. When the 
ladies had gone, she moved forward, aud said: 

“Well, Catherine——” 

A frown gathered on the bride’s brow as she inter- 
rupted her mother with these thrilling words: 

“ Do not—do not call me Catherine. It brings back 
what I would fain forget. Henceforth I am Mrs, Ver- 
shire, a mere automaton.” 

“A beautiful and brilliant automaton, certainly,” 
replied Mrs. Rashleigh, “I cannot tell you how 





proudly I have watched you to-day. But, my dear, I 
hoped you would come back to us entirely satisfied 
with your lot.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Mrs. Vershire; “ that land of 
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bloom and beauty has no J.ethean stream, no fountain 
of immortal youth. I am like a statue, fair enough to 
look upon, but cold, cold as the winter's snow; and 
then it seems as if ages had lapsed away. I shall 
never feel young again.” 

Other callers were announced, and the conversation 
was not resumed, but on leaving her daughter, Mrs. 
Rashleigh recalled her words with vague forebodings 
of evil. 

Time went on, and Mrs. John Vershire rolled along 
the streets in her sumptuous carriage, wore the costliest 
fabrics glittered with jewels, and swept through her 
princely home, looking every inch a queen. So de- 
spotie was her sway in the gay world, so choice the 
society she gathered around her, that people who once 
laughed about the Rashleighs, racked their brains to 
obtain an invitation to their soirées, and Mrs. Hollister 
considered herself fortunate to hold a place on her 
visiting list. But Catherine was all the while treading 
a path thick with thorns which her own hand had 
planted; no child’s coo echoed soft and dove-like 
through those luxurious rooms; no little feet learned 
to patter across the tufted carpets; no tiny fingers 
wandered over her cheek at nightfall, as the weary 
head sank upon her breast; no joy blossomed out of 
the life she led, if I except the pleasure she felt at see- 
ing her family in the possession of the competence she 
had sacrificed so much to procure. Then Roy Clif- 
ford’s prophecy was realized ; the splendour which had 
dazzled even her at first, palled upon her; the im- 
posing mansion she called home seemed like a prison, 
and in her luxurious drawing-room there often rose 
before her a vision of a little parlour, with its soft 
astral lamp, its snow-white curtains, its scent of helio- 
trope, geraniums, and roses—the parlour once tenanted 
by the Cliffords. Ah! in that hour, when even the 
sound of John Vershire’s voice thrilled her with dis- 
gust, Catherine felt the truth of what Roy had said: 
no human arm eould support and cheer—God alone 
could keep her! Kneeling in the solitude of her 
boudoir, on the third anniversary of her marriage, she 


offered such prayers as find acceptance with Heaven, | 


and the shining ones, who wait around the great white 
throne, brought answers of peace. 

The next day, at breakfast, Mr. Vershire said : 

“ By-the-by, Catherine, the morning paper brings 
news of your old flame, Roy Clifford. He is growing 
famous. 

Catherine gave a start. 

“Yes, he was ambitious, as you know, or he would 
not have aspired to your hand, my dear.” 

One evening Mr. Vershire, on coming home to tea, 
found Catherine senseless beside the table; a paper 
damp from the press was clasped in one hand, and 
as he cast a glance over it he perceived an account of a 
massacre which had just been perpetrated, the bold re- 
sistance and the death of Clifford. He bore his wife to 
her chamber, believing her to be quite dead, but at 
length he had the satisfaction of seeing her revive. 
When she had grown calmer, she alluded to Roy’s 
death, and from that time his name was a forbidden 
word. 

Three months afterwards John Vershire lay on his 
death-bed, with his wife watching beside him. The 
night-sky arched, sullen and wrathful, overhead; the 
night-lamp burned dimly ; the “ life-clock” ticked pain- 
fully and slow in the shadowy room, 

“Catherine,” murmured the old man, and his girl- 
bride rose and bent over him. 

“ Child,” he continued, “in this hour, the past comes 
back to me as vividly as if some painter were painting 
it all out before me. Since our marriage, you have 
kept your promise—you have been a faithful wife to 
me, my Catherine, but you have seemed like a beauti- 
ful and brilliant piece of mechanism. I beggared your 
life—I was the means of dooming you to wretchedness, 
and Roy Clifford to the fate he met. But I have re- 
pented, and believe I am forgiven. There is another 
way in which I would atone. Catherine, dear Cathe- 
rine, do some good with the wealth I shall leave you; 
make the world better for your having lived in it.” 

I will not linger on that scene ; there were tears, and 
prayers, and solemn promises, and then John Ver- 
shire’s spirit fled. 

Catherine’s thoughts dwelt long on her early love. 
She knew Roy’s mother was still living and the yearn- 
ing to see her, to talk of her son, and to visit his grave, 
grew too strong to be resisted. 

It was amid the bloom and beauty of the spring 
time, that she entered the little village where Mrs. 
Clifford lived. A moment more, and she stood rapping 
at the low door draped with vines, among whose 
flowers the wild bees were humming; it was opened 
by a pale, slender woman, who stared in surprise at the 
veiled figure in widow’s weeds. 

“Mrs. Clifford,” and the lady flung back her veil, 
xevealing a face almost as white and sad as her own. 

“ Catherine, oh, Catherine!” exclaimed Mrs, Clifford, 
and the next moment the two were locked in each 
otner s artus. 

They were sitting by the cottage hearth, reviewing 
what had passed since they met, when a tall form en- 














tered. Both women cast a quick glance at the bronzed 
face, half-shaded by a broad-brimmed hat, and cried— 

“ Roy, Roy ! ” 

“Yes, I am Roy Clifford! Iwas borne from the 
spot where I fell, unconscious, but when the miscreants 
found I was yet alive, they imprisoned me, and I 
feared I never should escape. But, thank Heaven, I 
have been able to get away, and here I am at last, but 
I did not expect to find such a guest! Catherine, 
Catherine, what means this?” 

All was now explained, and when Roy Clifford folded 
Catherine to his heart once more in a wild embrace, he 
murmured— 

“Thank God, to-night my life’s sweetest dreams are 
realized ! ” 

A week afterwards a quiet wedding took place in Roy 
Clifford’s cottage, and the pair left Scotland fora bridal 
tour. Clifford’s wife’s wealth has flowed into fertiliz- 
iug channels, and many have had cause to bless Jo 
Vershire’s half-million. C. F. G. 





Tue Patrie states that the last steamer brought a 
protest from the Washington Cabinet relative to late 
political events in Mexico. 

A CORRESPONDENT from Germany states that Queen 
Victoria has addressed a letter to the King of Prussia, 
urging on him a change of his policy. 

Ture is a provision in the new Volunteer Act that 
the acceptance of a commission is not to render a seat 
in the House of Commons vacant. 

Ir is asserted that a meeting between her Majesty 
Queen Victoria and the Emperor Francis Joseph will 
shortly take place at the Castle of Roseneau. 


Tue rectory of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, which has 
been vacant many weeks, has not yet been filled up, 
very much to the surprise of the parishioners. It is 
in the gift of the Duke of Bedford. 

Ir is asserted that Sweden has given notice to 
several of the Powers, that she will side with Denmark 
in the event of hostilities breaking out between that 
Power and Germany. 

PREPARATIONS are now in progress for installing a 
camp in the province of Schleswig. It will consist of 
from 10,000 to 12,000 men, among whom will be the 
Royal Guard. A corps of 10,000 men is also being 
assembled round Copenhagen. 

Srr Epwarp LANDSEER, it is stated, has at length 
completed the model of his design for one of the lions 
to be placed at the base of the Nelson column in Tra- 
falgar Square. He cannot be accused of hurrying his 
work. 

Tue Prince of Wales continues to have fair sport on 
the moors and in the forests—making pretty good bags 
of grouse, and bringing dewn his two or three stags a 
day. The Princess passes a good deal of her time in 
fishing in the Dee, and in driving in the neighbourhood. 

Tr is said that King Oscar of Sweden, after having 
had interviews with the Emperor of Austria at 
Vienna, and Frankfort, has left the latter town with 
the conviction that a conflict between Denmark and 
Germany is inevitable. 

In Calcutta the capture of the man supposed to be 
Nana Sahib does not appear to excite much attention. 
The news, when first received, was regarded with con- 
siderable incredulity, and it would seem that this feeling 
still prevails to some extent. 

A FEARFUL accident has occurred upon the Cette 
Railway, in consequence of the engine going off the 
rails and dragging and overturning two nger 
carriages. Six people were killed, including the driver 
and guard, and many persons have been seriously in- 
jured. 

A LETTER from Viége, in the canton of Valais (Swit- 
zerland), states that as two English gentlemen (whose 
names are not given) were crossing a dangerous part 
of the Simplon by the glaciers of the Fletschhorn, ac- 
companied by two guides, one of the latter fell into a 
deep crevice. 

Tue death has been announced, on the 22nd inst. 
of the Right Hon. and Rev. Lord de Freyne, after a 
brief illness. It is said that the deceased nobleman 
succumbed to the same disease which carried off Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell and Sir F. Slade—namely, a fatty 
degeneration of the heart. 

Tune ship S. L. Tilly, of Yarmouth, N.S., Cook 
master, which recently arrived at Greenock from 
Trinidad, reports having passed great fields of ice 
during the passage, having had a narrow escape from 
collision. Captain Cook says he never saw ice so far 
south at the same season of the year. 

Tue herring fishing in the North Sea, off the Dur- 
ham and Yorkshire coast, which at one time threatened 
to be an utter failure this season, within the past ten 
days has proved extremely bountiful, and will repay 
the fishermen for all the reverses in the early part of 
the season. Upon one occasion upwards of a million 
herrings, it was conjectured, were landed at Hartlepool, 





and the sale of herrings in that town on Thursday 
would realize to the fishermen about £2,000. 

Wuen it is known that the Royal Academy has ap 
“accumulation fund” of £140,000, an average income 
of £13,272, and an average surplus of £5,209, the 
public will, we think, join in the opinion that this 
body has very small occasion for the funds of the 
nation to be applied to its support. 

Ir appears from the experiments of Mr. Horsley that 
the quality of the water-springs of the Cotswold Hills 
varies with the height and dip of the geological strata, 
north and south; thus the purest water is obtained 
from Prescot Hill and neighbourhood, and contains only 
eight grains per gallon of solid matter. 

Tue first bale of Bavarian hops arrived in the 
Borough Market on the 26th of August, and was sold 
by Messrs. R. and T. Collis to Mr. Robert Walker, hop 
merchant, of Stratford-on-Avon; quality very choice; 
tlie price, as in the case of the first new English pocket, 
will of course form no guide to the ultimate run of 


prices, 

Tue Earl of Shannon, under the heading of “ Advics 
to Small Farmers,” has published some remarks on a 
subject which is now attracting considerable attention 
among the farming community in Ireland—#he ad- 
visability of their relying for the future more on the 
breeding and rearing of stock than on the usual system 
of cropping. 

A vacancy has occurred on the Royal Foundation 
of Military Knights of Windsor, in consequence of 
the death of Captain John Duncan King, which took 
place at No. 18, Lower Ward, Windsor Castle, on the 
21st instant. The gallant deceased, who had attained 
the advanced age of 74 years, entered the army in 
August, 1806. 

THE parliamentary return giving the names of the 
ships wrecked on the Godwin Sands, occasioning loss 
of life, for the twelve years ending in December, 1862, 
is an instructive document. From this official paper 
we gather that sixteen sailing-vessels and one steamer 
were lost on these sands during the years 1851 and 1862, 
with a sacrifice of eighty-nine lives. 

Aw extraordinary vine is now the object of admira- 
tion in the commune of Hure, near La Réole, in the ar- 
rondissement of Toulouse. It is a chasselas laden with 
no less than 2,500 bunches of grapes of enormous di- 
mensions, being from eighteen to twenty-six centi- 
metres in length, and crowded within a space of eight 
square metres.—Galignani. 

Tue plan contemplated at Washington for an 
invasion of Canada is to march a hundred thousand 
men up the district of Montreal, to cut the connexion 
between Upper and Lower Canada, to abstain from 
meddling in local affairs, but to force the separation of 
the Upper and Lower provinces by the mere force of 
the army of occupation interposing its military barrier 
to their intercourse. 

Lorp FirzHArpINGE has presented to his hunts- 
man, Harry Ayres, the cup his lordship’s celebrated 
dog Cromwell won at the last Metropolitan dog-show. 
The noble owner of Berkeley has had a few lines en- 
graved upon it, commemorating the estimation in 
which he holds his hintsman, as also a few compli- 
mentary lines to one of the finest hounds that ever 
drew a cover. 

On Friday morning, the 22nd August, the fishermen 
of Cadgwith, near the Lizard, secured and brought to 
Falmouth a large whale, commonly known as a 
“ finner,” which they captured near the last-mentioned 
place, floating dead. It measured 74 feet in length, 
and 36 feet in girth, and was landed on the gridiron of 
Falmouth Docks on the day of the opening of tho 
Cornwall Railway. 

THE salmon season is now drawing to a close, and 
altogether it has been the most successful that has been 
experienced in the Severn and Wye for a great many 
years. Not only has the take of fish been greater, but 
the fish have been unusually fine. Fish from 20 lb. to 
to 30 lb. in weight have been quite common, while 
several have been taken in the Severn 40 lb. in weight, 
and one recently 52 Ib. 

Tue CHArRtING-cross Rattway.—This line has now 
been ballasted throughout from the foot of the railway 
bridge Pedlar’s-acre, Lambeth, as far as the new street 
at the end of Redcross Street, Southwark, and work- 
men are engaged in laying down the rails on the bridge 
at Hungerford Market. The terminus which has been 
constructed on this site is nearly completed, with the 
exception of the immense semi-circular glass roof, 
which is in an advanced state. 

A REPORT, just presented to the Southampton Cor- 
poration by the Council of the Hartley Institution in 
that town, states that Professor Parkes had most libe- 
rally offered, on the part of the Director-General of 
the Army and the Senate of the Army Medical School 
at Netley, to transfer to the institution the large collec- 
tion of specimens in natural hiswry, several thousand 
in number, which had been accumulated during the 
last thirty years by the medical officers of the army. 
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VIOLETTA. 


By PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 


duthor of “ Quadroona,” “ Blythe Hall,” “ Photographs of the 
Heart,” &c., dc. 





CHAPTER XXXVL 

O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face! 

Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? 

Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical! 

Dove-feathered raven! wolfish-ravening lamb! 

Despised substance of divinest show ! 

Tout opposite to what thou justly seem'd— 

A damned saint, an honourable villain! 

O nature! what hadst thou to do in hell, 

When thou didst bower the spirit of a flend 

In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh ? 

Was ever book, containing such vile matter, 

So fairly bound? O that deceit should dwell 

In such & gorgeous palace! Shakespeare. 

Ir would be difficult to convey an idea of the scene 
of confusion which followed. Sir Reginald fell back in 
his chair, and, burying his head in his hands, reflected 
deeply. John returned the caresses of his sisters and 
aunt with lavish interest, while Stacey looked as if he 
should particularly have liked to do the same. 
Captains Murray and Jones conversed apart with the 

lawyer, Mr. Waterhouse. 








Suddenly Sir Reginald Pércival arose, and, speaking | 


with a firmness and decision which astounded every- 
body, thus addressed them: 

“I have been astonished—surprised—taken aback. 
A few minutes ago, my only daughter—taken from 
me by crime—was restored to me. This unmanned me; 
and now I am again called upon to recognize, in this 
young man, the son of my deceased brother. At all 
events,” he added, with cool sarcasm in his tones, “ it 
admits of examination.” 

“The proofs are irrefragable,” said Captain Jones, 
taking John by the hand and leading him up to his 
uncle. “Do you deny the likeness?” 

_ “There is a likeness, my dear sir; but that,” he con- 
tinued, with a sardonic grin, “proves nothing. I have 
seen remarkable coincidences of this kind before.” 

Jones turned up the young officer’s sleeve, and 
showed the tattooing. 

“ Read that, and observe the date! ” said Jones. 

_“*d. P., March 4, 18—’” he read. “It certainly is 
Singular ; but these things are commonly done on board 
ship.” This was said with a'strange glance at Captain 
‘= urray, whose presence strangely annoyed and puzzled 

im. 

“ But this was done on the night of the death of the 
late Sit John Percival.” 

“By whom?” ? 





| 


| 





they went out. 


some conversation, disjointed and unconnected enough, 
he suddenly stopped. 


[srr REGINALD FOILED IN HIS ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE HIS NEPHEW.] 


“ By John Crosskeys.” 

“ Your witnesses ? ” 

“ Abel Franks, William Blackmore and his wife, and 
Roderick Blake!” replied Captain Jones, who every in- 
stant became more choleric in his way of replying. 

“ Indeed!” said the baronet, still coolly, though he 
felt the ground was failing him. “If all this can be 
proved——” 

“It can be proved. We have the written declara- 
tion of these parties, Roderick Blake excepted, and him 
we mean to hang, that this young man is Sir John 
Percival. Resistance to the fact is utterly useless,” 

“But your object in coming here—as the question 
can be tried in a court of law?” said Sir Reginald, 
haughtily. 

“ Uncle!” said the young man, releasing himself 
from his sisters; “I come on an errand of peace and 
mercy. Believe me, I know everything—everything, 
I say—and could, I believe, exact from you a fearful 
reckoning, . But of that no more! Reginald Percival, 
you have a daughter. I have been the means, under 
Providence, of restoring her to your arms. [I love her. 
Give her to me to wife ; and let us sink the past.” 

“You restored my daughter to me!” gasped the old 
man. 

“ But for me, she would now be the slave of a pam- 
pered Eastern despot,” said John, quietly. 

“Sir, you are like the highwayman; you put a pis- 
tol to my throat, and say ‘Money or your life!’ Surely 
you would not have me decide in this hurried way. 
To-morrow I will lay your statement before my solici- 
tor, and if he advise me that you are in possession of 
evidence that would satisfy a court of law, why, I sup- 
pose I must yield gracefully, And now make your- 
selves at home. Iam not well. Your apartment shall 
be prepared for you: good-night!” 

And, unable any longer to disguise his rage and 
fury, he turned away. 

“ Will you remain? ” said Jones. 

“Certainly,” replied John, firmly. “This is my 
house. Something tells me he will yield, and all yet 
be well.” 

“We may not,” said Captain Murray, gravely. “ We | 
will go down to the inn. I will not sleep under the 
same roof with that man. Adieu, John; we have 
brought you here in safety—be careful!” 

And, after a further leave-taking of some minutes, 


John remained with his sisters and aunt. After | 


“ Where is Amy? ” he cried. 
“She retired with her mother.” 


| Maud ran herself to inquire, and returned in a few 
| minutes to announce that she was in bed. The excite- 
ment had been too much for her. 

It was midnight ere the new-found relatives parted, 
and then John was shown to the room occupied by his 
father on the night of his death.” 

* * . + . 

When Sir Reginald went out, burning with hate and 
vengeance, he at once made for this apartment, enter- 
ing which, he locked the door. 

He then gave a peculiar whistle, a picture in the 
wainscoting flew on one side, and Roderick came 
forth. 

“ Game's up!” he said, savagely. 

“Not at all! He shall never inherit this property. 
It is mine—mine, do you hear? He must die—die, do 
understand, Roderick ? ” 

“ All very fine to say ; but who is to do it? ” 

“ We will do it! I tell you, Roderick, that rather 
than this beardless boy shall triumph, I will hang! 
My sons, at least, shall enjoy his place. They cannot 
find other heirs when he is gone.” 

“Let us be calm,” said the other. “If anything is 
tc be done, let us discuss the matter like sensible 
creatures—not like madmen.” 

The man who was driven in his old age to this ter- 
rible struggle for his unrighteous inheritance did, in- 
deed, present signs of insanity. His eyes rolled fear- 
fully in his head, his cheeks were ghastly pale, and 
his hands were clenched, and every moment he glanced 
fearfully round the room, as if he expected the dead or 
the living to rise before him. 

“TI do believe, Roderick Blake, that I am mad. 
There is a wild fire in my blood I never felt before ; 
but mad or not, I say the lad must die!” 

“There has been much bloodshed already,” said 
Roderick, gravely. 

“ Roderick Blake, do as thou wilt—desert me if you 
like; but if you do, all is at an end between us. Re- 
member, this youth is John Percival, my nephew, and 
should he live until to-morrow, I must go! His proofs 
are irrefragable—his witnesses beyond all doubt. ’Tis 
vain to contend.” 

“JT will shed no more blood.” 

“ Roderick! ” 

“ Reginald!” 

“ How do you propose to live without money—how 
escape to America? Ihave none to give you. Will 
my new-found nephew pay your passage, eh? Think 
of that, man, and hesitate.” 

“What would you have me do?” said the escaped 
convict, in a surly tone. 

“ He will sleep in this room to-night!” 





“Could I mot see her? ” 


“Well!” 
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“We can hide ourselves in the passage which the 
wise old royalist, my ancestor, contrived to facilitate 
escape.” 

“ Well!” 

“When he is asleep we will gag him, and carry him 
to the cave below.” 

“ And then 5 

“Why, then—the waters of the estuary are deep. 
A heavy stone and a cord will take him to the, bottom, 
to rise no more. 

“ But in the morning he will be missed, and suspicion 
will fall 

“On whom?” 

“On you, Reginald; my vicinity is totally unknown. 
Men will wish to know how he disappeared while 
under your roof.” 








parts by some wicked gipsies, and has just turned up 
when of age. But is it true Mr. Reginald’s daughter 
| has come back? ” 

“It is. She was brought back by the same foreign 
lady as kicked up that bobbery at Brighton,” observed 
Jarvis. 

“ And has Mr. Reginald yielded ?” asked the steward, 
thoughtfully. 
| “Master went to bed about nine. By the way—who 
| do you think dined with him in the library to-day ?” 
“JT don’t know.” 

“ Roderick Blake.” 

“What?” gasped the steward. 

“ Roderick Blake.” 

“Impossible! you must be mistaken !” 

“T saw him, when I took in the coffee, bamboozling 


“Am I his keeper?’ Can I be answerable for his , the ladies at a fine rate,” insisted Jarvis. 


vagaries. 
postor. I cannot be answerable for his having fled. 
His courage failed him. Find him, and I am prepared 
to disprove all his charges.’ But they will not find 
him, Roderick ! ” 

“You are a bold man, Reginald,” said his illegiti- 
mate brother; “but something tells me the dice are 
cogged, and that this throw will .s< fatal” 


“The stakes are worth a trial, and I care not who | 


stands in my way—they should be sacrificed.” 

“ Think of your wife!” 

“Pshaw—a weak, silly fool. Ah!*by the way, 
what wants that Murray here? I tho the fellow 
dead. Strange! strange! But he the young 
springal’s captain, thet explains all, Still I would he 
had not come. I thought I had killed him in earnest. 
My wife, Roderick—a poor, weak, silly fool—whom I 
believe I never loved "T'was but.a whim-—to defeat a 
puppy and be revenged on her indifference. A Violet 
for me. I did love her—and yet I hesitated not to 
abandon and betray. Roderick I have always, through 
life, learned to trample under under foot all who came 
in my way. My motto is go on at any price.” 

Why plays yon shadow on the wall so eomvulsively ? 

“ But your children!” 

“Aye, true—my children. 
Roderick. I do leve them. 
but my sons, I worship them.” 


I will say: ‘The young man was an im- | 


I mourned Amy for years, | 


“ And where is he now?” asked the steward in 
breathless haste. 

“TI don’t know; he slipped out of the parlour when 
Sir John arrived.” 

“ Silence and listen! My friends, your late master 
and Roderick Blake murdered the late Sir John, and 
abducted his child. This I know. I have beey silent, 
| because I feared for the life of my dear young master. 

3ut he is now of age, and has come to claim his own. 
3ut mark me—this quiet acceptance of Sir John, this 
fact of his remaining under the same roof with Begi- 
nald—conceals some infernal plot. Roderick is eapable 
of anything. James, do you go to the village at once 
and fetch two constables, Tell them the notorious 
Dick Wraylett, alias Jones, alias Drake, alias Roderiele 
Blake, is in this house, and that the £100 reward will 
be half theirs if they are quick. I will hand over the 
other half to the poor.” 

James listened with awe, and then, despite the late 
hour, went to the stables, saddled a horse, and galloped 
wildly along the road to the village. 

He had mot been gone ten minutes, when the con- 
versation im the servants’ hall was interrupted in @ 
most manner. 

A pistol was fired, and then loud cries were heard 











There you have me, | from the upper rooms. 


All stood aghast. 
“T knew it! I knew it?” cried she steward, raising 


“ Might not terms be come to. He is smitten with | his hands on high; “follow me all, in the name of 


your daughter.” 


“ He is—but Roderick, he is surrounded by men ofa { 


stamp who will never let him wed the daughter of him 
who—who—never mind. He is in the first flush of 
passion now, but it will not last. These virtuous 
youths are wont to whip their passions down, and be 
guided by otherrules than us. John Percival would 
never wed the daughter of Reginald, his uncle—never. 
But come—all think me retired to my room—this 
way.” 

And going round the bed, he entered a dark recess, 
and with his accomplice disappeared. 

* 7 * * 7. * 

An hour or more later John Percival was escorted to 
the room by the obsequious domestics, amongst whom 
the rumour had got abroad of his identity, and though 
none ventured to say anything, they were kept in a 
constant state of feverish excitement and expectation 
all the evening. 

“Can I do anything for you, Sir—Sir———” began the 
baronet’s own valet. 

“No, thank you; I require nothing now. 
early, however. I would rise by daybreak.” 

He well knew that Amy was in the habit of rising 
early. 

“Certainly! but , 

“But what, my friend?” 

“ Sir—may I say it?—may I say Sir John? ” almost 
blubbered the old man, who had known his father. 

Since the departure of Andrew Potter he had been 
taken into favour. 

“You may—what is your name?” said John, much 
affected. 

“ Jarvis, Sir John Percival,” said the man. “I was 
your father’s valet, Sir John—he was very fond of me, 
Sir John—I recollect you well when that high, SirJohn 
—God bless you, Sir John, and may I welcome your 
return, Sir John?” 

“ Certainly ; my absence will be explained to-morrow, 
and new, my faithful Jarvis—I remember something 
of the name—good-night, God bless you!” 

Jarvis bowed low, and hurried down-stairs to the 
servants’ hali—not one had retired to rest—to repeat 
the news. 

He found Abel Franks, Crosskeys, William Black- 
more, and his wife had just arrived. 

“ What is this, Jarvis, I am told?” said the steward, 
eagerly. 

“ Sir John Percival sleeps in his father’s reoom—our 
master has come home. 1 knew him in a minute. Be- 


Call me 





sides he told as how he was Sir John—hurrab !” 

“ But how about Sir Reginald?” asked a burly do- 
mestic. 

“ Mr. Reginald,” said the steward, gravely. 
fact is our young master was carried away into foreign 


| Heaven.” 
He rushed up-stairs, burst open the door of the yellow 
| room, and stood aghast at the fearful spectacle which 
| presented itself. 

* * * 7 * * 

John Percival, who, on the morn, was to be pro- 
claimed heir to a baronetcy and a vast rent-roll, went 
to bed with the calm of youth, and slept as only sailors, 
who have been rocked to slumber by the sounding 
billows of the ocean, can sleep. 

He had given a few moments to the thought of Amy, 
and of their morning’s meeting, and then nature's 
sweet restorer conquered his faculties. The master of 
the house slept. 

There was a night-lamp ona table beside him, which 
shed a dim light over the large room, and by this light, 
a short time after, two figures might have been seen 
advancing from the recess so often alluded to towards 
the bed. 

Their faces were ghastly. 

Reginald Percival led the van. In his hand he 
clutched a knife. He did not intend, in all probability, 
to use it, except in self-defence—but he had it in his 
hand. 

Roderick had a cord in his left hand; in his right 
was a large handkerchief. 

Reginald Percival laid his knife on the table beside 
the bed, and then drew the curtain. 

A wild and piercing shnek caused him to turn round, 
and still the sailor slept. 

His wife—her eyes inflamed—her hair over her 
sheulders—her face livid with horgor, stood before him. 

“Stay, Reginald! Would. you an assassin ? 
Would’st kill your own nephew ? ” ‘ 

“Woman, what want you here?” said Reginald, 
standing aghast before her. 

And still the sailor slept. 





“T came to save your soul from this last crime; at 
least be not an assassin!” 

“ Woman, away! he shall die!” and infuriated at the 
course events were taken—regardless of consequences— 
he snatched up the knife. His arm fell powerless as he 
did so. It was broken by a pistol-shot. 

With a curse he fell to the ground, while Roderick 
would have escaped had not Captains Jones and Mur- 
ray, with Edward Stacey, burst from behind a large 
press which hitherto had concealed them. 

John Percival sat up ia bed rubbing his eyes. 

“What means all this?” he said. 

“T will explain,” said Eleanor, wildly. “ This after- 
noon a man came under curious cirewmstances to the 
house. Incited by some strange curiosity, I wished to 





know the visitor's business. I knew Sir Reginald 


“The | had a bedroom, whenee a passage led to the library. I 


found a key to fit it—I entered and made my way 


| round to where a screen alone separated me from 
| Reginald Percival and Roderick Blake.” 

Wildly glared the wounded man, who had raiseg 
| himself on one arm—while Roderick listened with 
| sullen indifference. 
| “T listened. I ex some low intrigue. I learned 
| that the real heir to this house and its broad lands, stil] 
| lived, and I heard too, that he was coming to claim his 
own. Then came the fearful plot which ? determined 
to overthrow. My first idea was to inform Reginald 
Percival that I knew all; but my intention was defeated 
by the arrival of my daughter, and then of Sir John 
Percival. I knew his mncle’s calm reception of him 
concealed some fearful plot. ‘This house, built in days 
when evil was even more rife than now, abounds ip 
secret passages. I concealed myself here, and over- 
heard another fearful plot, Sir John Percival was to 
be brought here, and when asleep, gagged and thrown 
= the estuary, [ at os Cpa aeagpear with your 

riends, young man; they a trap, and your enemies 
have been baulked. Close the écom Abel Pranks, and 
you, Sir John, be merciful.” 

“ He shall,” cried Jones, “but hang me, if he can 
marry the daughter now.” 

“ Amy is not his daughter,” said Eleanor, franti- 


eally. 

“Not my child!” gasped Reginald, while all the 
others remained speechless with astonishment. 

“Amy is the hter of Oharles Murray, 
to whom I was married five weeks before the second 


marriage to Sir Roginal.” 
“T knew it—she is my ¢hild!” cried the captain, 
c 


lasping his hands. 

“ His child? ” the false baronet. 

“T must tell my I married Captain Murray 
in secret. We had not beem united but two or three 
days when he left me. A month after Sir Reginali 
Percival eame to me, told me my husband was dead, 
and asked for my hand. I laughed at him, and toll 
him I was a widow. He asked me for proofs. The 
copy of the certificate had been stolen for him by my 


in his possession. He thregtened to ruin me. Kosa 
seen my husband leaye my room on the morning 
of his departure. He would expose me to my father. 
I was mad. I forgot the evidence of clergyman and 
witnesses. His threats chilled my very soul. I mar- 
ried him. My husband returned to curse me—he 
would not hear my story. Gentlemen, do with me as 
you please—my daughter. is the child of an honour- 
able man. My poor boys !—have mercy.” 

“Woman, the proofs!” said Sir Reginald, with a 
sardonic grin. 

“Are here. Passing through your room last night, 
I saw some drawers open. Papers caught my eye ina 
desk. ‘They were chiefly love letters, but as I greedily 
looked over the evidence of your many pertidics, I 
found the missing certificates of my marriage. Cap- 
tain Murray, they are yours. To your custody I con- 
sign her—her mother hag .no right to her—she is not 
worthy!” 

“ Hush, Eleanor, darling!” said the captain, wildly; 
“martyr and saint!” 

“Will no one save me from, bleeding to death?” 
gasped Reginald, “Tis all true—I yield up every- 
thing—but be merciful, for my boys’ sake.” 

“Bolt the door—let ne one enter!” said Sir John, 
sternly: * Merciful we will be, but you must leave 
this country.” 

“Young man, I am dying. Twenty-four hours 
will send me toa grave. The mercy I ask is for my 
children, Take me to another room,” 

“ Wait!” said Roderick, boldly, “if I go to prison 
I tell all.” 

“Villain!” 

“Speak more mildly to the son of your father’s 
father,” said the ruffian. “I am your uncle, andif ! 
swing will leave a stain on the name of Percival 
generations shall not wipe out. Spare me—give me 
the means to reach America, and in that, new land! 
will strive by honest labour to redeem the past.” 

” Sir John,” said Eleanor, “he would have spare! 
ou!” 

“Release him. Captain Jones, let his passage be 
paid to America.” 

“I am an escaped conyict,” replied the man, “and 
hunted like the hare.’ On my sou, all I came here tor 
was to gain the means of escape.” 

“ What ask you?” 

“ Fifty pounds. I have the pelice to baffle, and must 
go by way of France. With that I shall.laud in New 
York penniless.” : 

“You shall find a hundred more when you arrive 
there. Go——,” and John from the bed threw him 
a roll of notes. 

Roderick Blake stepped back into the recess, and 
without a word disappeared through the open panel. 

Meanwhile Franks had, with the assistance of Stacey, 
led Reginald to his own room, the servants were seut 
down, and the victors remained in conference. 

Eleanor had rejoined her daughter utterly over 
come. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 
She never told her love. 
served me far more fondly ; I 
ms pry mln rains pede poem 
The prond and princely halls of —— (I'll not name them, 
‘As you say that "tis perilous)—but the pomp 
Of your sire’s feudal mansion,.I look'd back 
To the Bohemian mountains many a sunset, 
And wept to see another day go dowh 
O'er thee and me, with those huge hills between us. 
They shall not part us more.— Werner. 
Srrance events had occurred in the county of ——. 
High and low, rich and poor, heard with astonishment 
that the child supposed to. have been drowned so many 
years before had returned from.abroad. 
So sudden, had been the.shock to the system, of poor 
dear Sir Reginald, that, he died two days after the re- 
turn of the rightful heir,. 
But.not a shade of. doubt existed of Sir John’s claim 
to be the son of old Sit John. The whole affair had 
originated, it was seid, in the revengeful spirit of an 
illegitimate relative. 
And then, as the year. expired, his widow married 
her eld sweetheart, Charles Murvay, after all. 
Such is the way the world wags. 
It was three weeks after that interesting event, and 
the morning of the day which was to unite John and 
Amy in,the holy bonds of matrimony. 
The ceremony was to be performed at thechurch of 
Trewarren, andthe whole party, therefore, had cengre- 
gated at the house. There were Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Murray, Mr. and Mrs. Jones,.and Edward Stacey and 
Mand—also about. to be married, and Julia. 
Never had Julia looked so resplendently beautiful as 
on this day. Her jet-black eyes shone with unusual 
lustre, while her su form. dilated as if with pride 
at the pinnacle to which her pupil had risen. 
Her dress was white satin, but not. whiter than her 
skin. 
She wore no ornaments or. jewels—not one. 
She had aided Violet to dress Amy, and was now 
with the bridesmaids in the drawing-reom, 
Violet had come down for the ceremony, but.had re- 
fused to appear in public. 
Julia had declined being bridesmaid on the plea that 
they should be quite young girls. 
“How beautiful—how lovely—why does she not 
marry?” was whispered round the room as: Judith 
entered. 
She was sole heiress of Captain Jones, and had re- 
fused many offers. 
“Come to my side,” said Amy, gently. 
She knew and appreciated the noble girl who had 
saved John Percival,from ruin, 
“Why, my pet ?” replied Julia, with one of her soft 
seductive smiles, 
“ Julia—you whe are so beautiful, so much admired, 
loved — why — why —don’t you get married?” she 
whispered. 
Julia was ghastly pale—she eould not be paler. But 
there was a nervous twitching of the mouth which 
showed intense suffering. 
She answered, however, with frightful. calmness: 
“ Amy, my love, you forget I am a Jewess. My old 
nation rejects me—but my new people:do not adopt me. 
Besides, I do not. wish to marry !.” 
“Nonsense. You must love somebody; I really must 
get John to talk to you, Julia. He can do anything 
with you.” 
daly carriages are ready,” said Julia, rising sud- 
It was time. The carriages were ready. They 
drove to the church. Jéhn Percival.and Edward 
Stacy were united to those they loved by the sacred 
bond of matrimony. He was radiant with happiness. 
The two brides and bridegrooms occupied the same 
carriage on their return, and reached the castle first. 
They alighted to assist their blushing partners in de- 
scending, and then another carriage swept up. 

Julia was in it. 


John saw a strange look wpon her face, and hastily 


dropping his wife’s arm, flew to open the other car- 
niage-door, and caught Julia in his arms. 


She was fainting. 
I shall be better presently—don't 


“Lay me down. 
be alarmed, John.” 

John made no. answer, but, followed by the terrified 
company, carried up-stairs the devoted girl, who so 
“Ta days gone by carried him. 

“Tis your turn new, John,” she whispered, faintl 
with one of her divine smiles. ; rt 

He still did not speak, but laid her gently down 
= . couch, and turned to-order a doctor to be sum- 

oned, 

“THs ’” id: 

Pe late, Johnny, dear!” she said; “ my heart 

“Julia!” 

“Call 'mo Judith, as you did when we were ha; 
ars !” she whi * ow 

‘Happy—Heayens, Judith, since when haye you been 
unhappy ? ” he asked, i 








near, kneeling at her head, but unseen by the fainting 
sufferer. 

“ Since we left Chick Lane.” 

“But Judith, why have you been unhappy since 
then?” 


“there you loved no one buat me, andI did love you so. 
Then I was not the poor despised Jewess—but you 
darling——” 

“ Despised Jewess,” he cried, striking his head with 
both his hands, “you cannot think———” 

“You did’nt mean it, Johnny dear—I was very 
foolish. After eight years, Johnny, I thought we should 
néver be parted. I néver thought of friends or rela- 
tions, or,” this very faintly, “a wife.” 

“Great Heavens!” 

“T was a poor, ignorant girl, knowing nothing of the 
world, and my dream was to be by your side for 
ever. 

Here, as the company gradually withdrew to another 
room, loud sobs were heard at the head of the couch. 

“Ts that you, Amy? you are not angry, darling? 
I couldn’t help it, indeed I could not, it was not my 
fault.” 

* Julia, why did you not tell me this before. The 
devotion of such a heart as yours is worth fifty affec- 
tiens like mine!” 

John was speechless, He had never suspected this ; 
no, not for one moment, 

“ Amy, dear, ‘twas his love I wanted, and that was 
all yours. I am weak and wicked, but I knew it 
would kill me. 'Tis hard to give up the dream of years. 
Do you recollect, Johnny, the night you came to me? 
Do you recollect the dinner? Do you recollect the old 
woman, the few’ scraps we fed on?” 

“T do Judith.” 

“And the old book you learned me to read from, 
Johnny.” 

“Yes,” sobbed the young baronet. 

“Oh Johnny! Johnny! those were my happy days. 
I had no dread then, no fear. I was all you had. I had 
no rival then. Raise me up—I am dying, Johnny—'tis 
better so. I should only have been in the way.” 

* A doctor! a doctor!” shrieked the agonized young 
man. 

“No doctor can save me. Johnny, be kind and 
goed to dear Amy. She will make you a good wife— 
she will be the pride of the county—and then, you 
know, Johnny, darling, she’s a lady, and not a poor, 
outcast Jewess.” ~ 

There was a laugh upon her pallid lips, but no 
sound. 

“Great Heaven! dying, and no doctor. Give me 
the salts—Julia—Judith, darling—my own, my dear 
sister!” 

“ Sister !—yes,” she whispered, as he pillowed her 
her head on his shoulder. “ That's it—kiss me, brother!” 

He did so. 

A heavenly smile played upon her face, and she was 
dead. 





The poor unfortunate victim of misplaced affection 
had literally died of a broken heart. 

To depict the bitter grief of John and Amy, the 
consternation of the guests, the unspeakable horror of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, would be to harass our readers, 
perhaps, uselessly. 

It will be sufficient to say that the day was entirely 
broken up, and all left the house of death, save its 
owners, Sir John and Lady Percival. 

Amy had remained in a swoon for hours after her 
ad-pted sister’s death. 

John, himself, flew about like a madman. The doc- 
tor, who hhad been sent for for Julia, found the bride 
and bridegroom. dangerously fil. “ 

Two years have passed, and a lady and gentleman 
are walking on the lawn, round and round the spot 
where a nurse is just teaching a child to walk. 

It is a little girl. : 

Suddenly the lady steps in her walk. 

* Julia! ” she says, holding out her hands. 

The child sprang from its nurse, and ran for the 
first time alone, along the green sward to its mother’s 


arms 

It is Sir John and Lady Percival and their little 

daughter. 
* * * * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Murray are happy—but there 
is a void in the house of Captain Jones which never 
can be filled up. 

Roderick Blake went to Texas, and got killed by 
some fiery spirit who took offence at his brutality. 
Violet married. 

THE END. 








TueE'salmon season is now drawing te a close, and 
altogether has been the most suecessful that has been 
experienced in the Severn and Wye—two of the most 
important salmon streams of England—fora great many 
years. Not only has the take of fish been greater, but 





The rest stood back to give herair, Amy alone was i 


the fish have been unusually fine. Fish from 20 Ib. to 


“Oh Johnny! Johnny,” she said, with a faint smile, | 








30 1b. in weight, have been quite common, while several 
have been taken in the Severn 40 Ib. in weight, and one 
recently 52lb. The taking of such large fish is one of 
the most significant signs of improvement in the man- 
agement of the fisheries. The Act of 1861, for the 
improvement of the salmon fisheries, and protectien of 
the fish when in a breeding condition, has, no doubt 
had a salutary effect. 





oe 


HANDSOME MEN, 


Tre Galena Transit thus discourses: ‘“ What a very 
rare thing is a handsome man. When we look around 
among our friends aud acquaintances, or upon the 
crowds we encounter in our daily walks, what a very 
small quantity of fine, classical features do we meet 
with. How rare are ‘high and lofty’ foreheads, and 
‘finely chiselled’ nostrils. Qn the eontrary, what 
numbers of snipe and snub noses, of high cheek-bones 
and hollowed-cheeks, of extensive mouths, sans teeth, 
ef dull aud sunken eyes, of cadaverous complexions, 
encounter us at every turn. How many are short and 
fat, how many long and lanky; and nearly all how 
awkward! In fact; very handsome man ought to be 
taken hold of and putin ashow. It is not fitting that 
he be allowed to go at large. What is he but a reproach 
to his fellow-creatures—an odious comparison, a walk- 
ing insult! Let him be confined or tattooed. It may 
not be new, but it is very true, that most things are 
valued in proportion to their rarity. Men are vainer 
of personal beauty than’ women, and far less skilful in 
concealing their vanity; consequently, a handsome 
man is a decided impertinence—a thorough-bred 
Narcissus. He is of opinion that the business of the 
world stands still in order to give the people engaged 
therein leisure to contemplate him. When he appears, 
he thinks all thoughts and emotions in the breasts of 
every one present are suspended or obliterated in order 
to make room for an intense feeling of admiration. He 
feels quite eertain that every woman who looks upon 
him loves him, and that her peace of mind is from 
thenceforth sacrificed; and he has even the egregious 
folly to suppose that he is admired by those of his own 
sex! Poor, deluded mortal! Little does he dream 
that men of sense never bestow a thought upon his 


pretty face. 


PUNISHMENT OF IDLE HUSBANDS IN NEW 
ZEALAND, 

Tue head ehief often interferes in minor matters of 
a domestic nature. For instance: if a lazy fellow has a 
wife or two and a few children, and through his love 
for fishing, dancing, and loitering idly about, neglects 
to bring in the necessary supplies for his family, a 
complaint is made, the chief visits the house in person, 
and if he sees just ground fer punishment, he orders 
out the population of the village. Men, yomen, and 
children arm themselves with a stiff birch, made of 
small canes; then form a long double line, about six 
feet apart, and wait with anxious glee the approach of 
the delinquent. At last he is placed at one end of the 
line, amidst a shower of yells, screams, jibes, &c. The 
word is given by the chief, and away he darts at his 
utmost speed through the ranks, every one endeavour- 
ing to hit him as he passes. Acsording to his deserts, 
he may get off with running the line once, or he may 
have to do so twice or thrice; but he is skilled in cun- 
ning and fleetness that can run the lines even once 
witheut having his skin tickled for Lim by the hearty 
senerton of the bireh, wielded by some strong wo- 
men 

As the punishment is not of a fatal kind, the whole 
affair creates unrestricted merriment. If the victim is 
a smart fellow, he may escape with few blows; but if 
he is sulky, heavy, and dogged, he pays for it. Such 
a man comes off. covered with welts on his bare skin, 
from his head te his heels. For one month afterwards 
his family are provided for by the public at large, under 
the fatherly superintendence of the chief. At ex- 
piration of that time, if he has all his domestic matters 
in perfect order, as a good father and provident hus- 
band ought to have, he again resumes his place in se- 
ciety, and shortly afterwards, perhaps, helps with an 
experienced hand, to flagellate some one else.—Adven- 
tures in South America. 











Justice witnour Mercy.—T hat law may be justice, 
and yet lack mercy, has been illustrated by a very hard 
case which was heard the other day before the Preston 
magistrates. A poor man named Hothersall was 
charged with trespassing in a field, and doing damage 
to the extent of a penny. When charged with this 
grave offence, the following proceedings took place: 
Defendant: I plead guilty. I hope you will be as 
merciful as you can. 1 am a labourer, and work for the 
guardians on the cattle-market.—The Chairman: Well, 
but you know land must be protected. Defendant: 
I'm sorry. I hope you will be lenient. I only earn a 
shilling a day, and out of that have to keep myself, my 
wife, and two children. I can’t pay any fine.—The 








Bench: What were you doingin the field? Defendant: 
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Well, I had gone to get a few mushrooms for our | 
dinver.—The bench: You are fined half-a-crown and 

costs; you must also pay the damage; and, in default, 

you must go to the House of Correction for a month. 

Defendant: Well, I can’t pay, gentlemen.—He was 

then removed to one of the cells. 

THAT some approach toward civilization is likely 
to be made by the sable monarch of Dahomey may 
be inferred from the fact of his having recently given 
orders for the construction of two English carriages, 
and which luxuries are intended for his Majesty and 
Queen. Both carriages, when in use by the African 
Monarch and Queen, will, by means of ropes, be drawn 
by twenty and ten slaves respectively. 

Some time since, a fine foxhound ran into St. 
George's Hospital, and was turned out by the porter. 
The dog, however, would not be denied, and again ven- 
tured into the building, and took refuge under one of 
the beds. It was then discovered that his leg was 
broken. He was, therefore treated like any other patient; 
the broken limb was set, and the dog is now doing well, 
and running about quite happy and contented with his 
new residence. 





THE BARKING DOG. 


Ir was not a large but a lovely farm and cottage that 
Syphax Churl bought, a few miles from the city, and 
placed his gentle wife, Aurelia, in the rural retreat. 

“ And I should think you might be contented new,” | 
said he, with a growl. “For me, I am contented any- 
where. I made this purchase on your account.” 

And so he did, for Churl was a jealous, suspicious, 
unsympathising body, and by thus giving his lonely 
wife the company of birds and flowers, thought she 
would the less languish for all other society of which 
she was deprived. 

“T shall certainly be more cheerful here than in the 
city,” said she, meekly ; and now experienced her chief 
joy in tending the fine garden in front of the house, 








while he, during the day, was engaged in town. 

But Churl was given to reproachfulness, and soon 
made himself uneasy at the floral occupation of his wife. | 

“You are exposed to the view of passers-by,” said | 
he, “and I notice that you give away nosegays to little 
children. Both are wrong. You should keep more | 
retired, and not give away said nosegays. No use to! 
raise flowers to give away.” 

“ But they are growing and blooming all the time | 
again,” pleaded she, “and it is well to create friendship | 
among our neighbours, by little kindnesses.” 

“No it isn’t,” replied Churl. “I deny that thing. It 
will make people too familiar. They will think we | 
are goed-natured, and by-and-by enter upon our pre- 
mises and steal. Keep them at a distance and they will 
respect you the more.” 

* But Syphax, I am always at home, to guard the 
property. I never go away.” 

“There you are again,” cried he, “always contra- 
dicting ! Never satisfied. You haven't forty eyes, or 
you might see to everything. Suppose you should fall 
asleep. In the country, people are very inquisitive. 
They will invent plenty of pleas for poking their noses 
in here, and if they catch you napping they will be for 
nabbing what they like and walking off.” 

“T wish you would keep a dog, Syphax.” 

“A dog! I hate dogs.” 

“A good Newfoundland. So handsome, faithful, and 
affectionate.” 

“ Affectionate for three or four pounds of meat every 
day. It costs too much to buy one, and too much to 
feed him. I want no dog. I can do my own barking.” 

Both he and his wife agreed upon that, until Syphax 
Churl found that a dog might prove a very useful | 
animal to have about the house. 

While he was away in the city, and his wife was | 
busy about her household affairs, it was ascertained | 
that children trespassed upon his grounds, and some- 
times did a little mischief. This could not be tolerated 
by an irritable, unsocial man like Churl, and he fired | 
up about it. Moreover, country pedlers made fre- 
quent visits at the door, and often induced Mrs. Churl 
to make bargains, which Mr. Churl denounced as) 
extravagant, when he camehome. And beggars added 
themselves to the list of callers, and Mrs. Chur! freely | 
gave them food, clothes, and alms, and would have | 
given them legs, where they happened to minus, if it | 
had been in her power, 

All this made the inveterate grumbler grumble the | 
more, and he resolved to put a stop to it, by devising a 
method to scare such visitors away. 

“I will get a small dog, of some kind,” declared he; 
“one big enough to snap at their shins, and not too 
large to pay for his board. A dog is a useful beast, 
after all. ‘there is a wholesome tonic in his bark, and 





in his bite there's a sovereign remedy against intrusion. 
Aurelia, I shall try a dog.” 

He put yp a notice at the gate. 

“ Wanted, a dog—cheap. Must be of a prudent 
size, ugly in looks and uglier in temper, with a bark 
Anybody too | 





tilat's sharp, and a bite that’s sharper. 


poor to keep a dog with such qualities, can get him a} 
good home without charge, by applying to me, Syphax 
Churl. Apply from sunrise to eight, and from five till 
sundown.” 

“Ha, ha, Aurelia!” laughed Churl. “Fresh meat 
gratis, I might have added—when it comes from the 
calves of beggars’, boys’, and pedlers’ legs.” 

They came. “ Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, little 
dogs and all,” curs of high and low degree, dogs with 
and without names—the innumerable crosses in their 
composition seeming to make them cross in disposi- 
tion, and ranking them indisputably among the pests 
of the highway. 

The owners through their agents, the boys and girls | 
who brought them, professed a desire to do a good | 
turn to a new neighbour; but he rejected all the prof- 
fered gifts, after a curious scrutiny, except a snarling 
mongrel which he chose for. his remarkably. ill face | 
and discordant voice, as well as for his reputation of 
being a little eater, which the lean appearance of the 
animal seemed to verify, nobody having considered 
him worth feeding. 

“He is enough to scare the d——!” said Charl, 
with a grin; “and as he is accustomed to scant rations, 
it will be well not to break him of the habit. His fare 
must be next to nothing. This will make him less 
expensive, and keep him hungry and savage, and he 
will be the better watch-dog. I shall call him Snap. 
What a voice. Worse than an hotel gong.” 

“You appear to like him all the better for that,” 
said Mrs. Eun, with a disappointed look. She had 
hoped at least for a good-looking dog. 

“And why not? We mast have a scarecrow.” 

“Tn such a beautiful place as this? He-will be com- 
pany, at any rate,” said she, with resignation. 

“ What are you doing now?” 

“Giving him a bit of meat to make him feel at 
home.” 

“ Well, that'll do for once. 
will make him too mild and easy.’ 

Churl put Snap in the barn, and the happy pair 
retired for the night—but not to rest; for the dog 
howled and barked till daylight, while Mrs. Churl 
complained of loss of sleep, and expostulated. It was 
cruel to keep the dog hungry and her awake. 

“But he keeps thieves away,” argued the unfeeling 
Churl. “He'll be a splendid watch-dog, and you can 
doze all day. What a fine harsh voice! Hear hi 
now! Hear that whine! Hear that bark!” 

“T wish I couldn't,” cried she, “I shall need wine 
and bark, of another kind, to steady my nerves.” 

“ That joke is old. You can’t impose upon me. I 
am determined not to be imposed upon by any one, as 
long as I keep a dog.” 

Chur] finally went to sleep, lulled by the music of a 
beast as ill-natured as himself; and when he woke, 





But don’t often do it. It 


” 


| found his wife dressed, sitting in a chair. 


“Promotes early rising,” said he, getting up. 
“There's another advantage. I don’t know what I 
would take for that dog.” 

After packing her husband off for the city, mindless 
of his parting injunction to keep a good look-out for 
Snap, and not permit any one to steal him, Mrs. Churl, 
exhausted, fell sound asleep, for hours; and the dog 
became the sole guardian of the premises, administering 
several severe bites to sundry harmless children, who 
entered the garden as usual, in search of the smiling 
face of Mrs, Churl, who commonly welcomed them with 
flowers; and, this time, receiving bites instead of 
bouquets, They hurried home, crying and bleeding, 
while their garden-angel slept, unconscious of the 
active malice of the new domestic Cerberus. 

A terrible hollabaloo at last awoke her from her 
slumber, and, opening the door, she found that Snap, 
too cowardly to attack a man, was doing his best to 
irritate one, the butcher, at whom he barked at a safe 
distance, and who was swearing and hurling stones at 
him. 

Mrs. Churl did what she could to mollify the angry 
butcher, but he refused to be pacified, and vowed that 
he would never stop at her gate again, if the dog was 
not gagged, killed, or sent away. 

ther useful bringers of household comforts, simi- 
larly assailed during the day, came to the same wrath- 
ful conclusion; and much inconvenience was the 
ultimate consequence—Churl having to do many 
errands for himself. 

On the following day, the amiable Churl was waited 
upon by the parents of the bitten children, who bit- 
terly remonstrated against his keeping such a vicious, 
worthless cur. 

“ Only doing his duty,” replied Churl. ‘He has a 
right to drive out all who didn't belong here. That is 
precisely what I got him for. It is not his fault or 
mine if he gives such proofs of noble fidelity.” 

The indignant parents withdrew, shaking their 
heads, followed by the snarling dog, who exhibited 
an unmistakable desire to shake them if he could and 
dared. 

Snap was sagacious, and, with a keen dog's eye, saw 





that his course was approved. So in time he grew 
more impudent; and, the gate being open, he ventured 


beyond his master’s dominions,;and for awhile barked 
outside of the gate, and then illustrated his barking 
with a bite—which cost Churl five shillings, as the 
father of the wounded boy threatened to sue him for 
damages. 

But though Churl thus bought his exemption from 
the fangs of the law, for once, the “fidelity” of his 
ugly beast soon caused greater difficulties to thicken 
upon him. 

While he was giving the dog a whipping, Snap bit 
him also, and tore his wife’s five-pound dress. Repair- 
ing to the nearest shop, for medicine, he found that 


| everybody there scowled at him ; for Snap had achieved 


an unpleasant renown in the neighbourhood, and man 
and dog were regarded as one. 

Snap was cursed as a danger, and a disgrace ; an 
altercation ensued; somebody hoped every cowardly in- 
hospitable churl who kept such a dog would die of 
hydrophobia; Ohurl retorted, by intimating that none 
but thieves could hold spite against a watch-dog! and 
Churl ‘was immediately pummelled severely, and 
obliged to decamp without purchasing any kind of 
balm for his wounds and bruises. 

“ This is a wretched state of affairs!” complained he 
to his wife. 

“ All caused by that hateful dog,” said she. 

“Not it is not,” denied he, “That's woman's rea- 
soning. Always laying the blame where it don't 
belong. The fact is, there’s'a bad set of people 
around here, and the dog knows it. The instinct of a 
dog is wonderful! ” 

® And his venom is detestable, when he is a mon- 
grel. I am afraid, Syphax, that that dog will yet 
cause us & great deal of trouble,” 

“And I am afraid, Aurelia, that you don’t know 
anything about him. The dog is a victim of mistaken 
zeal. He suffers for his faith.” 

“ He abuses his liberty, the black-looking, malicious 
brute!” 

“ He is to guard our property.” 

“ A black-guard, then.” 

“1 hope he will bite all the neighbours,” declared 
Churl, revengefully. ‘ But, for the present, I think | 
will chain him, and see if his wonderful bark, together 
with the reputation he has already achieved, will make 
him a sufficient terror to interlopers.” 

Churl accordingly chained the dog, who now barked 
almost incessantly, day and night, scarcely allowing 
himself time fora nap. But whether he was a terror 
or not, he soon proved such a noisy nuisance that 
some of the neighbours again waited upon Chul; 
and while some complained of the continual noise, 
others, whose children had been bitten, declared that 
they would surely run mad from the bites, unless the 
dog was shot, and appealed to him to do it. 

“ Miserable superstition!” sneered he. “ If the dog 
had been killed before he bit, it might have prevented 
much mischief; but to kill him afterwards is no 
remedy, but revenge. Locking a barn-door don't 
bring back a stolen horse, I shan’t shoot my dear 
dog, on superstitious grounds.” 

“You may sneer at superstition,” they replied, “ but 
you may find your dog shot by a ghost, yet; and dogs 
have been shot by mistake—yes, sir, and men too, when 
there was nobody looking.” 

They departed, looking wicked, and the last insinua- 
tion impressed him very deeply. 

* Does this vile set of ungodly sinners mean to shoot 
me some dark night, I wonder? I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised. What a delightful place the ceuntry is, Aurelia, 
to be sure, where a man can’t presume to protect his own 
property without endangering his life. I must keep 
sharp look-out for these fellows.” 

For several nights afterwards Churl was startled in 
his bed by the report of guns near the house; but he 
did not dare to keep the promised sharp look-out, for 
fear of being sharply hit by some unseen, vindictive 
neighbour, whom he supposed to be prowling around for 
the purpose in the disguise of a ghost. But the reports 
were designed only to scare him. 

Chur! now began to feel so disagreeably, that he 
sighed for an abode in the city once more. 

“TJ find myself unpopular, Aurelia, in this beautiful 
Garden of Eden, and as soon as I can get a decent price 
I shall sell. I thought that when I got that dog it was 
the dawning of peace. But I find that neither dog nor 
d—— can be at rest out here. Where shall I finda 
purchaser? Perhaps my neighbours will be so glad to 
get rid of me that they will buy. I'll see.” 

He saw, and ascertained that they would not. On 
the contrary, they declared they would discourage all 
purehasers. ’ 

Charl defied them, end in time sent out, from the city, 
a stranger who had prepared to purchase at a hand- 
some price. But this man, intimidated by the dog, 
who was turned‘loose for a holiday, was warned away 
by the neighbours, who showed him better property, 
which he bought. 

“ Alas!” cried Ohurl, “ my property is defended too 
well. This is a positive calamity—to have a wife who 
watches too little, and a dog who watches altogether 
too much. Where's that gun?” 
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As Mrs. Churl thought that he might intend suicide, 
she made no objection to the heavy charge he put in. 
Put he went out and shot the dog, which, she thought, 
answered nearly as well. The dog was now dead; but 
the heavy charge had burst the gun, and maimed Chur!’s 
hand, costing him two fingers, and a surgeon’s fee for 

onth. ; 
. But this was by no means the end. While Churl 
was getting well, a neighbour’s boy died of hydro- 
phobia, an Churl was soon hauled up before a court, 
to answer a suit, for damages to the amount of £1,000. 

Churl’s counsel pleaded hard for a client who had 
shot his dog and lost two fingers, but the judge hap- 
pening to remark that this did not bring the boy back 
to life, nor guarantee future safety to the other bitten 
children, the jury were stern, and brought in a verdict 
for £500 against Churl—the exact sum for which he 
managed to sell the house and farm. M. 0. W. 











IVORY. 


Tne immense demand for elephants’ teeth, has of 
late years increased the supply of ivory from all parts 
of Africa. At the end of the last century the annual 
average importation into England was only 192,600 | 
lb.; in 1827 it had reached 364,784 Ib., or 6,080 tusks, | 
which would require the death of at least'3,040 malo 
elephants. To sie p4 1,000,000 Ib. of ivory, the 
present annual English import, we should. require 
(estimating each tusk at 60 Ib.) the lives of 8,333 male | 
elephants. It is said that 4,000 tuskers (or persons 
engaged in the colléction of tusks) suffer death every | 
year to supply this.country with combs, knife-handles, | 
billiard-balls, &c. A tusk weighing 70 lb. and upward | 
is considered by dealers as first-class. 

Cuvier formed a table of the most remarkable tusks | 
of which any account has been given. The largest on | 
record was one which was sold at Amsterdam, which 
weighed 350 Ib. In some late sales in London the 
largest of the Bombay and Zanzibar was 122 Ib.; of | 
Angola and Lisbon, 69 Ib.; of Cape of Good Hope and | 
Natal, 106 Ib,; of Cape Coast Castle, Lagos, &c., 114 
Ib.; of Gaboon, 91 1b.; of Egyptian, 114 Ib. But it 
must not be inferred that large tusks are now rare. On 
the contrary, it is probable that more long and heavy 
teeth are now brought to market than in any previous 
century. A short time ago an American firm cut up a 
tusk that was 94 feet long, 8 inches in diametér, and 
which weighed neariy 800 lb. ‘The same firm, in 1851, 
sent to the World's Fair the largest piece of ivory ever 
sawed out. By wonderful machinery invented in their 
own factory, they sawed out (and the process of sawing 
did the work of polishing at. the same time) a strip of 
ivory 41 feet long and 12 inches wide, and received re- 
warding attention from the commission. 

The most costly tusks, or portions of tusks, are those 
which are used for billiard-balls. What are termed 
“cut points,” of just the right size for billiard-balls, 
from 2} to 3§ inches diameter, brought the highest price 
(£53) per cut of any ivory offered in the London 
market at recent sales. Billiard-ball making has of 
late, become a very important item of manufacture in 
this country. 

The teeth from the West Coast, with the exception 
of Gaboon, are less elastic, and less capable of bleaching, 
than those that come from other portions of Africa. 
The West Coast tusks are much used for knife-handles. 
Since the French have possessed Algeria, they receive 
a considerable portion of ivory from Central Africa by 
the large caravans that travel from Timbuctoo north- 
ward. Ivory is also furnished by the walrus, or sea- 
horse, and commands a price equal to the best qualities 
of elephant ivory. It is, however, too hard and non- 
elastic for many purposes, and has the disadvantage of 
being too small to cut up profitably. 








SCIENCE. 


PivmBaco has rec@ntly been introduced as the basis 
of a superior cement for steam joints, and the general 
metallic connections of the engineer. It is composed 
of 6 parts of plumbago, 3 of slacked lime, 8 of sulphate 
of baryta, and 8 of boiled linseed oil. This compound, 
It is said, secures a perfectly air and steam-tight joint, 
much superior to that obtained by the use of red lead. 

A Firm in Bridgewater, Massachusetts, are making 
agun from wrought iron, which will weigh, when com- 
pleted, about 17 tons, It is forged solid, in an octagonal 
form, with the cavity bored out 13 in. in diameter, and 
will be hooped with streng bands of iron put on by 
hydraulic pressare. The lathe on which the metal is 
being turned is one of the largest in the world. 

A New Tuser.—Among other things recently intro- 
duced into France is a new tuber, brought from Peru 
by M. Cochet, who has resided twenty years in South 
America. This new plant has been cultivated for two 
years in the Jardin d’Acclimatation of the Bois de 
Boulogne, and has passed two winters without requiring 
More attention than the potato. Besides its nutritive 
kud medicinal properties, it is very rich in sugar of a 





quality superior to that of beetroot. The yield of 
this plant per hectare will average 150,000 kilogs. 
(60 tons) per English acre. In honour of its introducer 
this valuable root is called the Poire de terre Cochet.— 
Guernsey Star. 

Horrest Day or THE Century.—The extraordi- 
nary temperature experienced in Paris this summer 
has drawn the following remarks from M. J. A. Barral, 





Professor of Chemistry :—“ Sunday, the 9th of August, | 
was the hottest day, not only of the present year, but | 
of this century. In some places the thermometer marked 
1022 Fahr. in the shade, at half-past two p.m.; it | 
marked 96°8 at half-past feur. In the sun the tempera- | 
ture was 149 F. To find a temperature equal to the 
above we must go back fulla hundred years. Itisa 
curious circumstance that in the north of Paris the heat 
has not been so oppressive, in London the thermome- 
ter has not averaged more than 72 F., and we learn | 
from the French coast that, both at Dieppeand Etretat, | 
on Sunday, the weather was so chilly as to make a | 
resort to great coats necessary.” | 

THE money value of a reduced death-rate is shown | 
in startling figures in Dr. Gairdner’s work on Public 
Health. He assumes that there has been an average 
of 3,750 lives saved annually by the sanitary improve- 
ments of the town of Liverpool. Basing the calculation 
of the value of a productive human life on the tables of 
Dr. Farr, ‘he estimates that an annual saving of 
£617,500 has been effected, which, at twenty-five 
years’ purchase, amounts to £15,437,500; deducting 
£1,059,387 for public and private works, there remains 
a nett gain to the community of £14,378,113. With- | 
out inquiring minutely into the astounding figures 
which are adduced, there can be no doubt that sanitary 
regulations in such a town as Liverpool must have a 
decided influence on the value of human life. As these 
regulations not only mainly originated with, but have 

n carried out by members of the medical profession, 
the public cannot fail to appreciate the services which 
practitioners of medicine confer upon them, not only in 
the treatment, but in the prevention of disease. 

TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—The thirty-fourth half- 
yearly ordinary general meeting of the Electric and 
International Telegraph Company has been held. The 
report stated that during the past half-year a con- 
siderable extension of the company’s system, amount- 
ing to 754 miles of line, and 2,666 miles of wire, had 
taken place. The reduction of the tariff since June, 
1862, had, as anticipated, retarded the progressive ad- 
vance of the company’s income. From the Continental 
traffic a steady enlargement of business continued. 
The revenue of the company, from all sources, 
amounted to £117,210 4s. 8d., showing an increase of 
£14,843 4s. 8d. on the corresponding period of 1862. 
After making provision for the working expenses, and 
interest, the net surplus of profit on the six months 
amounted to £39,061 17s. 5d. The directors recom- 
mended a dividend of £3 10s. per cent. for the half- 
year. The report was adopted. 


TEA TastinG.—Few of our readers are aware that 
tea-tasting is reduced to a regular profession,» one 
which is as certain death to a man as the continued 
practice of opium-eating. The success of the tea- 
broker, or taster, depends upon the trained accuracy of 
his nose and palate, his experience in the wants of the 
markets, and a keen business tact. If he has these 
qualities in high cultivation, he may make from two to 
three thousand pounds per annum while he lives, and 
die of ulceration of the lungs. He overhauls a cargo 
of tea, classifies it, and determines the value of each 
sort. In doing this, he first looks at the colour ef the 
leaf, and the general cleanliness of it. He next takes 
@ quantity of the herb in his hand, and breathing his 
warm breath upon it, he snuffs up the fragrance. In 
doing this he draws into his lungs a quantity of irri- 
tating and stimulating dust, which is by no means 
wholesome. Then, sitting down to a table in his 
office, on which is a long row of little porcelain cups | 
asd a pot of hot water, he “draws” the tea and tastes 
the infusion. In this way he classifies the different 
sorts to the minutest shade ; makes the different prices, 
and is then ready to compare his work with the in- 
voice. The skill of these tasters is fairly a marvel, 
but the effect of fhe business on their health is ruinous. 
They grow lean, nerveus and consumptive. At the 
end of a hard day’s work they feel and act as fidgetty 
and cross as if they had the hysterics. 

THE EFFECTS OF CONGELATION ON WATER. 

Dr. Rostynet, a member of the Academy of Medi- 
cine, Paris, has published an account of experiments 
conducted by him to test the effects of congelation upon 
drinking-water. It is well-known that the ice which 
is formed in the sea yields nothing but fresh water, all | 
the salt having been eliminated by congelation. In | 
the northern parts of Europe this property is turned | 
to account for the extraction of salt from sea-water; 
for a large sheet of the latter having been left to freeze, 
the ice is afterwards cut away, and the unfrozen water 
left below is so rich in salt as to require very little 
evaporation to yield it in a solid state. ‘This property 
will also serve to analyze wine. Suppose it was re- 


















quired to determine the quantity of water fraudulently 
added to a certain wine; by exposing it to the action 
of artificial refrigeration, all the water would be alone, 


| and the wine left in its purity. 


By a similar process, ships at sea, being short of 
water, might be supplied with this necessary article. 
We will suppose the temperature of sea-water, under 
the tropics, to be 30 deg. centigrade. If a quantity be 
exposed in a vessel to the action of a mixture of sul- 
phate of soda and hydrochloric acid, two very cheap 
commodities, the temperature of the water will fall to 
10 deg. below freezing point. Let it then be exposed 
to a second mixture of the same kind, generally eight 
parts of sulphate to five of the acid, and the tempera- 
ture may be lowered to 17 deg. below freezing point. 
Congealed water is then obtained free from salt, and 
may be used with impunity. Dr. Robinet has added a 
new fact to this theory by showing that the water of 
springs and rivers loses all its salts by congelation. 
These salts are chiefly those of lime and magnesia. 
The water subjected to experiment was that of the 
lakes of the Bois de Boulogne, the ice of which was 


| found to be entirely free from the above-mentioned 


salts. Such, indeed, is the chemical purity of the 
water thus obtained, that it may in most instances be 
substituted for distilled water. 








STATISTICS. 





Wrecks.—During the past week 29 wrecks have: 
been reported, making a total for the present year of 
1,098. 

Game Licences.—It appears from a return just 
printed that the game licences last year realized in net 
£128,445, being a decrease of £12,539 on the year 
1862. 

Duty on Sprrirs.—According to a return issued 
there was a great decrease in the duties on spirits. In 
the year ending March last the amount was £9,399,707, 
while in the preceding year it was £9,618,291, showing. 
a decrease of £218,584. 

ANIMAL Foop ANNUALLY REQUIRED For Lonpon.— 
It is calculated that the metropolis alone consumes, in 
the course of a year, no fewer than 270,000 oxen, 
30,000 calves, 1,500,000 sheep, and 30,000 pigs, to say 
nothing of the flocks of fowls and shoals of fish which 
find their way into the same channels of consumption. 
The total value of the flesh ¢mported into London, alive 
and dead, cannot be much less than £14,000,000 
annually, 


Tue Cornace.—A return has been issued of all gold, 
silver, and copper moneys of the realm coined at the 
Mint from the Ist of January, 1853, to the 31st of 
December, 1862. It appears that the weight of the 
sovereigns issued was 13,433,307°345 oz., the number 
of pieces 52,305,938, and the value £52,305,940, Half- 
sovereigns, weight 1,720,217°970 oz., number of pieces 
13,356,192, and the value £6,698,098. Silver coin— 
Crowns and _ half-crowns, none; florins, weight 
5,836,654°750 oz., number of pieces 16,050,800, and the 
value £4,605,080; shillings, 4,288,229 oz., pieces 
23,585,261, and value £1,179,263; sixpences, weight 
1,830,400 oz., pieces 20,134,410, value £503,360 ; groats, 
weight 112,095 oz., pieces 1,849,574, value £30,826; 
fourpences, weight 2,520 0z., pieces 41,580, value £693 ; 
threepences, weight 798,758 oz., pieces 17,577,076, 
value £319,713; twopences, weight 1,440 oz., pieces 
47,520, value £396; pence, weight 1,200 0z., pieces 
79,200, value £330; three-halfpenny pieces, weight 
10,901 0z., number of pieces 479,670, value £2,997. The 
copper was as follows: Pence, weight 784 tons 5 cwt., 
pieces, 109,613,840, value £437,016; halfpence, weight 
942 tons 16 cwt., pieces 150,112,925, value £312,735 ; 
farthings, 150 tons 5 cwt., pieces 42,635,988, value 


| £44,412 5 and half-farthings, 5 tons 18 cwt., pieces 


2,546,592, value £1,326. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





REMEDY FOR SMALL-Pox.—The surgeon-major of 
the Royal Horse Guards Blue states that the root of the 
pitcher-plant is a specific for this disease. An ounce 
of the root is sliced in a quart of water, and allowed to 
simmer down to a pint, and given in two table-spoon- 
ful doses every four hours, while the patient is welk 
nourished with beef-tea and arrowroot. 


Liquip PERMANGANATE OF PotrasH.—M. Leconte 
prepares this solution in the following manner :—Caus- 
tic potash, six drachms; chlorate of potash, five 
drachms; binoxide of manganese, five drachms. Dis- 
solve the caustic potash and the chlorate in a small 
quantity of water, and add the manganese; get rid of 
the water by evaporation, stirring constantly, and cal- 
cine the dry mass to a dark red for an hour in an un- 
tinned iron cup; allow to cool, and add a quart of 
plain water. ‘l'hen boil for five minutes in a china 
capsule, and you will obtain a fluid of a slightly pur- 
plish tint; decant the solution, and wash the residue 
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with such a quantity of water as to make altogether 
two quarts. When filtering is thought necessary, the 
liquid should be passed, not through paper, but through 
very fine sand. For dressing foul wounds, or for in- 
jecting, usé one drachm of this solution to from three 
drachms to five of spring water. 


Foop FOR FATTENING PouLtry.—The cheapest and 
mest advantageous food to use for fattening every 
description of poultry is ground oats. These must not 
be confounded with oatmeal, or with ordinary ground | 
oats. The whole ef the grain is ground to a fine 
powder; nothing of any kind is taken from it. When 
properly ground, ene bushel of the meal will more 
effectually fatten poultry than @ bushel and @ half of 
any other meal. The greatest point in fattening poultry 
is to feed at daybreak. 








FACETIA, 


MeprcaL.—Ztna has been vaccinated for an erup- 
tion. The mountain is getting on as well as can be 
expected.—Punch. ' 

A COwVNTRYMAN says he wouldn’t mind the price of 
wood so much, if al his néighbours hadn’t taken to 
the disgusting habit. of locking their wood-house doors 
at night. 

A currous ceremony took place in Bicester last week 
—a marriage in which the bride and bridegroom, the 
bridesmaids and best man, the officiating minister, 
clerk, and registrar, all rejoiced in the name of Smith. 

“Mamma,” said a little girl, pointing to the telegraph 
wires, “how do they send messages by those bits of 
wire, without tearing them to pieces ? "—‘ They send 
them in a fluid state, my dear,” was the reply. 

FRIENDLY Conunprum.—Why is a French steam 
vessel on her passage from Oalais to Dover a sign of 
the amicable relations of the two Great Powers? Be- 
cause it shows the existence of a French-ship between 
France and England.— Punch. 





HOW TO PROCURE A HUSBAND. 

The following true story might, perhaps, furnish 
matters for a little comedy. It is generally the case, 
that the more beautiful and the richer a female is, the 
more difficult are both her parents and herself in the 
choice of a husband, and the more offers they refuse. 
The one is too tall, the other too short, this not wealthy, 
that not respectable enough. Meanwhile one spring 
passes after another, and year after year carries away 
leaf after leaf of the bloom of youth, and opportunity 
after opportunity. 

Miss Harriet Selwood was the richest heiress in her 
native town; but she had already completed her twenty- | 
seventh year, and beheld almost all her young friends 
united tomen whom she had atone time or other discarded. 
Harriet began to be set down for an old maid, Her 
parents became really uneasy, and she herself lamented 
in private a position which is not a natural one, and 
to which those to whom nature and fortune have 
always been niggardly of their gifts, are obliged to 
submit; but Harriet, as we have said, was both hand- 
some and very rich. 

Such was the state of things when her uncle, a 
wealthy merchant in the north of England, came on a 
visit to her parents. He was a jovial, likely, straight- 
forward man, accustomed to attack ail difficulties boldly 
and coolly. 

“ You see,” said her father to him, one day, “ Harriet 
continues single. The girl is handsome; what she is | 
to have for her fortune, you know; even in this 
scandal-loving town, not a creature can breathe the 
slightest imputation against her; and yet she is getting 
to be an old maid.” 





“Prue,” replied the uncle; “but look you, brother, | 
the grand point in every affair in this world is to seize 
the right momerat. This you have not done—it is a 
misfortune; but let the girl go along with me, and 
before the end of three months I will return her te you 
as the wife of a man as young and wealthy as herself.” | 


Away went the niece with the uncle. On the way 
home, lie thus addressed her : 

“ Mind what I am going tesay. You are no longer 
Miss Selwood, but Mrs. Lumley, my niece; a young, 
wealthy, childless widow. You had the misfortune to | 
lese your husband, Colonel Lumley, after a union of a | 
quarter of a year, by a fall from his horse; while 
hunting.” 

“ But, uncle 

“ Let me manage, if you please, Mrs. Lumley. Your 
father has invested me with full power. Here, look 
you, is the wedding-ring given you by your late hus- 
baud. Jewels, and whatever else you need, your aunt 
will supply you with; and accustom yourself to east 
down your eyes.” 

The keen-witted uncle introduced his niece every- 
where, and the young widow excited a great semsation. 
‘The gentlemen thronged about her, and she soon had 
ler choiee out of twenty suitors. Her uncle advised 
her to take the one who was deepest in love with her, | 
and a rare chance decreed that this should be precisely | 


” 








the most amiable and opulent. The match was, soon 
concluded, and one day the uncle desired to say a few 
words to his future nephew in private. 

“My dear sir,” he began, “we have told you an 
untruth,” 

“How so? Are Mrs. Lumley’s affections——” 

“Nothing of that kind. My niece is sincerely 
attached to you.” 

“ Then her fortune, I suppose; is not equal to what 
you told me?” 

“On the contrary, it is larger.” 

“Well, what is the matter, then? ” 

« A joke, an innocent joke, which came into my head 
one day when I was ina humour—we could not 
well recall it afterward. My niece is not a widow.” 

“What! is Colonel Lumley living ?” 

"No, no, she.is a spinster.” 

The lover protested that he was'’a happiér fellow than 
he had conceived himself; and the old maid was forth- 
with metamorphosed into a young wife. 

Frarrut Tracepy.—The other day an eccentric 
gentleman was standing on the top of the Monument, 
with a friend, with whom he. had promised subse- 
quently to dine, Wishing, however, to go te the 
theatre, he determined to throw his friend over, and 
slip. out quietly, He. effected his, cruel p and 
we regret. to say, has not since been séen.—. 

A WITTY AIDi-DE-CAMP. 


During the battle, the Federal General Meade ob- 
served one of his aides-de-camp, a very young man, 
shrink every now and then, and, by the motion of his 
body, seek to evade, if p+ssible, the shot. 

“ Sir,” said Meade, “what do you mean? Do you 
think you can dodge the balls? Do you not know 
that Napoleon lost about a hundred aides-de-camp in 
one campaign ? ” ‘ 

“So I’ve read,” replied the young officer, “ but I did 
not think you could spare so many.” 

BoGIE AND THE Borrie.—Says George Cruikshank, 
in a letter to the Athenaum on the subject of ghosts :— 
“In fact, I may say that, for more thar half a century, 
I have been from time to time holding. up ghosts to 
ridicule and contempt.” We did not know that our 
friend George had been so long engaged in quizzing 
ghosts, though we were aware that of late years he had 
been making terrible fun of spirits.— Punch. 


SMELLING THE MEDICENE. 
Little Freddy H——, a four-year-old son of Chap- 


| lain H——, of the —th Regiment, perpetrated a good 


thing while at camp, a short time since. A smart- 
looking lieutenant, with dashing air and perfumed 
breath, cameinto a tent where Freddy was. The little 
soldier scanned him very closely, and when a conve- 
nient opportunity offered itself, he said to the lieu- 
tenant, “ You are a doctor; I know you are a doctor.” 

“No, my little man,” replied the officer, “you are 
mistaken this time; I am not a doctor.” 

“Yes, you are a doctor too,” replied Freddy. “I 
know you are a doctor, for J can smell the medicine!” 

This was too good a thing to be kept, and half an 
hour had not elapsed before it had spread throughout 
the regiment. 

PREVENTION oF RAtLway AccrIpENTs.—We are in- 
formed by an interesting parliamentary return, that 
during the year ending December 31, 1862, there were 
216 persons killed and 600 injured in consequence of 
railway accidents, whereas, during 1861, the number 
of lives lost through them was 284, and the number of 


| persons injured 883. Since, in 1862, there were many 


more miles of railivay open tian in 1861, the preceding 
figures indicate a relative decrease considerably greater 


| than the absolute diminution of the list of the railway 
| killed and wounded. What an encouragement this is 


to juries to go on giving heavy damages to persons 
who have sustained injuries or lost relations by any 
railway accident which human forethought could pos- 
sibly have prevented.— Punch. 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE EARL or Expon.—tIn 1783, 


| when Mr. Scott first became a candidate for the borough 


of Weobly, he was received and lodged in the house of 
Mr. Bridge, the vicar, whe having a daughter then a 
young child, took a jocular promise from him, that if 
he should ever become Lord Chancellor, and the little 
girl’s husband should be a clergyman, the Chancellor 
would give that clergyman a living. Now comes the 
sequel, partly related by Lord Eldon himself to his 
nieee Mrs. Ferster. Years rolled on—I came into 
office, when one morning I was told a young lady 
wished to speak to me; and I said-that young ladies 
must be attended to, so they must show her up: and 
up came a very pretty young lady, and she curtsied 
and simpered, and said she thought I could not recol- 
lect her. I answered I certainly did not, but perhaps 
she could recall herself to my memory ;, so she asked if 
I remembered the clergyman at Weobly, and his little 
girl to whom I had made a promise. “Oh yes!” I 
said, “ Ido; and I suppose you are the little girl?” She 
curtsied and said “ Yes.” “And I suppose you are 
married to a clergyman?” “No,” she said, and she 





blushed. “TI am only going to be married to one if you 
will give him a. living.” _ Well, I told her to come 
back in afew days; and I made inquiries to ascertain 
from the. bishop of the diosese that the gentleman she 
was going to be married to was a respectable clergy- 
man of the Church of England; and then I looked at 
my list, and found I actually hada living vaeant that 
I could give him. So when. the young lady came back 
I told her that she might return and get married as fast 
as she liked, for hee intended husband should pe 
presented to a living, and I would send the papers as 
soon, as they could be made out. “Oh, no!” gh 
exclaimed ; and again she simpered, and blushed, and 
curtsied; “pray, my. lord, let, me take them back 
myself.” I was a good deal amused; so I actually had 
them papers made out, and signed them, and she took 
them herself the following day.—Zwiss's Life of 
Eldon. ! 

A New Name ror a Marp-Servant.—When will 
people learn to calla spade aspade? For instance, 
only look at this: —“ Wanted, a governess, ‘ competent,’ 
and to. take entire charge of the wardrobe of six 
children.—Apply, &c.” She who takes “ entire charge 
of the wardrobe” of half-a-dozen children, should be 
called a clothes-keeper rather than a governess. But 
® governess is déften hired for less. pay than a maid- 
servant; and so, when ladies waut a mistress of the 
robes worn in the nursery, instead of asking for a 
nursemaid or a wardrobe-woman, they add 4 smack of 
education to their other requisitions, and in their ad- 
vertisements say they want a governess.—Punch. 


A COMPENSATING ADVANTAGE. 


Last week, Madame B——, an old lady fall of youth- 
ful airs and pretensions, arrived very late at the soirée 
of her friend. ’ 

“How late you are, my toute belle,” exclaimed the 
mistress of the house. 

“ Ah, yes, I regret it greatly; but do you know, my 
dear, I have so slow a maid, tliat ‘it takes her an hour 
and a half to dress my hair!” 

“ Happily for madame,” whispered an observant lady 
close by, to a friend, “she is not obliged to be present, 
but can take a walk while it is being doné!” 


A Puncu Remepy—A New Prescriprion.—< pa- 
tient named John Flynn, in the Waterford Workhouse 
Hospital, is committed for trial at Waterford Petty 
Sessions for breaking seyeral panes of glass in Dr. 
Burkett’s residence, because that gentleman declined to 
prescribe punch for his infirmities, while under his 
treatment. 

YOU CAN DO If. 

As a pedestrian tourist in France was lately pro- 
ceeding towards Tours, he asked a man who was 
breaking stones by the roadside, how long it wonld 
take him to reach that place? The man looked at him 
without speaking, and then resumed his.work. ‘The 
question was repeated with the same result, and at 
last the traveller walked on. He had not proceeded 
more than a hundred yards, when the man called after 
him, and made a sign for him to return. When the 
pedestrian reached the stonebreaker, the latter said to 


m: - 

**Tt will take you an hour to reach Tours.” 

“Then why did you not tell me so at first?” said 
the traveller. 

“Why,” replied the man, “it was necessary for me 
first to see at what rate you walked; and from the 
way you step out, I am now able to say, that you can 
do the distance in an hour.” 


A SAD BLOW FOR THE SPIRIT-RAPPERS. 


It is stated among other things cencerning Mr. 
Home, the Medium, that he has been rather variously 
inclined in his religious phases of. belief, having tirst 
been a member of the Kirk of Scotland, after thata 
Wesleyan, after that a Congregationalist, next a cate- 
chumen in Swedenborgianism, and finally a convert to 
the Roman Catholic clurch. The writer adds in a 
foot-note: 

“Weare told that Mr. Home’s last’ conversion has 
given great seandal to some of ‘the Protestant organs 
of spiritualism in the press, who however console them- 
selves with the theught that he may pethaps be des- 
tined to convert the Pope to a belief im rapping.” 

Ii Mr. Home be a good Catholic he cannot have 
much faith himself that this will be his destiny: for 
when, he was converted (says the writer) ‘he was as- 
sured by his confessor that, as he was now a member 
of the Cathelic Church, his power (as a spiritualist) 
would not return to him.” Whether this be so or not, 
it is certain that Mr. Heme has done nothing in the 
rapping way of late, that the world at large has heara 
of; and if his conversion has knocked the rapping out 
of him, we beg leave to congratulate him ag well as his 
confessor, and to give whatever praise is due unto 
them both. . We know the old saying about“ two oi a 
trade,” and a ehurch that has.its own old superstitions 
to support is not, likely to look favourably upon new 
ones that may rival them, The gullibility of man, 
although immense, may Le exhausted; and while the 
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Romish priests have their own little peepshows to look 
after, such as their yearly Bleeding Saint and Winking 
Picture of the Virgm, they are not likely to encourage 
spirit-rapping exhibitions, which may also have a ten- 
dency towards exhaustion of credulity.— Punch, 

Ir is proposed to modify the old English comedies 
for the American stage, so that the favourite phrase of 
the passiénate paterfamilias to the ungrateful son— 
«Zounds! sir, I'M cut you off with a shilling,”—shall 
read:—% I'll cut you off with a small piece of paper 
bearing portraits of the Father of his Country, and 
called Postage Currency, or with two car tickets, dod 
rot you!” \The threat is so terrific, that the prodigal 
immediately “ cuts off” himself, and is seen no more. 

A SCOTCH FARMER. 

Until a few years back, it was the custom in Perth- 
shire for servants to call any cow or calf their masters 
might purchase by the name of the town from which 
it came, or by the name and surname of its previous 

The following is a good illustration of this 
practice. 


A farmer once lived not far frem St. Martin’s. This 
worthy old gentleman bought a calf from an elderly 
neighbour named Storer, but before he reached home 
with his purchase the shades of evening had closed 
around him, and his family and domestic servants had 
retired to rest. Disdaining to disturb either family or 
servants he proceeded to the byre, and bound the calf 
with his own hands. 

On entering the house, he informed his elder son of 
what he had done, and observed that he would see it 
in the morning. On the following morning the son 
went to the byre to see the calf, but was surprised to 
find that it was dead. 

He immediately went to his father, and, with a sor- 
rowful face, informed him that Jamie Storer was dead. 

“Oh, never mind!” said the sire; “Jamie was an 
oddish sort of a man; you couldn’t look for anything 
else. In fact, I aye thocht he wad gang awa’ like the 
snuffing o’ a candle. Never mind, never mind!” 

“ Aye, but father,” exclaimed the son, it’s Jamie 
Storer the calf that’s dead!” 

“ Jamie Storer the calf!” shouted the venerable sire; 
“that alters the case. Bring me my slippers.” 

The order was speedily obeyed. ‘ogether they 
reached the byre, only to find the sad tale verified, 
Poor Jamie had been rather slack-bound, and in his 
struggle to free himself, he was choked. ‘I'he old man 
left the byre, muttering to himself : 

“ Ah, weel! Ah, weel!—it’s but warld’s gear! It 
may be better the way it is; auld Jamie is a nice kind 
of fellow!” 


UNBONNETING THE LApriges.—At the Urania Theatre, 
Berlin, all ladies are required to take off their bonnets 
before entering the theatre to take their places. This 
provision has been found necessary, since, owing to 
the present fashion prevailing in that article of female 
attire, it is almost impossible for persons sittmg behind 
a lady with her bonnet on to see what is going forward 
on the stage. At a theatre in Paris the same end has 
been attained by placing printed bills about the theatre 
containing the following announcement :—“ All young 
and handsome ladies are politely requested to take off 
their bonnets. All others may keep them on.” 


TURN HIM OUT. 


General Mackenzie, when Commander-in-chief of 
the Chatham Division of Marines, was very rigid in 
his duty, and, among other regulations, would suffer 
no offiter to be saluted on guard if out of his uniform, 
One day the general observed a lieutenant of marines 
in a plain dress, and, though he knew the young officer 
intimately, he called to the sentinel to turn him out. 

The officer appealed to the general, saying who he 
was. 

“I know you not,” said the general; “turn him 
out!” 

A short time after, the general had been at a small 
distance from Chatham to pay a visit, and returning in 
the evening, in a blue coat, claimed entrance at the 
yard gate. The sentinel demanded the countersign, 
which the general not knowing, desired the officer of 
the guard to be sent for, who proved to be the lieute- 
nant whom the general had treated so cavalierly. 

“Who are you?” iaquired the officer. 

“Tam General Mackenzie,” was the reply. 

“What! without a uniform?” rejoined the lieute- 
nant. “Turn him out! turn him out! Lhe general 
would break his bones if he knew he assumed. his 
name.” 

The general made his retreat, but the next day, in- 
viting the young officer to breakfast, he told him “ he 
had done his duty with very commendable exactness.” 

A QUAINT writer remarks that the human race is 
divided into two classes—those who go-a-head and do 
something, and those who sit still and inquire, “ Why 
wasn’t it done the other way ?” 

Move. Sperou.—A deceased chief justice once ad- 
dressed a jury in the following model speech : “ Gentle- 
men of the jury, in this case the counsel on both sides 
are unintelligible; the, witnesses inevedible; and the 


owner. 





plaintiffs and defendants are both such bad characters 
that to me it is indifferent which way you give your 
verdict.” There was brevity, satire and point almost 
unparalleled,. A great man was that chief justice. 

AcTIvE AND Passtvr Vrrns.—A teacher, one day, 
endeavouring to make a pupil understand the nature 
and application of a passive verb, said—*“ A passive 
verb is expressive of the nature of receiving an action, as 
Peter is beaten. Now, what did Peter do?” The boy, 
pausing @ moment, with the gravest countenance ima- 
ginable replied—‘ Well, I don’t know, without he 
hollered.” 





THE NILE. 


THe full moon is beaming brightly 
O’er the river’s rushing bed, 

While we float along the current, 
With the blue sky overhead ; 

Trees their em’rald branches trailing, 
Gorgeous flowers to them wed. 


All the essence of the tropics 
O’er our sluggish senses steal ; 
“ Odours.from a thousand flowers” 
Crowding on us now we feel, 
While the moonbeam’s daylike glimmers 
In between the rich glooms steal. 
So we lie wrapt in Elysium— 
Was Paradise thus divine ? 
Floating past the waving branches, 
Where the tropic beauties twine, 
Bending downward toward the river, 
Where the second heavens shine. 


Thus we float upon thy surface, 
Oh, thou ancient Father Nile! 
Famed in Scripture and in story, 
With which we the hours beguile, 
Drinking in delicious gladness, 
Feeling Paradise the while. 
While bright Luna downward travels, 
We grow warm within her beams, 
While we smoke our “ Latakeah,”* 
Sending out the puffs in streams, 
We keep drifting ever onward, 
“ Dreaming visionary dreams.” 
Thou art bright, oh, Father Nilus! 
Luscious is thy tropic spell ! 
If thou hadst a mouth for speaking, 
Many a story thou couldst tell 
Of the plagues that swept o’er Egypt, 
And on thee, proud river, fell! 


Roll on, with the buried ages 
Sheathed within thy water’s flow, 
Sparkling back the silver moonbeams 
That upon, thee come and go, 
Flowing seaward with the burdens 
None but thee shall ever know! 


—_—_— 
GEMS. 


E. W. 


Tue heart which is capable of receiving the purest 
rays of joy, must have been shadowed by the darkest 
clouds of sorrow. 

Lrrrue can be done without determination ; and cer- 
tainly no great acquirement can be made without pa- 
tient and steady application. 

PERSEVERANCE not only goes far to insure success, 
but also obtains honours for those who, although the 
least fortunate, have been the most diligent. 

WueEN a man ‘has once forfeited the reputation of his 
integrity, he is set fast, and nothing will serve his turn 
—neither truth nor falsehood. 

Ir’ would be well, indeed, if selfishness came into 
play on those occasions only where self is really con- 
cerned. 

None are so hard to please as those whom satiety 
of pleasure makes weary of themselves; nor any so 
readily provoked as these who have been always courted 
with an emulation of civility. 

Ir you have not the indulgence to pardon your 
friends, nor they the same to pardon you, your friend- 
ship will last no longer than it can serve both your in- 
terests. 

A man with great talents, but void of discretion, is 
like Polyphemus in the fable, strong and blind; en- 
dued with an irresistible force, which, for waut of sight, 
is of no use to him. 

Berore an affliction is digested, consolation ever 
comes too soon; and after it is digested, it comes too 
late; re is but a mark between. these two, as fine 
almost as a hair, for a comforter to take aim at. 

Truta is always consistent with itself, and needs 
nothing to help it out:.it is always near at hand, sits 
upon our lips, and is ready to drep out before we are 


*y eah,” « hind of tobacco enlogized by Bayard Tay- 
lor, inmhis “ Travels in Central Africa.” ] 





aware; a lie is troublesome, and sets a man’s inven- 
tion upon the rack, and one trick needs a great many 
more to make it good. 

How brightly do little joys beam upon a soul which 
stands on a ground darkened by the clouds of sorrow : 
so do stars come forth from the empty sky, when we 
look up to them from a deep well. 

A GREAT advantage of friendship is the opportunity 
of receiving good advice. It is dangerous relying 
always on your own opinion. Miserable is his case 
who, when he needs, has no one to admonish him. 

A MAN shall see, where there is a house full of chil- 
dren, one or two of the eldest restricted, and tho 
youngest ruined by indulgence ; but in the midst, some 
that are, as it were, forgotten, who many times, never- 
theless, prove the best. 

WE all of us have two educations—one of which 
we receive from others; another, and the most valu- 
able, which we give ourselves. It is this last which 
fixes our grade in society, and eventually our actual 
value in this life, and perhaps the colour of our fate 
hereafter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mou. Parrtt is to receive a salary of £126 a night 
at the Grand Opera at Paris. 

SEVERAL German banking houses have offered 
Spain a loan of 500 million reals, at 6 per cent., to re- 
pair the disaster which has taken place at Manilla. 

Tue Duke of Marlborough has forwarded 100 guineas 
to the Radcliffe Infirmary at Oxford, being the proceeds 
of fees from visitors to Blenheim Palace and Gardens. 

MPLLE. D’ANGEVILLE, now aged 65, and residing at 
Lausanne, has just made the ascent of the Oldenhorn, 
a height of 9,260 feet, in 10 hours, and accompanied 
by a single guide, 

INTELLIGENCE from Wilna states that searcely a 
week ago General Mouravieff decreed the confiscation 
| of 162 estates in the palatinate of Wilna. He has 
, now issued an order for the. sequestration of 193 more, 
| Tue New York Times of the 5th ult. gives a list of 
| 47 inquests, held by coroners on the previous day, on 
persons who had been sun-struck. Most of them were 
natives of Ireland. 

WE are told that an English photographist, Mr. 
Warner, has succeeded in taking a photograph of the 
last impression in the retina of the eye of an ox, which 
was, of course, his executioner. A Dr. Phipson writes 
to “ Cosmos” confirmative af this statement 

GENERAL Prince NicHo.as Movravierr, who has 
been commissioned by the Czar to pacify Poland, was 
born in Moscow in the year 1793. He commenced 
his military career in 1810, in the army serving in the 
Caucasus. 

Between three and four o’clock on Saturday after- 
noon, the 22nd of August, Dr. Narni, the proprietor of 
the horrible instruments of torture which have been 
exhibited and lectured upon by Madame Seyton-Sicard 
at St. James’s Hall, committed suicide by blowing out 
his brains at his lodgings. 

Tne Assaye and Kirkham sailing-vessels are now 
shipping, from the works of Messrs. Henley, North 
Woolwich, 560 miles of the Indian submarine electric 
telegraph cable manufactured by that firm. The total 
length of the cable taken out will amount to 1,250 
miles weighing upwards of 5,000 tons. 

Tu notorious Florida seems to be making a long 
cruise ou the Irish coast. She has been seea by some 
boatmen about twelve miles from the lighthouse near 
Cork harbour. She was then shaping her course due 
north-east, and soon steamed out of sight. Shortly 
after she appeared again, pursuing the opposite 
course. 

Tue Belgian papers relate a mest singular trial for 
murder. A boy of thirteen, named Bianchart, mur- 
dered another boy only four years old, named Kermoir. 
Blanchart was club-footed, and the child had laughed 
at him and ealled him names. The precocious little 
Villain related with the greatest sung-froid the circum- 
stances of the crime. 

Tur Polish prisoners in Lithunia are not allowed 
any communication whatever with their friends, and 
the windows of their cells have been painted over with 
white paint. The bread which is given them is of the 
coarsest kind, and so hard it is almost impossible to 
chew it. They are not allowed any change of linen, 
and are forced to sleep on the bare ground, with nothing 
but a straw pillow under their heads; mattresses, blan- 
kets, and sheets being strictly forbidden. One of the 
prisoners in the Augustine convent became mad in 
consequence of this treatment, and jumped out of tho 
third floor inte the courtyard of the adjoining house 
and escaped. Mouravieff has ordered the proprietor of 
this house to bring the fugitive before him within 
three days, failing which the proprietor is to go to 
prison himself. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


A. T. H—A man is not bound to maintain his wife's legiti- 
mate offspring by a former husband. 

A. S—To give an apprentice a settlement as such under 
the Poor Laws, he stad ete been bound by deed. 

©. C. .—Promises te pay debts barred by the Statute of 
Limitations do not require a stamp. 


Y. P.—Yes; a contract made by a person under age for the 


purchase of goods for the purposes of trade, is absolutely 
void. 
Generat Lez.—The apprenticeship being a personal trust 


imposed on the master, he cannot assign it without the per- | 
i 


mission of the other parties to the deed. 

Wasnincron.—An alien enemy—that is, the subject of a 
state actually at war with us—cannot lawfully contract with 
British subjects, unless he has obtained a license to trade. 


J. A. C.—What is said in a court of justice for the purpose | 
abuse attered 


of defence or accusation, is privileged; but mere 
there is actionable. 

Lean.—Receipts given for wages, pay, or pensivn, due from 
the navy, army, or ordnance oilices, do not require a penny 
stamp. 

A. M—The hiring of domestic servants is regulated entirely 
by custom; the duration of the contract is not specified, and 
a month's warning on either side is sufficient to bring it to a 
close. 

Rosert K.—All parochial relief given to a wife on account 
of her childron, under the age of sixteen, not being blind, or 
lame, or dumb, is considered as given to the husband, and he 
is responsible for it 

A.rrep (Batu).—Every person running away and leaving 
his or her children chargeable to the parish, is deemed “a 
rogue and a vagabond,” and is liable to imprisonment, with 
hard labour, for three calendar months. 

Young May Mooy.—lIt is a criminal offence to carry off a 
ward in Chancery from the custody of those to whom the 
court has confided him or her; against the consequences of 
which even the privilege of Parliament is no protection. 

Apam Bepe (Lyverness).—The sickness of an apprentice, or 
his incapacity to serve in consequence of weakness caused by 
ill-health, does not discharge the master from his liability to 
provide for and maintain him. 

A Scrrerer (Bournemours).—No; a person under age is 
not liable for money borrowed upon a bill of exchange, even 
though the cash were actually expended in the purchase of 
such articles as would be held to be necessaries. 

Ayoruer Guy.—The sale of fireworks is prohibited by 
statute; but the Act imposing a penalty for selling them, or 
monuids, cases, and instruments for their manufacture, has be- 
come almost a dead letter. 

M. P.—No; an undertaking to be answerable for the debt 
on default of another is not enforceable at law, without a con- 
sideration for it, and such undertaking must be in writing, 
and signed by the party to be charged thereby. 

Tom Paruxse.—We do not see you have anything to complain 
of. 
or business, Iam responsible for all that he does within the 
scope of the authority which I have given him. 

Mase. (Exeter).—A tenancy upon sufferance is the lowest 
that can be held. It arises when @ man comes into possession 

yf lands under o lawful tenure, and, at the expiration of it, 
holds on without any title at all 


F. P.—A sympathetic ink is a colour with which a person | 


may write; and yet nothing appear on the paper after it is 
dry, till it is held before the fire, or some liquid is rabbed over 
it to pring out the writing. The following are the most com- 
mon methods in use: Write with the juice of onions, solution 
of sal ammoniac, milk, lemon-juice, or diluted sulphuric acid: 


the writing will become brown or black when held to the fire, | 


but does not recover its inVisibility after it has cooled. 

L. E. asks whether it is proper for her to accept the atten- 
tions of a young gentleman who was formerly her sister's 
lover, but whose affection was completely destroyed by cold- 
ness and indifference. It is very probable that “ L. E.” all the 
time, was the sister he really loved, and the other, discover- 
ing the fact, did her utmost to open his eyes to the real state 
of his heart. Now that his eyesight has been restored, we 
can see no impropriety in acknowledging his profession of 
attachment. In courtship, sisters are very frequently foils to 
each other. When they cannot thwart, they assist. 

W. B.—To bronze brass: Take an English pint of strong 


beer, one ounce of sal ammoniac, half an ounce of alum, a} 


quarter of an ounce of arsenic; dissolve them in the beer, and 
the compoand is fit for use. This must be done with a small 
brush, and the work must be kept constantly wet, to prevent 
it from turning green. When the colour which is wished has 
been obtained, which will generally be in from twenty to 
thirty minutes, the work must be quickly washed in clean, 
cold water, and then dried in soft, warm sawdust, after which 
the whole is laid over with a coating of lacquer, which pre- 
serves the colour. 

E. 0. B—A very likely cause of your peach blossoms be- 
ing single and bearing fruit is, that the soil in which the 
tree is growing is too poor and light, and the south exposure 
may have something to do with it,a double flower being 
simply one in which stamens and pistils are exchanged for 
petals; and, therefore, if your peach lacks nourishment at the 
root, and is exposed to a hot sun, the tendency to single flowers 
and fruitfulness is sure to be the result. Many of our double- 
flowering bulbs—such, for instance, as Narcissus—become 
single when grown for a length of time in a poor, dry soil. 
Try what partially lifting your peach and substituting very 
rich soil will do for the continuance of double flowers. 

G. M.—Your melons crack because yougive them too much 
water when they ought to be ripening. After a melon begins 
to net it needs no water beyond that necessary to keep the 
leaves from flagging. After so much bright weather as we 





have had lately @ great many melons have cracked, for the | 


simple reason that bright sun tends to early maturity; under 
it the rind of the melon becomes hard, and when cloudy 
weather sets in the vines grow more freely, impelling more 
matter into the fruit, which being rendered hide or rind-bound 
by the influence of hot sun, refuses to expand, and literally 
cks to make way for the inereased amountof nourishment 
a n into them. It is hopeless to expect such melons to 
swell any more after a month of bright sunshine: therefore, 
the atmosphere should be kept dry, and less water by half 
given in dull than in sunny weather. The melon requires as 








| “ Standard Library,” edited by Foster. 


| quainted with the French language, as, otherwise, it would be 


If I employ a person to act for me in any matter of trade | 





much water as a cucumber from the time of setting until it tain, when the inclination of the sun’s rays is taken into ac. 
begins to net, and after that it can hardly have too little. Our | count. From measurements made of the length of these 


in 
ing a touch of air on all 
root. 

F. W. W. (Lorpow).—You will receive any advice ef the 
kind you want at St Barthelomew’s Hespital, Smithfield, 
between the hours ef nine and eleven in the morning, and six 
and seven in the ev S- 

J. M. (Mancuzsrer).—We are glad that you approve of our 
having commenced “ Woman and her Master” in Tur Loxpon 
Reaper, as the same gratification has been expressed by a 
great many more of our subscribers. 

W. H. (Wootwicn).—We have made inquiry, but have not 
received a satisfactory answer. Write to the architect or | 
builder of the lunatic asylum in question, enclosing a stamped 
envelope, and you will, in all probability, be immediately in- 
formed. 

Mary Sroart.—Placing ourselves in your position, we 
should treat him as he is treating you, that is, with as much | 
indifference as possible, and by no means allow him to know, 





| from ourselves, that we loved him. Your writing is very 


good. 

W™. Hy, Terry (Waxkerie.p).—Eastlake's “ Materials for a 
History of Painting; " the article on “ Colour" in “ Ure's Dic- | 
tionary of Arts,” and “ Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds on | 
Painting.” There is an admirable edition of the last in Bohn's 


R. S. F. (Liverpoor).—Although there is some smartness in 
a few of your lines, yet you are very far from the Laureate- 
ship, we would, therefore, advise you to abandon the “ uan- 
protitable trade" of “rhyming,” and study the acquirement 
of a good style in prose. 

F. F.—Before you think of going to Paria in search of occu- 
pation as a cabdriver, it is essential that yeu should be ac- 


impossible for you to be of the smallest service in such a 
capacity in that metropolis. 

Justicia.—A young lady of great personal attraction, a 
brunette; age, 20; height, 5 ft 1in.; an amiable disposition, 
accomplished, and domesticated, wishing to enter the happy 
state of matrimony,desires to correspond with one who is 

, Willing to unite his fate wit hers. 

| Lry—a young lady who is desirous of entering the holy 
state of matrimony—new offers her hand and heart to some 
gentleman suitable to her taste, who could give his in return. | 

Lily is about 22 years of age, 5 ft 3in. in height, and con- | 

sidered by all who know her to-be a thorough domesticated 

young lady. Should this meet the eye of the Loney Ong, | 

Lily would be happy to correspond. 

E. G. R. L—If you mean in point of honour or dignity, it is 
hard to say, as many persons who pursue merely mechanical | 
arts now distinguish themselves as professors. us barbers 

| or hairdressers call themselves protessars, although their 
| calling is entirely mechanical , however, you mean in 
point of antiquity, the profession of arms should come next 
to the learned professions, as that, certainly, has the most 
remote claim to rank. Your handwriting, with careful and 
constant practice, will soon greatly improve. 

T. C. G. is desirous of knowing whether it is improper for 
her to keep any presents given her by a young man, whom 
she is sure is much at to her—but she is positive she 
cannot return his affection. Decidedly improper—because it 
is practising a kind of deception on the young man, in leading 
him to believe what is really not the fact Judged severely, 
it would not be over-honest conduct—for, as lawyers would 
say, thereisno valid consideration between parties so situated. 
The presents must be returned, with a kind note, containing 
a frank declaration. 

L L—All nonsense. A fair-complexioned couple may be as 
happy in the wedded state as a couple whose complexions 
differ. The prevailing opinion on the subject of colour is a 
mania. In Spain the women prefer fair men: the redder their 
hair the better—in England dark men have the eall, asthey 
say on the Stock Exchange. Dark-complexioned people, as 
a rule, have southern blood in their veins; and it has been 
remarked, the people of this country are gradually becoming 
darker. By physiologists this is not considered a favourable 
sign. Fair-complexioned races are considered the most per- 
fect and healthy. 

B. R.—The law says a wife ought not to impoverish her 
husband, even to succour her distressed parents; but as the 
natural law is superior to the social, all such cases must be 
judged by the particular circumstances. In this instance, the 
wife is doing that clandestinely which she ought to do openly. 
We advise her to obtain the assistance her parent requires as 





a favour—not to exactitasa right. Peace at home isa pearl 
of great price. As to the charge of theft, that is ridiculous. 
A wife cannot steal from her band, nor a husband from 





his wife. Their interests are identical, Bat in all matters 
like these, the wife should make some concession to her hus- 
band's pride or vanity, or it may be stinginess. A little coax- 
ing does wonders, and wives should bear in mind that hus- 
bands are not naturally flinty-hearted. 

G. S.—One of the vices of the age is a contempt for labour. 
The race for gentility is the race for the workhouse and the 
| gaol People crowd their children into the professions, and 

when the latter have grown up, finding they cannot obtain a 
| living by their own exertions, they live om their friends, or 
| how they can—because they have neither the strength, the 
ability, nor the inclination to follow those more mechanical, 
and of course more drudging employments, they from their 
| earliest years were taught to despise. When these unfortu- 
nates have no friends to live apon, they starve, or have re- 
course to disreputable practices, Your fit will go off; buta 
little hard work would do you good. 

E. D.—It has been satisfactorily determined that there are 
mountains in the moon. Although this planet is 230,000 miles 
distant from this, telescopes and the labours of learned men 
have introduced us to some extensive knowledge of its phy- 
sical character. When looked at with the naked eye, it is 
easy to see that the imner circle presents an extremely ragged 
line, while the outer circle is extremely smooth. When we 
examine this inner edge with a stro polescope, we find a 
great number of lumfnous points, which grow larger as the 
sun bears upon their locality. Behind those spets a deep shade 
is cast, which always moves so ‘as to be in opposition to the 
sun. Those bright spots are the its of high mountains, 
on which the sun shines before it reaches the lower parts; the 





scarlet gems this year are smaller than eommon, but exquisite shadows, the height 
flavour. Keep the atmosphere of your frame dry by leav- | calculated 
night, and give no more water at the | shadow indicates the height of a body behind which it is 


of the highest of these mountains may be 
It will be readily understood that the length of g 
rovided the inclination by which the light falis is ‘hey 
henever the light falls on a perpendicular body, with an in. 
clination of half a right angle, the shadow formed beyond is 
exactly as long as the body is high. When the sun shines by 
this inclination upon the lunar mountains, their shadows are 
consequently as long as the mountains are tall When the 
light falls with a greater inclination, the shadow is lengthened 
in a ratio that is knowm to the mathematician. 

J. A—The Greék slave is an ideal creation of the post 
Women in Constantinople are treated with great considerg- 
tion and humanity. 

P. K.—The statue of Nelson on the pillar at Charing Cross 
is of granite. It isin two pieces; and the blocks were a pre. 
sent from the Duke of Buccleuch. 

A. E., a charming girl of eighteen, would like to be intro. 
duced to one of our gentlemen correspondents. who was in 
search of a wife, about the middle height, with dark hair and 
eyes, an amiable temper, cultivated musical tastes, and an in. 
tense fondness for the comforts of home. * 

P. X.—The word “ British,” for the inhabitants of this coun. 
try, is more correct than “ Englisli"; for the former com. 
prises all the different races that have settled in this island— 
the latter has strictly a local meaning ; and in the present day 
its application is incorrect. Pure Englishmen are scarce com- 
modities in the human market. 

J. C—You wish to knew why the “harvest moon " con. 
tinues so much longer at full than at other times. «If it do so, 
one would find it very difficult to explain the phenomenon; 


but it is a popular fallacy which has led to your inquiry. The 


“harvest moon ” wanes as fast as others, but it rises for many 
evenings at very near the same hour. 

E. C—Two ‘young gentlemen have been paying their ad. 
dresses to this young lady: one is tall and handsome, but o/ 
such a disposition that she mortally hates him. The other, 
though not so handsome, is every way to her mind The 
former is well to do, the other has met with several crosses, 
and is not so well off. “E. C.," it appears, looks at the siller 
with one eye, and a “young man to her mind " with the other. 
With such a distorted vision of course she cannot see clearly, 
but she will see clear enough by-and-bye. If the young man 
“who has met with several crosses ” has not himself to blame 
for those crosses, why he is the “young man™ for “ E. C."; 
but if he has been improvident, she had better have neither. 
There should be no cloud in the wedded horizon on the nuptial 
morn. 

W. B.—Counting a Billion—What is a billion? The reply 
is very simple—a million times a million. . This is quickly 
written, and quicker still pronounced. But no man is able w 
count it. You count 160 or 170 a minute—but let us even sup- 
pose that you go as far as 200—then an hoar will produce 
12,000; a day 288,0000; and a year, or 365 days, 105,120,000 
Let us suppose now, that Adam, at the beginning of his ex- 
istence, had begun to count,, had continued to do so, and was 
cdunting still, he would not even now, according to the usually 
supposed age of the globe, have counted near enough For 
to count a billion, he would require 9,512 years, 34 days, 
hours, and 20 minutes, according to the aboverule. Now, 
supposing we were to allow the peor counter 12 hours daily, 
for rest, eating, and sleeping, he would need 19,024 years, 
days, 10 hours, and 40 utes. 

M. F.—The term “ White Lilies " is s0 perplexing an appel- 
lative that we are rather at a loss to WwW exactly to what 
plant our correspondent refers. It would save a deal of per- 
plexity if, in asking for such information, more particulars 
were afforded, and if the proper botanic names were given 
plants instead of the popular ones of which, in many cases, 
this being one of them, the same name is applied to several. 
We, however, suspect from our correspondent having basins 
of water formed round the lilies that they are water lilies. It 
is not very easy to determine what may have been the cause 
of their flowering weakly. We have always observed that the 
common nymphzxa alba and lutea have always thriven with the 
greatest luxuriance in clayey soils—i. e, in pieces of water 
where the bottom has been of clay, and if the lilies in this case 
are in a light material, we would recommend that soil of a 
heavy nature be substituted. They are not generally shy in 
flowering, and, perhaps, this may not be the cause. Perhaps 
by some means the foliage may have been prematurely de- 
stroyed, and that would affect their flowering and cause them 
to be altogether in a weaker state. If the wood of your brug- 
mansias is, as you state, good, perhaps a little more time may 
cause them to be productive of flowers as well as your neigh- 
bour’s, who may, perhaps, have started his plants into growth 
earlier than yours, or may, perhaps, have kept them a little 
warmer. Generally they are very sure in blooming, andif 
yours do not flower this autumn, it would be difficult to say 
what has been the cause. The only way that you are likely 
to cause them to flower is to keep them healthy by a plenti- 
ful supply of water when they require it, not to keep them in 
the shade of other plants—such as eiimbers or vines, and to 
keep the foliage free from red spider, to which they are often 
subject. If they have made as good wood as usual, it is not 
too much to hope that they will flower this antumn yet. We 
have grown excellent flowering plants of this brugmaunsia 
from cuttings strack early in spring and grown on quickly 
and exposed to plenty of light in stove heat. By September 
they make fine strong plants in ten-inch pots, iu which, if 
well supplied with water, they form very handsome plauis, 
bearing plenty of flowers, and few plants are more picturesque 
and beautiful. 
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deep shade is the shadow the mountain casts, and is always 
found to be in exact proportion, as to length, with the moun- 
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